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CHAPTER 1 

THE PHILIPPINES (1946-54) 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

Communist-directed insurgency in the Philippine Islands -the HUkbalahap (Huk) 
movement -did not suddenly spring into being after World War II. Rather, the insur- 
gency had been at least partially planned and prepared during the war. It evolved in 
large measure from economic, political, and social conditions that had prevailed in 
the Philippines for hundreds of years. The insurgency was, in fact, a nearly success- 
ful revolution. It might never have taken place had successive governments in the 
Philippines adopted enlightened, responsive steps to eliminate the basic ills that in- 
vited Communist exploitation. 

After the Japanese invaded the Philippines in 1942, resistance was carried Cn by 
many Filipino guerrilla bands. One of these was the Communist-directed Hukbong 
Bayan Laban Sa Hapon (Hukbalahap), or People's Anti-Japanese Resistance Army. 
Immediately after the war. Communists were refused seats in the newly formed 
Parliament to which they had been elected, and the Huks resorted to rebellion. 
Against the rebels, the government marshaled the poorly equipped paramilitary 
police of the Department of the Interior's Constabulary, The regular Philippine Army 
was ill-equipped, unorganized for sustained combat, and staffed by many inept and 
corrupt officers. It played only a minor role until 1950. 

Hampering government operations were certain social and economic conditions which 
alienated the large rural peasantry. In the rural areas, government posts were 
monopolized and political leadership was dominated by small groups of wealthy 
landowners. The tax system favored the wealthy. Personal influence frequently super- 
seded statute law; hence nonpayment of taxes by landowners and failure to enforce 
the minimum wage law was usually the rule. Government officials were generally 
related and nepotism was common. Some officials served without pay and were 
susceptible to bribery. In many cases, promotions within the military were obtained, 
through influence rather than merit. Troop morale was very low, and civilian- 
military relations were poor. Furthermore, the elections of 1949 were characterized 
by intimidation of voters, assassination of candidates, and general corruption. 

The Hukbalahap were in almost virtual control of central Luzon (called "Huklandia") 
in late 1950, when Ramon Magsaysay was appointed Minister of Defense by President 
Quirino and took charge of the internal defense program. To aid the new Defense 
Minister, the United States sent to the Philippines a Joint US Military Advisory 
Group (JUSMAG) and substantial loans. One of the first acts by Magsaysay was a 
reorganization of the entire armed forces of the country, including a total realine- 
ment of available forces. Incompetent and corrupt army officers were dismissed. 
Provisions were made to insure honest elections. Resettlement areas for surrendered 
and captured Huks were established by the Economic Development Corps (EDCOR). 
Habeas corpus was suspended to detain government officials suspected of corruption 
as well as suspected Communists and Communist sympathizers. Magsaysay's in- 
ternal defense program was expanded after his election to the Presidency in 1953. 
In 1954 Luis Taruc, commander of the Huk forces, surrendered, and by the following 
year the rebellion was no longer a serious threat to the constitutional government 
of the Philippine Republic. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
HISTORICAL SETTING 

Ferdinand Magellan claimed the Philippines for Spain in 1521, and for the next 377 
years the islands were under Spanish rule. This period was the era of conversion 
to Christianity (Catholicism), and a typical Spanish colonial social system was 
developed with a strong centralized government and considerable influence in the 
hands of the clergy. The Filipinos were restive under the Spanish, and this long 
period was dotted with uprisings. The most important of these began in 1896 under 
the leadership of Emilio Aguinaldo, but it was successfully put down by the Spanish 
authorities the following year. 

In 1898, following the destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay by Admiral 
Dewey, the United States occupied the Philippines. Spain ceded the islands to the 
United States under the terms of the Treaty of Paris (1898) which ended the Spanish- 
American War. A war of insurrection against the United States, led by revolutionary 
President Emilio Aguinaldo, broke out in 1899. The United States put down the 
insurrection, and in 1901 Aguinaldo was captured and swore allegiance to the United 
States. This state of hostilities is referred to as the Philippine-American War 
(1899-1902) by many Filipinos. 

The US administration of the Philippines was from the first declared to be temporary 
in nature and had as its goal the development of institutions that would permit and 
encourage the eventual establishment of a free and democratic government. There- 
fore, US officials concentrated on the creation of such practical supports of demo- 
cratic government as public education and a sound legal system. Philippine participa- 
tion in the legislative processes of the country was introduced early in the US ad- 
ministration. The legislature was established and was largely in Philippine control 
after the passage of the Jones Act in 1916. A civil service was formed and gradually 
was taken over by the Filipinos, who were in effective control by the end of the 
First World War. Exclusive state recognition of the Catholic Church was withdrawn, 
and a considerable amount of church land was purchased and redistributed. 

In 1935, under the terms of the Tydings -McDuffie Act, the Philippines became a self- 
governing commonwealth. Manuel Quezon was elected President of the new govern- 
ment, which was designed to prepare the country for independence after a 10-year 
transition period. The Second World War intervened, however, and in May of 1942 
Corregidor fell. The US forces in the Philippines surrendered to the Japanese who 
occupied the islands until 1945. 

During the period of the Japanese occupation, an incredible number of guerrilla 
organizations were operating throughout the Islands. Probably at least 75 groups of 
some significance could be listed, although it is impossible to do more than guess 
at the strengths of these organizations. Their common aim was to expel the Japanese 
from the Islands. Their common source of support was initially the sympathetic 
Filipino population and, later, the American forces of General MacArthur driving 
north from Australia. Otherwise, they were separate groups, frequently at odds with 
each other, jealous of their prerogatives, authority, and sectors of control. 

One group# in particular - the Hukba^ahajb- was as interested in fighting fellow Fili- 
pinos as in opposing the Japanese, if“1fc|fc<more sq. With the primary objective of 
advancing communism in the Philippitt&£v^®e Huks sought to carve out their own 
area of control in central Luzon, f&yeWw and indoctrinate as many converts as 
possible, and to destroy those element ^., bg # Philippine and Japanese, that stood in 
their way. To better understand the ^significance of the Huks, it is necessary to 
trace the development of Philippine communism. 
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Despite inviting conditions, especially in the degree of agrarian unrest, communism 
had a slow start in the Philippines, probably because of the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to which communion most Filipinos belonged. Nevertheless, by 
1925 there was significant Communist leadership in the Philippines. At first such 
leaders worked with existing liberal, reforming, or leftwing organizations. Following 
normal Communist techniques, the leaders began securing control of such organiza- 
tions as the National Peasant Union {Kapisanang Pambansa ng mga Magbubukid 
sa Filippinas (KPMP)), and, in the larger cities, the labor unions. In 1927 the Com- 
munists managed to affiliate the Philippine Labor Congress with international Com- 
munist organizations, and about the same time they organized the Workers 1 Party 
to give political weight to the Communist movement. Splitting away from the Labor 
Congress, the Communists formally organized the Communist Party of the Philip- 
pines (CPP) in 1930. In 1932 Philippine courts outlawed the CPP, but the Communists 
continued to work underground through the KPMP and various labor groups. 

The years 1929-30 also saw the organization of a militant, leftwing Socialist Party 
in the Philippines with a companion organization known as the Workers and Peasants 
Union (Aguman ding Maldeng Talapegobra (AMT)). The Socialist Party had little 
strength, however, until after the Communist Party was outlawed in 1932. After 
that, the Communists gradually gained control of the Socialists, a trend that ac- 
celerated in 1938-39, when a number of imprisoned Communist leaders were freed 
and Communist front organizations again began to operate openly. In 1939 the So- 
cialist and Communist Parties formally merged, with the Communists firmly in 
control. Coordinated action by the merged group and its AMT and KPMP forces 
resulted in the rapid spread of its influence throughout central Luzon, into parts 
of northern and southern Luzon, in Bataan and Zambales Provinces, and on Cebu, 
Negros, and Panay Islands. In 1940 the Socialist vice president of the merged party 
narrowly missed election as governor of Pampanga Province in central Luzon, 
while the party won eight mayoralty races in the same province, in four Tarlac 
Province municipalities, and in one Nueva Ecija Province municipality. In part, 
the merged party operated through a so-called Popular Front Party, which split in 
1940 into rightwing and leftwing groups. 

The Communist-Socialist leadership, clearly emerging as a force to be reckoned 
with on the eve of World War II, provided the bulk of the leadership for the Huk- 
balahap movement organized against the Japanese occupation during the war. The 
war, in fact, gave the Communists their big chance to graduate from political action 
into the field of actual insurgency, following methods that were giving the Com- 
munists success elsewhere in the world. 

In general, the Communists in the Philippines followed the Moscow political line 
before, during, and after World War II- albeit not slavishly. They often showed signs 
of a strong nationalism that would have been anathema to a Stalinist; and many 
Communist leaders in’ the Philippines (few of whom had been trained in Moscow) 
looked more toward the Chinese Communists than toward the Russians for guidance, 
help, and ideological kinship. This pro-Chinese orientation of the Filipino Com- 
munists helped to reinforce their anti -Japanese feeling, shared by the vast majority 
of Filipinos. Certainly, the Communists could not have lasted long in the period just 
before the outbreak of war, had they taken any other line. After the German attack 
on Russia in June 1941, of course, both the Russian and Chinese Communists aligned 
against the Axis Powers and the Communist line coincided with popular Filipino 
reactions. 

As war threatened the Philippines, the Communist leadership saw an opportunity to 
increase its prestige and power. In October 1941, both the AMT and KPMP exhorted 
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labor groups, peasant organizations, and various anti- Japanese groups to unite 
against Japanese aggression; and some Communist leaders began agitating for 
the formation of anti-Japanese guerrilla units. On 10 December 1941 just 2 days 
after the outbreak of the war in the Philippines, the Communists issued an anti- 
Japanese manifesto pledging support of the Allied war effort, again urging prep- 
aration for guerrilla warfare and calling for a united front. 

These efforts foreshadowed the coming line of Communist maneuvering in the Philip- 
pines and reflected usual Communist techniques. Through the united front appeal, 
the Communists attempted to attract to their cause many people who would not 
ordinarily have associated with them. At the same time, they were able to present 
to the public an operating organization, some definite plans, capable leadership, 
experience in subversive techniques, and the nucleus of a mass movement of peasants 
and workers upon which to build an anti-Japanese movement. Thus the Communists 
and their affiliates were virtually the first groups in the Philippines to plan for 
guerrilla warfare during the war. 

In February- March 1942, the united front movement was formed on Luzon under 
Communist leadership, but with some non-Communist groups and personnel af- 
filiated. Initially, the organization was headed by the 12-man Provisional National 
Committee of the United Front, which was subdivided into political, economic, and 
military committees. Conditions being what they were, the Military Committee soon 
became predominant, and, in March 1942, it formally organized an anti -Japanese 
guerrilla force— the People's Anti- Japanese Resistance Army. In Tagalog, the 
dialect of much of central Luzon, this read "Hukbong Bayan Laban Sa Hapon," the 
initial syllables of which provided the short title Hukbalahap (or Huks). The Military 
Committee came to be known as GHQ -Hukbalahap, and its chairman, Luis Taruc, 
became the Hukbalahap commander. By 1944 the Provisional National Committee 
of the United Front ceased to exist even as a fiction, and the last non-Communist 
elements had disappeared from the Communist -dominated Hukbalahap forces. 

During 1942 and the first quarter of 1943, the Hukbalahap had emphasized military 
buildup, organization, and operations. When Japanese punitive expeditions in March 
1943 dealt severe blows to the organization, the Hukbalahap decided to de-emphasize 
overt military operations and to improve and expand their underground organization. 
To increase their mass support base, they rejuvenated the Barrio* United Defense 
Corps (BUDC), which had been started in January 1942 but then neglected. The corps 
provided supplies, intelligence, and recruits to the guerrilla forces; formed a propa- 
ganda base; and operated local, clandestine. Communist-dominated "governments." 
At the same time, the Huks began generally to perfect their organization and to 
expand their area of influence. 

During late 1944 and January 1945, the Huks pushed their work of establishing local 
governments, even appointing governors for Pampanga and Laguna Provinces, and 
suddenly increased military operations against the Japanese to the fullest possible 
extent. Manifestly intending to impress the American high command by their anti- 
Japanese achievements and by the extent of their strength and influence, Huk leader- 
ship apparently meant to present the US and Philippine governments with a fait 
accompli that would leave the Communists firmly in control of the Central Plains 
region of Luzon and much of southern Luzon. Huk leaders seemed to have been con- 
fident of a warm reception from the Americans; on the contrary, it proved generally 
cool. General MacArthur's General Headquarters, Southwest Pacific Area (GHQ 


*A barrio is a village or subdivision of a town and usually includes large areas of adjoining arable land. 
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SWPA), clearly foresaw that the movement could become a difficult problem for 
legitimate military and civil authorities during the reoccupation of Luzon and the 
re-establishment of legal government. The movement's ultimate goal, in the opinion 
of GHQ SWPA, was to establish a Communist regime in the Philippines as soon as 
US forces had wrested the Islands from the Japanese and departed. Accordingly, 
US troops returning to Luzon were suspicious of the Huks and were prepared to brook 
no interference from them. 

As a result, American forces disarmed many Huk guerrilla units in the Central 
Plains -Manila area; American civil affairs units removed the local governments 
that the Hukbalahap had established; and American military personnel, late in Feb- 
ruary 1945, arrested and imprisoned many high-ranking members of GHQ Hukbala- 
hap. In mid-March, Luis Taruc and his second in command, Casto Alejandrino, were 
released from prison, partly in response to popular demand from Central Luzon 
peasantry, but primarily to get the help of the two leaders in disarming and dis- 
banding all remaining Huk units. 

When the release failed to produce the desired result, the two leaders were re- 
arrested in April, and concerted anti -Hukbalahap, police-type action got underway in 
central Luzon. Under American leadership Initially, the bulk of the troops employed 
in this police action were Filipinos. Many were from bona fide USAFFE (United 
States Army Forces in the Far East) guerrilla units, others were "eleventh-hour” 
guerrillas; none had any reason to love the Huks. The result in some areas was a 
virtual reign of terror in which the innocent suffered with the guilty. It was not until 
the tactical situation on Luzon became stablized in midsummer that sufficient Ameri- 
can leadership and units could be employed to restore some order out of the chaos 
which uninhibited, terroristic police actions had created in many areas of the Central 
Plains. 

What the situation might have been, had returning American and Filipino authorities 
handled the Huks differently during the Luzon liberation campaign, is imponderable. 
By the end of the war, it was too late to start over, for cause upon cause had pyra- 
mided to draw adherents to the Huks and to strengthen the hand of the Communists. 
Despite the declaration of the independent Republic of the Philippines on 4 July 1946, 2 
the emergence of the Huks and the shaken state of the country after almost 5 years of 
war laid the foundation for almost a decade of full-scale insurgency. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The Philippine archipelago, lying 500 miles off the Asiatic mainland, stretches about 
1,150 miles north to south and almost 700 miles west to east, and has more than 
14,000’ miles of coastline. With a total area of 115,760 square miles, the Philippines 
comprise nearly 7,100 islands, fewer than 500 of which are more than a square mile 
in size. Ninety percent of the land area is concentrated in IT islands. Luzon, 41,000 
square miles, and Mindanao, 35,000 square miles, account for nearly 70 percent of 
the land area, while the group of islands known as the Visayas, lying between LUzon 
and Mindanao, comprises roughly another 20 percent of the archipelago.’ 

Terrain varies widely throughout the islands. Chainlike mountain ranges form the 
backbone of the archipelago, the highest rising to well over 9,000 feet on Luzon and 
Mindanao, but not exceeding 2,600 feet in the Visayas. The mountains are generally 
heavily forested, bordered by hilly grasslands, and frequently separated by broad, 


^/n 1962, th e official Independence Day was changed from 4 July to 12 June, commemorating the day independence 
from Spain was declared by General Aguinaldo in 7898. 


flat, alluvial plains, the largest of which are on Luzon and Mindanao. Frequently the 
mountainous terrain closely parallels the rugged and irregular coastline. There are 
few large rivers, but many short, swift streams and several lakes. 

The climate is basically maritime and tropical, with uniformly high relative humidity, 
plentiful rainfall, steady heat, and soft winds. Parts of the archipelago experience 
seasonal dry spells; but, in general, the islands are wet a good deal of the time. 

Situated as it is, the Philippine Republic forms the southern link in what, after 1946, 
was to become a natural line of mutual defense running northward through Taiwan, 
the Ryukyus, and Japan. With the islands under the control of a Communist govern- 
ment, this geographically strategic balance would be seriously impaired. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PATTERNS 

In 1939 the population of the Philippines totaled some 16 million persons, concen- 
trated almost entirely on Luzon and Mindanao and the intervening Visayan group. 
In 1946, when the Hukbalahap insurgency began in earnest, the population of the 
Philippines was about 18.5 million, exclusive of US military forces and a temporary 
group of American civilian employees. Fewer than one-fifth of the people lived in 
cities, and half of these were in Manila and its suburbs. Almost half of the total 
population lived on Luzon, the largest island and center of Hukbalahap activity. 

Most of the people of the Philippines - some 87 percent -were of Indonesian/Malayan 
stock. In 1946, some 3 percent were Caucasians permanently residing in the Islands, 
less than 1 percent were Chinese, a small undetermined number were Aetas or 
Negritos living in isolation in the mountains of Luzon and Mindoro, and the remainder 
were of mixed blood. Tagalog, the language of the Manila region, was nominally the 
national language, but few of the people actually spoke it. Nearly 70 distinct dialects 
derived from a common Austronesian-type language were spoken in the Islands, with 
eight dialects in use by about 90 percent of the population. Spanish was understood 
and spoken by something less than 5 percent. In 1946, about 30 percent of the popula- 
tion could speak some English in addition to their native dialect, and even in the most 
remote hamlets of Luzon it was usually possible to find someone who spoke English. 
More than 90 percent were Christians, primarily Roman Catholics, while Muslims 
accounted for just over 4 percent. Families were tight-knit units, with the father 
occupying a position of respect and authority. Women were also treated with great 
respect. 

The ethnic fragmentation of the Philippines was not, in itself, a moving factor in the 
insurgency of 1946-54; however, when coupled with economic disparities, it created 
a bed of social unrest that was ripe for Communist exploitation. 

ECONOMY 

Agrarian unrest was not a product of US control in the Philippines, nor, in fact, did 
it stem entirely from the older Spanish regime. When the Spanish reached the Philip- 
pines in the 16th century they found already in existence on Luzon a native agrarian 
slave -serf -tenant system that invited imposition of the encomienda system which the 
Spanish had already established in Central and South America. Two types of en- 
comiendas came into being- lay and religious, but in either case the peasants worked 
as tenants on lands belonging to others. As time passed, many of the original lay 
encomiendas passed into mestizo (mixed-blood) or native Filipino hands, but with no 
improvement in the lot of the peasantry. The normal method of agriculture during 
the Spanish period was essentially a sharecropping system that seldom allowed the 
tenant more than 30 percent of the crops he raised and, more often than not, left 
him with as little as 10 percent. 



During the period of US control after 1898, most of the vast church estates were 
ostensibly broken up and redistributed. However, one way or another, much of the 
land ultimately found its way back into the hands of large landowners, either from 
the old landed aristocracy or from elements that found new economic opportunity 
under the American regime. Moreover, the American authority did nothing to disturb 
the vast lay estates that had existed during the Spanish occupation. The fact is that, 
during the US administration before World War II, both the amount and percentage of 
tenancy rose throughout the Philippines. Just before the war, fewer than 50 percent 
of all farmers owned the land they worked, 35 percent being tenants and 15 percent 
being hired agricultural workers or a combination of hired worker and tenant. In 
some areas the tenancy figures ran much higher. In Pampanga Province on central 
Luzon, a hotbed of agrarian unrest, over 70 percent of the farmers were tenants and 
sharecroppers; in Luzon's Bulacan, Nueva Ecija, Cavite, Tarlac, Bataan, and Laguna 
Provinces, the tenancy rate was well over 50 percent. 

Despite the bleak picture in agriculture, the Philippines, by the outbreak of World 
War II, boasted the highest average standard of living and the highest average per 
capita income of any country in the Orient. But this average was misleading, since 
the low income of the poorer classes, representing over 90 percent of the population, 
was offset by the fabulously high income of the 5 percent of the people who ran the 
country both politically and economically. The small and growing middle class rep- 
resented only about 5 percent of the population. The average farmer in the Philip- 
pines had an income of no more than $85 per year. 

The conclusion of World War II brought no significant economic relief. The heavy 
fighting that had occurred on the Islands had caused extensive damage to communi- 
cations and transportation facilities. The huge financial costs of reconstruction were 
only partially offset by financial assistance from the United States. Furthermore, 
large-scale developmental programs implemented during this, period resulted in 
government and trade deficits. In short, the economic scene in 1946 was just as 
volatile, if not more so, than prior to the Japanese invasion. 

POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

Before the war, the Philippines had been a commonwealth under US sovereignty, with 
a republican form of government. Early in 1942, after the Japanese had secured a 
strong grip on the Islands, the Philippine President Manuel L. Quezon and the US 
High Commissioner and their staffs were evacuated to Australia. A Philippine 
commonwealth government -in- exile under Quezon was subsequently established in 
Washington. The Japanese, in turn, set up a puppet government in the Philippines 
under their military control. This government was headed by an executive com- 
mission composed of Filipinos under the chairmanship of Jorge Vargas. On 14 Octo- 
ber 1943 the Japanese recognized the "independence" of the Islands and a new govern- 
ment headed by President Jose P. Laurel was established. The Japanese, however, 
continued to control and dominate the Philippines and few Filipinos believed the myth 
of independence. Indeed, while the puppet officials cooperated with the Japanese and 
urged the people to do likewise, the Filipinos were overwhelmingly anti-Japanese. 
They never regarded their conquerors as liberators, nor did they actively support 
the Japanese-sponsored Greater East Asia Co-Propserity Sphere. 

Philippine political parties before the Japanese invasion had been generally con- 
servative. Only the dominant Nacionalista Party of Quezon was of any importance; 
others, including a few "poor-man's" parties, had little effectiveness. A Philippine 
Communist Party, with roots in agrarian movements , had been officially established 
in 1930, but outlawed 2 years later. Members went underground or joined the weak 
Philippine socialist movement. In 1939, after Quezon pardoned Communist leaders, 
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the two leftist parties merged into the Communist-dominated, "CPP, Merger of the 
Communist and Socialist Parties of the Philippines." This new group developed some 
support through espousal of popular front tactics, but the Nacionalistas still won a 
heavy victory in the 1941 elections. 

When the Japanese occupied the Philippines, they abolished all political parties. 
The Communists again went underground and, unlike other Philippine parties, con- 
tinued their activities. Early in 1942, they united leftist organizations in central 
Luzon- Communists, Socialists, and peasant-labor groups -into the Hukbalahap. This 
was a politicomilitary organization, led and directed by Communists, but attractive 
to many non-Communists because of its strong and open opposition to the Japanese. 
It grew to be the largest and perhaps most powerful anti-Jananese organization on 
Luzon and was, in effect, the only guerrilla movement in the Islands with a political 
objective more ambitious than simply ending the Japanese occupation. 

Upon the conclusion of hostilities, the political situation remained clouded, largely 
by the issue of collaboration. This issue came into focus when, in April 1945, General 
MacArthur announced that Manuel Roxas, who had served the Japanese puppet govern- 
ment in various capacities, had been "liberated" -while four other Filipino members 
of the puppet government were imprisoned. Roxas had been a prominent prewar 
politician and a brigadier general of the Philippine Army during the early days of the 
war. The apparent acceptance of Roxas muddied the waters of the collaboration 
question almost beyond hope, and subsequent action on collaboration by both American 
and Filipino authorities did nothing to lessen the confusion. 3 Roxas, with the support 
of the so-called collaborationist members of Congress, soon became the real power 
in the government. To most of the Filipino people, the whole action seemed an un- 
acceptable return to prewar political maneuverings. 

All these factors fed grist to the Communist propaganda mill, but the Communists 
were by no means the only dissenters. Communist voices only added to the general 
discontent, and it appeared obvious that some drastic change was due. The adminis- 
tration of President Sergio Osmena, torn by factionalism, unable to halt the tide of 
corruption, and providing no answer to the problems besetting the country, was be- 
coming thoroughly discredited. Indeed, the government nearly collapsed completely 
during December 1945 and January 1946, after an open split between Osmena and 
Roxas. Roxas bolted Osmena* s dominant Nacionalista Party and organized the Liberal 
Party, which nominated him for President in the April 1946 elections, with Elpidio 
Quirino as his running mate. 

On a national basis, Roxas and the Liberal Party won the April 1946 elections. In 
central Luzon, however, Osmena emerged victorious despite a campaign of terror 
conducted by Roxas supporters, including the bulk of the armed forces. Central 
Luzon provinces also elected six DA (Democratic Alliance, organized by moderates 
and liberals in July 1945) congressmen, including Huk leader Louis Taruc, who had 
again been released from jail in September 1945, and one liberal Nacionalista. 
These seven men posed a major problem to Roxas, for they would have denied him 
the majority he needed in the House of Representatives to carry out various legisla- 
tive actions. Roxas solved the problem by having his House supporters refuse to 
seat the seven. At the same time, he prevailed upon the Senate to refuse to seat 
three moderate Nacionalista senators, thereby increasing his strength in the Senate. 


3 For example, 31 available members of the prewar Philippine House of Representatives had held offices in the 
Japanese puppet government, as had 14 surviving members of the Senate. Without the latter 14, Filipino President 
Sergio Osmena could not convene a Senate quorum . Although Osmena was reluctant to reconvene the Congress, he 
did so under prodding by MacArthur, thus seating 45 members who were still under a cloud. 
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These blatant steps handed the Communists another issue by which to gain more 
sympathizers. 

VULNERABILITIES 

The roots of the insurgency carried out by the Huks can be traced to the social 
dissatisfaction generated by economic inequities; to Communist exploitation of 
popular dissidence and lack of confidence in the Government; and to the inability 
of the inept and corrupt governmental leadership to reverse this unfavorable situa- 
tion. 

For generations before World War II, agrarian unrest had been a serious problem 
in central Luzon and, in varying degrees, in the agriculturally rich Cagayan Valley 
of northern Luzon and in kindred areas on other islands such as Panay, Negros, 
and Mindanao. But economic exploitation was not limited to agriculture alone. Labor- 
ers in the sugar, mining, lumbering, and quarrying industries, for example, faced 
economic problems as grave as those of the peasantry. And, as industrallzation and 
commerce grew after the turn of the 20th century, workers in the larger population 
centers- Manila and Cebu City, for example- also often found themselves in an 
economic trap from which escape appeared impossible. Meanwhile, the general 
letdown of morale and morals incident to the war had opened the door to corruption 
at almost all governmental levels. Black marketeering flourished in all commodities, 
including relief and rehabilitation supplies, and inflation was rampant, with the 
result that legitimate business was paralyzed and economic recovery precluded. 

Other factors promoting the growth of communism and other dissident movements 
in the Philippines were the political philosophies and policies espoused by the gen- 
erally ultraconservative ruling class, both before and after World War II. Deeply 
entrenched, if not always overt forms of social discrimination also generated resent- 
ment among some segments of the population. Still another base upon which the 
Hukbalahap movement could build was the long Filipino tradition of insurgency- the 
use of guerrilla warfare, sedition, sabotage, and all affiliated clandestine techniques 
against any established authority. But whatever the weight of other causative factors, 
it was principally the problems incident to agrarian unrest- and, concomitantly, 
governmental failure to solve those problems - that gave rise to the Communist- 
inspired, Communist-dominated, and Communist- controlled Hukbalahap insurgency 
in the Philippines. 

INSURGENT WAR-THE THREAT 
INSURGENT ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 

The Communists' objectives were to overthrow the Philippine Government by military 
means and, following this, to establish a people's democracy on the Communist 
model. To overthrow the government, Huk plans called for a two-phase military 
strategy. During the first phase of strategic defensive, Huk forces would retreat or 
withdraw, then expand, and finally execute a limited offensive. By mid-1950, the Huks 
had passed beyond the first step of retreat, were well into the second step of expan- 
sion, and were executing a limited offensive over large areas of the Central Plains. 
They were waiting only until this first phase of military operations was completed 
to move into the second phase of strategic offensive. Their plans in mid-1950 en- 
visaged a grand buildup of cadres to 56,000 men, with concomitant increases in 
party membership and organized masses. They were planning massive strikes, a 
general uprising, and a strategic offensive by over 100,000 Huk troops -to culminate 
in the takeover of the Philippine Government within 2 years. This grand offensive 
was never mounted; Huk operations never passed beyond the limited offensive step. 

The organization with which the Communists proposed to take over the country 


followed normal Communist concepts. At the top was the National Congress of the 
CPP. Actually, party affairs were generally run by a Central Committee of 31 per- 
sons, under which the 11 -man Politburo formed an executive committee. A sec- 
retariat of five members, consisting of the chairmen of five national departments, 
operated under the Politburo. The five departments were the National Military De- 
partment (the Hukbalahap proper), the National Organization Department (which 
worked through Communist-dominated workers and peasants groups), the National 
Education Department, the National Finance Department, and the National Intel- 
ligence Department. 

The upper echelon of the National Military Department consisted of- a GHQ which 
included the army commander, two deputy commanders, and five general staff 
sections. Field operations were controlled by 10 numbered regional commands 
(RECO's) and the Manila City command. Regional commands were broken down into 
field commands (regiments); battalions (seldom used); and the basic guerrilla unit, 
the company or squadron. 

The National Organization, Education, and Finance Departments were set up in 
echelon and by area, much as was the National Military Department. The National 
Intelligence Department, on the other hand, consisted of a small central group that 
coordinated information received from the other departments. The entire apparatus 
coordinated the work of the four vertically organized national departments, each of 
which maintained a close horizontal relationship with the other departments at all 
echelons of control, and the whole was marked by strict discipline that was essential- 
ly military in nature. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 



The Hukbalahap movement was normally characterized by a shared, committee- 
type leadership. Although Luis Taruc was never the sole leader of the Hukbalahap, 
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he did become the best known Huk, the military leader, and toward the end of the 
insurgency the senior leader of the Communist Party in the Philippines. After his 
surrender in May 1954, no single Huk leader had enough influence to succeed him as 
head of the insurgent movement. 

The son of a poverty-stricken peasant family of Pampanga Province in central 
Luzon, Taruc had begun his career of political agitation as a Socialist in the early 
1930*3. Perhaps disillusioned by the slow progress of the relatively moderate Social- 
ists, he had gravitated toward the radical left; and, under the influence of an Ameri- 
can Communist in the Philippines, by 1938 he had become a confirmed Communist. 
Before World War II, Taruc had not been a top echelon leader among the Communists; 
but, after the Japanese captured many of the party's highest leaders in January 1942, 
second-echelon leadership, including Taruc, took over the party reins in central 
Luzon. Shortly thereafter, Taruc became chairman of the Military Committee of the 
Communist-dominated Provisional National Committee of the United Front, and a 
member of the 12 -man presidium of the National Committee. 

Taruc* s Military Committee ultimately evolved into a national headquarters of the 
Hukbalahap, and the early Provisional National Committee virtually passed out of 
existence. In addition, Taruc normally commanded one of the central Luzon mili- 
tary regional commands of the Hukbalahap. During the post-World War II Hukbalahap 
insurgency, Taruc was a member of the National Congress, the Central Committee, 
the Politburo, and the Secretariat, and headed the National Military Department, 
As the Hukbalahap movement began to disintegrate, virtually all affairs became 
concentrated in the National Military Department. 

Taruc, it appears, lacked the dynamic, forceful personality needed to impose a 
strong, individual leadership over the entire Hukbalahap movement; indeed, it seems 
evident that he preferred to share power rather than to exert a dictatorial over- 
lordship. Taruc*s communism appears to have been '‘tainted" by a Philippine na- 
tionalism that would have been anathema to an orthodox Communist; and it may be 
conjectured that, had the Hukbalahap insurgency been successful and had Taruc 
emerged as the principal leader, he might well have followed a semi -independent line. 

INSURGENT OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

In general, the period from 1946 to 1950, which was characterized by incompetence 
on the part of government and the armed forces, favored the Huks. At the beginning 
of this period, the Hukbalahap was virtually disbanded as a military force, and the 
Communist leadership was emphasizing political action and general mobilization of 
supporters. But the Communists had not forgotten that a day for armed uprising 
might come, and individual members had, for the most part, kept their arms. By 
black-market operations, bribery, barter, purchase, theft, and raids, former Hukba- 
lahap military leaders, during early 1946, had also begun to secure stocks of the 
most modern American small arms, rifles, machineguns, and other military equip- 
ment. 

The Communists were served by the government's anti -Hukbalahap hunts during 
the spring of 1946, since these actions alienated people from the government. Even 
hastily reorganized Huk squadrons often proved more than a match for government 
forces; and, by the end of May, the Communists' military rebuilding became an 
established fact, as Luis Taruc reconstituted GHQ Hukbalahap. 

By early June, President Roxas had to admit the futility of the government's police 
actions. He now tried mediation and negotiation, promising reforms in the share- 
cropping system and a 3 -month truce during which the Hukbalahap could disband and 
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turn in their arms. The truce, however, never really existed except at the highest 
levels of Communist and government echelons, probably because neither side had 
sufficient strength to impose its authority on regional and local subordinates. It 
thus accomplished nothing beyond giving government forces time to re-equip and 
reorganize and granting the Hukbalahap an opportunity to improve their military 
posture. 

Even before the truce deadline of 31 August 1946, bitter fighting broke out all over 
central Luzon and spread into Laguna and Tayabas Provinces of southern Luzon, 
where the Communists were having new organizational success. The expiration of 
the truce was the signal for a new outbreak of indiscriminate terrorism on the part 
of the Philippine Armed Forces. The new campaigns, unparalleled in ferocity, again 
served mainly to further the Hukbalahap cause by fomenting peasant hatred or all 
government forces and representatives. 

The Hukbalahap guerrillas remained highly mobile and continually harassed govern- 
ment armed forces with small hit-and-run raids and ambushes over wide areas of 
Luzon. These generally successful tactics improved Huk morale, limited their com- 
bat casualties, kept Huk units intact, and attracted recruits to the Communist cause, 
while they impressed the peasantry with the futility of the government's military op- 
erations and helped demoralize and exhaust government forces. 

Meanwhile, the Communists gained more success in expanding their mass support 
base beyond the four central Luzon provinces of Tarlac, Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, 
and Bulacan, the original area of "Huklandia." For this purpose they employed a new 
National Peasants Union (Pambansang Kaisahan ng Magbubukid (PKM)), formed by 
merging the remnants of the prewar KPMP and AMT. In the fall of 1946, the PKM 
moved rapidly into Bataan and Zambales Provinces, west of the Central Plains, 
followed by Hukbalahap military organizers. Increased political and military or- 
ganizational efforts also took place in Pangas inan, Nueva Vizcaya, Isabela, Laguna, 
Batangas, and Tayabas (Quezon) Provinces of Luzon, and a good administrative 
base was formed on Panay Island. This organizational activity yielded the Huks 
both money and recruits. 

The Huks were, however, willing to accept a slower pace of military operations in 
central Luzon in November 1946. Although by no means defeated during the govern- 
ment's’ 1946 punitive operations, they were willing to use a period of grace to re- 
pair damage and build up military and political strength. They remained quiet when, 
in January 1947, President Roxas, in what was probably a propaganda move, an- 
nounced that the Huk problem had been solved; and it was the government that ini- 
tiated new operations. In March the Hukbalahap were faced with a 3 -pronged offensive 
sweep through the Central Plains, the best and largest yet organized, as government 
forces converged on the known Huk strongholds of Mount Arayat and the nearby 
Candaba Swamp. 

Overconfident militarily, and at least temporarily obsessed with expansion of the 
civilian mass support base, the Hukbalahap were caught by surprise. They had also 
neglected security and now discovered that government agents had infiltrated both 
their military and political organizations. The latter, especially, resulted in severe 
blows to the mass support base. But militarily, the Huks were not badly hurt- their 
military units were prepared to go underground at a moment's notice and many of 
them, at the time of the action, were engaged in establishing bases in mountainous 
areas on both sides of. the Central Plains. By and large, the upper echelons of Com- 
munist military and political organizations escaped the government's dragnet opera- 
tion, which, from a purely military point of view, was hardly an outstanding success. 
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From March 1947 through March 1948 the insurgency was less violent in nature, but 
the Huks renewed their organizational efforts in ways that were to have an important 
bearing on the future. They strove to expand their political and military forces, 
facing some difficulties as the government's economic program improved conditions 
in the Philippines. Both political and military training schools were established, 
regional commands for military operations were set up, and preparations for a 
protracted political and military conflict were continued. The direction of these 
efforts was made obvious by the renaming of the Hukbalahap as the Hukbong Mapag- 
palaya ng Balayan (Peoples* Liberation Army (HMB)). They, nonetheless, continued 
to be known as Huks. 

Circumstances aided the Huks when, in April 1948, President Roxas died and Vice 
President Elpidio Quirino took over. Initially, Quirino attempted to solve the Hukba- 
lahap problem by conciliation, truce, and amnesty, even allowing Luis Taruc to take 
his seat in Congress. But once again, a truce and amnesty period had little real 
effect. Although bad faith existed on both sides during the truce and government 
forces never entirely halted military operations, it soon became obvious that the 
Huks were interested in securing peace only on their own terms. They used the 
truce for organizing and propagandizing; and by mid-August 1948, when it had become 
clear that nothing more was to be accomplished, Luis Taruc left Manila for a hideout 
in the Central Plains. When, the next day, the government launched a new punitive 
campaign, the Hukbalahap answered with a statement that the Philippines could no 
longer hope to secure peace and democracy by constitutional and parliamentary 
means. 

The alternative was obvious - open, armed revolt. Nonetheless, as of August 1948 
the Hukbalahap still did not feel that the proper conditions existed for initiating a 
successful insurgency. First, they felt that their civilian support base needed ex- 
pansion; second, they had to convince the peasantry and workers that armed revolt 
was the only solution; and, third, they had to expand and perfect the organization of 
their military forces. In the "education" of the peasantry and workers for armed 
revolt, the Hukbalahap received much indirect help from the obvious failures of the 
Quirino administration. They were further benefited by the government's military 
weakness. 

A climax of sorts came during the elections of 1949, which matched Jose Laurel, 
puppet president under the Japanese and standard bearer of the Nacionalista Party, 
against Quirino and the Liberal Party. The election itself, during which the Huks 
played, to say the least, an equivocal part, was marked by violence, corruption, and 
even farce. Quirino won, but this election was the signal for the corrupt and venal 
virtually to take over the administration of the country. By the end of 1949, the 
government was being paralyzed by greed, corruption, and lethargy on the part of 
both civil servants and armed forces personnel. Seeing no way out of this morass, 
Filipinos almost despaired of democratic government. 

The Hukbalahap not only appeared to have a definite and feasible program, but, at 
the same time, they had built up their political and military organizations to the 
point that they expected to be able to take over the Philippines by the end of 1951. 
Throughout late 1949 and much of 1950, the Hukbalahap greatly increased military 
activity. Raids and ambushes became daily occurrences throughout the Central 
Plains; northern and southern Luzon felt the Impact; some parts of Manila were 
hardly safe during the day, let alone at night; guerrilla activity spilled over into 
Panay and Negros Islands. No government official was safe from murder and robbery 
unless well protected; barns, crops, warehouses,, homes, and animals of wealthy 
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landowners were destroyed; the important sugar industry suffered. In short, the 
democratic future of the country was in jeopardy unless some drastic action was 
taken by the government. 

Tactically, the Hukbalahap employed raids and ambushes as their principal military 
actions. Raids fell into three main categories: organized assaults against Philippine 
Armed Forces' positions; attacks in populated areas to liquidate village mayors and 
other government officials; and general nuisance operations to impress or intimidate 
the civilian population. Generally, the Huks were successful in achieving surprise, 
and careful preparation was a hallmark of the raids during 1949-51, the heyday of 
Hukbalahap power. At this time the Huks operated in the outskirts of Manila and 
made terroristic incursions into the city. Night operations were frequent; other 
raids took place on the eve of or during important religious fiestas or national 
holidays. Usually the Huks avoided daytime operations except during typhoons or 
heavy rains, when both approach to and withdrawal from an objective would be 
covered. Other daytime raids were made against weak Philippine Armed Forces 
detachments that could not be supported in less than 6 hours, giving the Huks time for 
a getaway. 

For ambushes, the Hukbalahap normally chose mountainous or hilly terrain where 
vegetation provided ample concealment. Usually, ambushes were set up against 
small government detachments or supply convoys, but the Huks were not averse to 
ambushing larger units if the terrain and situation promised a safe and rapid route 
for withdrawal. The most notable ambush came in April 1949, when the Huks shot up a 
motor party, killing Mrs. Aurora Quezon, widow of a Filipino president, as well as 
other members of her family and several high officials. Whether the Huks actually 
knew whom they were ambushing is unknown, but the killing created widespread 
popular revulsion and the action was later said to have proved to be a psychological 
error. Nonetheless, Huk strength continued unabated. In both ambushes and raids, 
the Huks employed the hit-and-run technique, which avoided major clashes and 
emphasized mobility. Such a technique kept Hukbalahap forces intact to fight again, 
pushed government forces off balance, and wore out government units in fruitless 
pursuits. 

Sabotage was not a favorite Hukbalahap tactic. The Huks had no desire to alienate 
actual or potential supporters by destroying public facilities; they did not wish to 
destroy communications facilities they could use themselves; and they apparently 
lacked trained saboteurs and sabotage equipment. 

The Huks did, however, employ selective terror, coercion, and intimidation, which 
proved to be a difficult problem for the government to solve. In the areas they 
dominated, the insurgents established an apparatus for controlling the villages and 
surrounding territory. This included the use of "terror forces" that executed violent 
measures against the local population and noncooperating government officials, 
and the establishment of citizens' courts. Similar techniques were practiced within 
the Huks' own ranks, where "treason" or desertion could lead to execution. 

For logistic support, the Huks depended in large measure on the peasants in the 
countryside. Normally, food was obtained from voluntary contributions and carried 
by military units or civilian volunteers to mountain or hillside training and concen- 
tration areas. When the situation demanded, the Hukbalahap commandeered or stole 
food supplies; and, when Communist influence began to wane, Hukbalahap troops in 
the field obtained most of their food through such extralegal operations. Fixed 
logistic bases were not unknown, especially in the hills and mountains on either 
side of the Central Plains or in hills above the plains of Panay. However, such bases 



were seldom large and, by intent, were usually scattered so as to avoid disastrous 
losses. Often, a Huk squadron took a station outside a Central Plains village where it 
was assured of food supplies for at least a few days; the unit would then move a few 
miles and repeat the process. 

Military equipment was a conglomeration of prewar and World War II materiel. 
Uniforms were virtually nonexistent except at the higher command levels and then 
were mainly the same khakis that the Philippine Army wore. Some arms derived from 
the guerrilla days of World War II, others were stolen from US Army depots or 
captured from Philippine forces during raids and ambushes. The whole was limited 
to small arms, mainly old Enfield and Springfield rifles and carbines, with a few 
machineguns, and a very few mortars. Ammunition was obtained in the same way 
as were the small arms, by theft, purchase, and raids. Ammunition was sometimes a 
major problem for the Hukbalahap, and ammunition shortages helped dictate the 
military tactics they employed. In summary, the logistic support operation was 
generally mobile in nature, with small, scattered fixed bases. 

Two serious disadvantages the Huks were' never able to overcome were the geo- 
graphic restriction of the area in which they fought, and their deficiency in com- 
munications. From the outset, the Communists found their strongest support in 
dissident agricultural areas. The stronghold of actual and potential insurgency was 
the densely populated Central Plains of Luzon, extending southward roughly 110 miles 
from Lingayen Gulf to Manila. Next in importance after the Central Plains were the 
rich agricultural areas of southern Luzon, especially Batangas and Tayabas Prov- 
inces, and the relatively undeveloped agricultural areas of the Cagayan Valley of 
northern Luzon where the insurgents also gained a significant foothold. Off Luzon, 
the strongest Communist movement developed on the agricultural plains of Panay 
Island and northwestern Negros Island; on neither of these islands, however, did the 
insurgency attain the scope evidenced on Luzon. But the Central Plains area, which 
proved such a fertile field for Communist insurgency, also presented difficulties. 
The area was generally wide open, lacking forests or dense jungle in which guer- 
rilla bands could easily hide. In addition, it was rather restricted- 110 miles long 
by an average of 40 miles wide -and could be fairly easily patrolled by a large coun- 
terguerrilla force. 

Recognizing the shortcomings, the Huks moved bases and headquarters on or near 
the wooded slopes of Mount Arayat and among the multitudinous waterways of the 
nearby Candaba Swamp. Since such areas were not large enough to accommodate all 
the Communist military and political machinery, higher political and military head- 
quarters, including schools, were hidden in the mountainous regions on either side 
of the Central Plains and the hill areas of southern Luzon. Nonetheless, all Com- 
munist organizations could not withdraw to the mountains. Withdrawal would have 
undermined the confidence of their supporters and, in effect, handed over the sup- 
port base to the government. As a result, important Huk leaders were usually found 
moving about the Central Plains, where they could melt into the general populace, 
but where they were also in greater danger of being detected. The Hukbalahap also 
had to keep significant strength in the Central Plains because of the movement's 
complete dependence upon this area for food and other supplies. When government 
forces were able to block supply routes from the Central Plains to the mountains, 
the Communists faced increasing problems. 

The Hukbalahap were especially weak on communications. The geography of the 
Philippines made the setting up of any clandestine communications system com- 
plicated. Security problems inhibited the use of telephone and telegraph lines, while 
lack of equipment prevented setting up a good shortwave radio network. Of necessity, 
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they fell back on a standard courier system with relays, which worked well enough 
where the . Huks were strong. However, when government operations became more 
effective, dependence upon the courier system proved a serious handicap. 

The total strength of the Hukbalahap and their sympathizers may only be estimated. 
Indications are that the number of activists -the high command and the people en- 
gaged in the work of the five national departments - never reached a total of more 
than 17,500 on Luzon, even during the peak of Huk power in 1949-51. At this zenith 
the armed strength of the Hukbalahap proper was estimated to be in the range of 
12,000 to 15,000 men. In addition to the hard-core activists, the Communists could 
depend upon the more or less open support of perhaps another 100,000 Filipinos on 
Luzon alone, most of them peasants. Some estimates place the total number of active 
supporters at 250,000, plus passive sympathizers and those who were coerced into 
giving aid. Taruc himself claimed a mass support base of 2 million persons. 

No reliable figures on Huk casualties are available. Between early 1950 and late 
1955, the total Huk loss was around 10,000 armed men; for this figure there is no 
breakdown as the number killed, wounded, captured, or surrendered. By April 1952, 
it was estimated that some 35 to 40 percent of all armed Hukbalahap had been killed 
or captured. By May 1954, Huk strength had dropped from 12,000 to 2,000 armed 
men in the field- a clear indication of the decline of Huk power and the success of 
the internal defense forces. 

INTELLIGENCE 

During the height of their power, the Huks had excellent intelligence information, 
but the adequacy of their collection system was probably overestimated by govern- 
ment forces. In fact, the Huks hardly had to work to obtain good Intelligence- govern- 
ment and armed forces security was notoriously poor; troop movements often re- 
ceived advance newspaper publicity; and the demoralization of the armed forces 
was such that the Huks could often buy much information. Of course, the Hukbalahap 
had a built-in intelligence advantage in the vast number of members or sympathizers 
among the peasantry, including municipal officials. 

Until Magsaysay became Defense Minister in 1950, intelligence efforts were directed 
at gaining the cooperation of government officials who had access to pertinent govern- 
ment information. Until Magsaysay was able to install and enforce some measure 
of security within the government bureaucracy, obtaining valuable information usually 
required merely a bribe. 

In Manila the labor unions and youth organizations were infiltrated wherever possible, 
and the offices of union officials were used as meeting places and storage areas for 
Huk documents. The guerrillas were instructed not to operate in zones where under- 
ground headquarters were located and nonmilitary functions were being carried out. 
The fact that they kept written documents, however, was disastrous to the party 
apparatus in Manila. The operations of the Hukbalahap virtually ceased in Manila 
when the leaders and many of their documents were captured in June 1950. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

One authority has pointed out that the usual "agitprop" organization in the Philippines 
took the form of PEIRA (the Political, Economic, Intelligence, and Research Associ- 
ation), which was the body primarily responsible for the dissemination of Huk propa- 
ganda. In addition to a continuing flow of posters, pamphlets, and leaflets designed 
for the general public, four major publications by PEIRA were Ang Kommunlsta, 
Titus , Mapappalaya , and Klayarn . Almost everything was mimeographed, and the 
pamphlets were usually illustrated with crudely drawn cartoons. The contents were 
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a mixture of political analysis, comments on the news, stories of peasant exploitation 
"at the hands of the landlords," and appeals to support the "national liberation 
movement." This literature was widely circulated throughout central Luzon by young 
courier agents of PEIRA. 

The propaganda line varied according to current objectives and targets of attack. 
Certain themes, however, reappeared constantly. These were: corruption, bribery, 
and injustice of the Federal Government; land reform; and charges that US interests 
always represented imperialism and colonialism. Local and temporary issues were 
also seized upon, such as the irregularities and intimidation of voters and candidates 
in the Federal elections of 1949, and the brutality of EDCOR "concentration camps." 
It should be noted, however, that no charges were leveled against municipal em- 
ployees, as this was a group potentially useful to the Huks. Except for the anti- 
United States themes, the Huk propaganda lines were fairly effective. An investigator 
who interviewed ex-Huks to determine the most important aspects of Huk appeal 
found a variety of contributing factors. Some were forced to join at gunpoint; others 
joined to avoid government prosecution on other criminal charges; others indicated 
primary concern for agrarian reform; others were influenced by verbal persuasion. 
Personal friendship with an insurgent, Communist promises of land reform, the 
hopes for a more democratic government, and even mere curiosity drove many to the 
ranks of the insurgents. 

A great deal of emphasis was placed on the indoctrination of new Huk recruits, 
which was the responsibility of the regional commands' educational departments. 
These recruits, as well as populations of Huk- controlled areas, were put through 
well -developed Communist indoctrination program. 

In addition to these mass schools, special military schools were operated. One of 
these was "Stalin University," located in the vicinity of Mount Arayat, which was 
designed to train military unit leaders in guerrilla tactics. 

In the immediate postwar period, the use of terror as a psychological action to 
further the revolutionary movement was sporadic; it evidently occasioned great 
debate within the ranks of the Central Committee. A series of terrorist raids on 
villages took place immediately after the resumption of hostilities in the spring of 
1946. The major purpose of these attacks seems to have been to show the local 
inhabitants that the insurgent forces could not be defeated by government army and 
security forces, and thus to forestall popular cooperation with government officials. 
The terrorist attacks against individual vehicles and individuals traveling in areas 
occupied by insurgent forces were intended to impress upon the public the strength 
of the clandestine organization. This practice was largely abandoned after the attack 
on the widow of ex-President Quezon, an incident that aroused great public indigna- 
tion. In 1949, after the election of Quirino and the escape of several Communist 
leaders to the hills, the Huks decided to intensify their efforts and stepped up their 
terrorist attacks on villages. These attacks were accompanied by others on farmland 
and forest areas, to extend the area of Huk control and to demonstrate concretely 
their aversion to landlords. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

A disadvantage for the Communists was their lack of access to safe ports from which 
outside help might have been obtained. There is no indication that the Huks received 
f^-any significant amount of military supplies from sources outside the Philippines. 
It appears that for a short period the Communists may have had one or two advisers 
from Communist China, and some few arms may have been smuggled in, but there 
is little indication that the Chinese Communists forwarded any significant amount of 
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arms or other military materiel. Communist China did send printed material, 
mainly propaganda, smuggled in by one means or another. It has also been re- 
ported that as much as $200,000 was sent into the Philippines from China and dis- 
tributed to the Huks by the Chinese Communist Party of the Philippines. Local 
Chinese did make donations to the Huks. This lack of external support worked to 
the advantage of the government since the Huks had only a limited number of small 
arms. 

Nevertheless, despite certain shortcomings, Huk fortunes were on the upswing 
toward the end of the 1940's. During this period governmental programs, unbalanced 
and misoriented as they were, were unable to make headway. Without some drastic 
change, the Philippines appeared destined for ultimate submission to Communist 
pressure. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE-THE RESPONSE 
HOST GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 

Between his election in April 1946 and his death 2 years later, President Roxas had 
tried a variety of measures to put down the Huk insurgency. At first, the government 
had relied on military force and terror, but by June 1946, the President had declared 
a 3 months' truce. Recognizing the validity of some Huk complaints and the effective- 
ness of their political action, the Roxas administration countered in the summer of 

1946 with its own political program, promising a 70-30 percent split for share- 
croppers, the elimination of usury, government loans to poor farmers, fairer recog- 
nition for World War II guerrillas, the subdivision of large estates for resale, and 
a resettlement program for overcrowded agricultural regions. 

But Roxas had neither the public support nor the financial base to implement his 
program. His promises, unaccompanied by any civic action or psychological opera- 
tions programs, never convinced the peasants that the reforms would actually occur 
and, when unfulfilled, drove more men into the ranks of the Huks. Fighting broke out 
again before the expiration of the truce at the end of August. By November 1946, 
operations slowed down. For their part, the Huks were willing to slacken the pace. 
For his part, President Roxas apparently wanted to test the effects of his reform 
proposals and other promises. Also, disorganized government forces were nearing 
exhaustion and needed time to rest, reorganize, and re-equip. Finally, the govern- 
ment may have overestimated the beneficial effects of the 1946 military campaigns. 

In what seemed an obvious propaganda move, President Roxas announced in January 

1947 that the Hukbalahap problem was solved and that peace and order had returned 
to the Central Plains. In March, the government began major military operations, 
which caught the Huks by surprise and disrupted their organizational base but did 
not succeed in eliminating the guerrillas. 

During the following year, President Roxas took steps to stabilize the economy, to 
ameliorate some of the worst agrarian ills, and to improve the general efficiency of 
government operations. Perhaps the most significant development in this period was 
the negotiation of new United States -Philippine aid agreements, which brought more 
funds into the Philippine economy and established the Joint US Military Advisory 
Group (JUSMAG) in the Philippines. With the aid and advice of JUSMAG, the Philip- 
pine Army began to re-equip and reorganize. Fighting, however, continued in the 
Central Plains with little result beyond increasing popular resentment against the 
government. Against the advice of a number of government officials who wanted to 
come to terms with the Huks, President Roxas outlawed both the Huks and their 
affiliated National Peasants Union (PKM) in March 1948. 
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Following Roxas' death in April 1948, President Quirino continued the political and 
economic measures already started. In the early days of his regime, President 
Quirino offered the Huks amnesty, mediation, and a new truce; and he made promises 
of land reform and negotiation on many other programs and policies the Hukbalahap 
advocated. These offers accomplished little. The Huks used the truce for extending 
their organization; and Luis Taruc, whom the President had allowed to return to 
Congress with back pay, went into hiding again in mid-August. The government 
countered with new military operations in the Central Plains, using the Philippine 
Constabulary (as the Military Police Command had been redesignated) and the para- 
military Civil Guard units. These operations achieved little, and the Hukbalahap 
menace remained unchecked. 

By the late fall of 1948, President Quirino, lacking the personal popularity of Roxas, 
was no longer able to exercise effective control over governmental operations. 
Corruption, which Roxas had begun to bring under control, again flourished; public 
morals and morale dropped to a new low; and mutual confidence between the govern- 
ment and people faltered. Favoritism in the appointment of armed forces' officers 
again became widespread, and large portions of the armed forces were once more 
immobilized in protecting private property. 

The Quirino administration had no answer except to increase terroristic military 
activity. But military operations were fast losing their effect. Instead of offering 
succor to peasants fleeing from Hukbalahap terror, the government treated them so 
poorly that many returned to their farms to embrace the Communist cause. Even 
in the face of pressures from members of his own Liberal Party and from American 
civil and military advisers. President Quirino appeared unwilling or unable to 
institute any reforms. 

In mid-1950, Quirino precipitated a political crisis by forcing the resignation of 
Ruperto Kangleon, Secretary of National Defense, who had been pushing for changes 
in the command structure of the Philippine Armed Forces. The Huks, taking advan- 
tage of the administration's indecision, immediately redoubled their efforts. Forced 
by public pressure to take new action to save the Philippines from collapse, the 
President on 1 September appointed Ramon Mags ays ay to the post of Secretary of 
National Defense. This was the turning point in the internal defense campaign. 

Ramon Magsaysay, son of a lower middle-class family of Zambales Province, 
western Luzon, had been a bus driver before World War II. During the war, he joined 
a guerrilla movement in western Luzon and rose to the rank of captain. While neither 
the highest ranking nor most important guerrilla leader in western Luzon, Magsaysay 
ran an efficient, honest unit that gained the respect and support both of the people of 
Zambales Province and the US officers who led the guerrilla movements in Bataan 
and Zambales. After American forces returned to Luzon, Magsaysay served with 
distinction as military governor of Zambales Province. During this period, he 
emerged as a champion of veterans' rights, a protector of the common people, and 
an honest administrator; as a result, his popularity and prestige grew rapidly. In 
1946 and again in 1949, he was elected congressman from Zambales and in the 
Philippine Congress gained national attention through his fights for veterans' benefits, 
his reputation for honesty, his activities as chairman of the House Committee on 
National Defense, and as chief of a mission to Washington that secured additional 
benefits for Filipino veterans. As defense committee chairman, he had pressed with 
some success for many reforms of the Philippine Armed Forces that American 
advisers recommended, Magsaysay came to his new post promised a virtually free 
hand by Quirino, who charged him with complete responsibility for the re-establish- 
ment of law and order. 
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SECURITY 

Before exploring Magsaysay's approach to the insurgency problem, it is necessary 
to examine the forces that he had at his disposal when he assumed the duties of 
Secretary of Defense. 

POLICE AND PARAMILITARY FORCES 

The Philippine Constabulary (PC), which had the initial major responsibility for 
action against the dissident Huks, was formally organized in August 1901 to enforce 
and maintain peace and order. After some organizational changes, the Constabulary 
had established a reputation as an efficient force on the eve of World War II. A few 
months prior to the beginning of this great conflict, the PC was inducted into the US 
Army Forces Far East (USAFFE). Two combat PC regiments were formed that took 
responsibility for security missions in Manila and in neighboring provinces. At the 
outset of the war, PC units fought on Bataan and were engaged in many encounters, 
while during the Japanese occupation most of the members of the Constabulary went 
into the underground. After the defeat of the Japanese forces in the Philippines, the 
PC returned to active service with the Philippine Army (PA). In connection with the 
reorganization of the Army, the PC was designated the Military Police Command 
(MPC) under the operational control of the US Army Forces Western Pacific (AF- 
WESPAC). The primary mission of the MPC was then the maintenance of law and 
order and the enforcement of the orders of the US and Philippine Armies. Also in- 
volved was assistance to the Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines in 
enforcing civil laws, though not in active combat areas or on exempted reservations. 
•The MPC, pending the assumption of the function by the government, took responsi- 
bility for controlling the entrance and egress of all persons, forms of transporation, 
and imports and exports, except those belonging to the military and naval forces. 
Further responsibilities were to supervise local police activity and assist in the re- 
organization of the local civil police. The MPC was also responsible for guarding 
installations, prisoners of war, military prisoners, and collaborators. 

On 16 December 1945, the transfer of responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order to the civilian government started; it was completed on about 1 July 1946, 
The MPC was transferred to the Philippine Army when the islands received their 
independence on 4 July 1946, and was again reorganized as the Philippine Constabu- 
lary (PC) on 1 January 1948. The PC was then merged with the Armed Forces of the 
Philippines, 

During the insurgency, the PC functioned as the national police force. It was primar- 
ily equipped and trained to handle large-scale banditry, insurrections, and mass 
civil disturbances; it was not trained in the detection of crime and police work. 
PC units were stationed throughout the Islands and charged with the maintenance 
of law and order; this mission was accomplished primarily by the indirect super- 
vision of local police forces. When the local forces were incapable of handling a 
situation the constabulary could move in at the direction of the President, the head 
of the constabulary, or at the request of the local police official. There have been 
some indications that this power was not always wisely used. During the insurgency 
there was some friction between the constabulary and the local police forces. One 
of the causes of contention was that the PC was able to enter civil police juris- 
diction in the pursuit of its duties without the knowledge or consent of the local 
authorities, since it had police jurisdiction in all the Philippines. 

In addition to the constabulary at the national level, there was also the National 
Bureau of Investigation. This bureau was under the control of the Department of 
Justice and was modeled upon the FBI of the United States. It operated primarily in 
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the Manila metropolitan area; investigations in the provinces were limited by trans- 
portation facilities and funds. There was cooperation between the National Bureau of 
Investigation and the other police forces. 

There were 27 chartered cities in the Philippines, and each had its own city police 
force. These forces, especially in the smaller cities, suffered from lack of proper 
organization, inadequate equipment, insufficient training, and the ills of political 
patronage. The municipal police forces were organized along lines established by 
the American military government which followed the Spanish American War, and 
consisted of two line divisions, the uniformed service, and the secret service. The 
police force of Manila followed the organization, control, and other practices of the 
other chartered municipal police forces, but was better equipped and trained. 

Provinces of the Republic of the Philippines were administrative subdivisions of the 
government. Police responsibility of the provincial governor was carried out by two 
quasi-police forces which were the special agents of the governor and the provincial 
guard. The special agents of the governor were political appointees, and as such 
helped the municipal police to maintain order. The provincial guards were used 
primarily to guard the local jail. 

The municipality, which was an administrative subdivision of a province, was com- 
posed of several villages and was the seat of the municipal government. The mayor 
of a municipality was responsible for the maintenance of law and order and was ac- 
countable to the municipal governor and to the PC. The constabulary exercised con- 
siderable jurisdiction, making inspections and supervising the correction of de- 
ficiencies. Because the municipal police forces could not always afford firearms, 
these were sometimes lent to them by the PC. 

The barrio was the main administrative and political entity in rural areas; it was a 
subdivision of the municipality and the chartered city. A municipal or city councilor 
was in charge of a barrio or several barrios, which composed a district, and was 
charged with the maintenance of law and order. Each municipal barrio and some of 
the city barrios were entitled to a barrio lieutenant. As the representative of the 
councilor, the barrio lieutenant maintained law and order through the supervision of 
the rural policemen who were untrained and unpaid deputized barrio residents. When 
the barrio police could not handle a situation, the PC moved in. 

The organizational structure of the Philippine police systems gave the primary 
position of power to the PC by providing for joint responsibility with all the other 
systems and placing the PC in a position to supervise the other forces. One of the 
most important attributes of the PC was that political influence was so minimal that 
it was not an operationally disrupting factor, 

MILITARY FORCES 

The other force which engaged the insurgents was the Philippine Army. The army 
had its beginnings in 1935 when the Commonwealth of the Philippines made the 
provisions for establishment in Commonwealth Act No 1. On 26 July 1941, the Presi- 
dent of the United States called into the service of the United States all the organized 
military forces of the Philippines and directed that they be inducted into the US 
Army Forces Far East. About 5 years after its activation, the Philippine Army was 
in combat against the Japanese and served with distinction. During the occupation 
by the enemy, many members of the Philippine Army fought in the underground. As 
soon as the US Army landed on the beaches of Leyte, Headquarters, Philippine 
Army, was again reconstituted and designated as the Philippine Army Section of 
USAFFE Headquarters. After the reconquest of the islands the Philippine Army 
was reduced from a strength of 250,000 officers and men to 37,000 by June 1946. 



Upon the granting of independence by the United States on 4 July 1946, the army was 
drastically revamped. The designation Army of the Philippines was changed to 
Armed Forces of the Philippines. Major commands were formed as integral parts 
of the army. Headquarters, Army of the Philippines, became Headquarters, National 
Defense Forces. The Military Training Command became the Philippine Ground 
Forces. The Off Shore Patrol was redesignated the Philippines Naval Patrol; and 
the air force became the Philippine Air Force. 

Nevertheless, despite this reorganization of the army and its previous commendable 
service during the war, it was not prepared for the type of warfare that it faced in 
1946. As has already been noted, the terror tactics employed by the PA and its 
ineffectual Huk-hunts during the period 1946 - 50 were virtually self-defeating. Some 
drastic reform and reorientation was in order. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 

From the beginning, Magsaysay was convinced that a major problem was to restore 
confidence in the government, and that the first necessary step in this process was 
to rebuild confidence in the armed forces. During the first years of internal defense 
activity, military responsibility for anti-Huk activity had been vested mainly in the 
PC with army units assigned to it for action. The constabulary was a part of the 
armed forces, but it possessed police powers. At the end of World War II many 
undesirable elements had been recruited into it, and it was ill-equipped, under- 
manned, poorly trained, badly organized, and often miserably led. Pay was often 
late, and the constabulary, because of a logistic breakdown, was ordered to live 
off the country. As a result, commandeering of supplies became a way of life. In 
addition, the constabulary had little realization of the need to create a good relation- 
ship between itself and the populace in order to fight the type of warfare the Huks 
were waging. In fact, its actions had done much to destroy public confidence. 

When Magsaysay took office, the Philippine Army was already well along the road 
to basic reorganization and had been given principal responsibility for counter- 
guerrilla operations from the constabulary. Army strength in 1950 was about 17,000 
men and the constabulary strength was about 12,000. Magsaysay reduced the con- 
stabulary still further to a total of 7,000 men and accepted transfers of all over 
that number into the army. Eventually there were 4,000 men left in the constabu- 
lary as against 26,000 in the rest of the armed forces. 

In almost his first move, Magsaysay turned to the task of cleaning out the armed 
forces from top to bottom, suppressing terroristic tactics, halting graft, and weeding 
out the corrupt. Incompetent officers were retired or transferred, cliques were 
broken by transfers, and both the head of the constabulary and the Chief of Staff 
of the Armed Forces were forced out of office and replaced with men of Magsaysay’s 
own choosing. Summary dishonorable discharges were given undesirable enlisted 
men, and a number of officers were court martialed for past crimes, with great 
attendant publicity. Taking to the field himself in a series of surprise visits, Magsay- 
say instituted a system of spot promotions for officers and men who demonstrated 
efficiency and fighting ability. Battalion commanders were selected from suitable 
junior officers between 25 and 32 years old. 'The ration allowance was increased, 
and commandeering ended. Within a few months, there was a new, fresh spirit and 
morale in the Armed Forces. 

As he worked to improve the army internally, Magsaysay made strenuous efforts 
to improve its relations with the peasantry. He heard Complaints about the armed 
forces, and he made available, free of charge, the talents of his Judge Advocate 
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General's Department to help the peasantry pursue court cases. Finally, he ap- 
pointed civil affairs officers to army units, employing these men to interpret the 
armed forces to the people, gain the people's good will, and help solve the peasants' 
problems. 

Magsaysay next set about protecting the peasantry against Hukbalahap terrorism, 
ordering a battalion combat team to set up headquarters in each of the seven Huk- 
infested provinces. Realizing that this would mean the temporary defensive im- 
mobilization of a large part of his strength and feeling that such immobilization 
was the antithesis of proper internal defense procedure, he nonetheless accepted 
the temporary penalty so as to gain public confidence. He also knew he did not have 
the prestige to remove at once all the garrisons that had been detailed to the protec- 
tion of private property. In the meantime, he continued offensive actions with avail- 
able forces, increasing such operations as areas became stabilized. The entire 
program quickly began to pay dividends, and the hostile attitude of the general 
populace toward the armed forces soon began to yield. 

COUNTERGUERRILU OPERATIONS 

In the early years of the internal defense efforts, the armed forces had depended 
primarily upon large-scale operations sweeping across vast areas to the exclusion 
of other types of action. When efficiently conducted, sweep operations sometimes 
inflicted considerable damage on the Hukbalahap. On the other hand, large unit 
sweeps normally advertised themselves, giving the Huks ample time to avoid con- 
tact and go into hiding. They neither immobilized Huk units nor pressed them into 
confined areas. In Magsaysay' s view, sweep operations could not provide the armed 
forces with the constant and widespread initiative that successful counter guerrilla 
operations demanded. Moreover, Magsaysay was convinced that large-unit, area- 
type sweeps seldom paid dividends commensurate with the investment of time, money, 
and manpower required. Finally, his initial decision to provide the peasantry with 
positive protection against the Hukbalahap immobilized so many troops that, until 
army reorganization and expansion were completed, sweeps had to be limited in 
number and scope. 

When Magsaysay took over the Defense Department, the army's basic unit was a 
rather independent and often self-sufficient battalion combat team (BCT). BCT 
organization and training was based upon the tactical doctrine of the US Army, from 
which no drastic changes were needed for counter guerrilla operations. Such changes 
as were made were those of degree rather than kind and involved modifications 
to obtain more flexibility and mobility, as well as increased emphasis on scouting 
and patrolling, night operations, and squad and platoon actions. The BCT normally 
contained three rifle companies; a heavy weapons company; a light reconnaissance 
company; various service elements; if necessary, a battery of 105-mm howitzers; 
and sufficient transportation to put the entire BCT on wheels. The organization 
was well suited to the terrain of the Philippines. 

Except when the situation seemed particularly propitious for sweeps, Magsaysay 
depended upon small unit operations to maintain an offensive throughout as wide an 
area as possible. His own guerrilla experience during World War II probably in- 
fluenced his preference for small unit action and unorthodox tactics. These were 
not new in the fight against the Hukbalahap; Magsaysay merely went much further 
in their use than had his predecessors. 

Emphasis on highly mobile, small-unit actions led to the organization of commando- 
type units that undertook long-range patrols, conducted hit-and-run raids and am- 
bushes quite like those of the guerrillas, and generally harassed the Huks. Atypical 
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team consisted of 15 to 20 men and one officer. All teams had one thing in common - 
heavy firepower for the size of the unit. Thus, a 15-man team would be armed with 
two automatic rifles and at least four submachineguns. The teams normally carried 
a radio to maintain contact with headquarters, and a camera was often an important 
item of equipment, for Magsaysay was inclined to insist upon proof of Huk casualties. 

At first, most of the small units operated in uniform, but it was a short and easy 
step for teams to start moving about in civilian clothes, infiltrating among the 
populace and often passing themselves off as Hukbalahap units. Sometimes, small 
disguised groups might stay in a Huk-infested area for days, covering their real 
purposes by devoting only part of their time to army missions. More often, however, 
the teams tried to maintain contact with uniformed reinforcements by radio or 
courier. The teams seldom operated in complete detachment, but rather according 
to schedules that would bring them into contact with other units from time to time. 
Meticulous planning and coordination had to precede such operations, lest one dis- 
guised team start shooting up another or lest uniformed units mistake a disguised 
force for a Huk unit. 

Commando -type, disguised operations were always dangerous; for teams discovered 
and captured by the Huks, death was usually painful. On the other hand, in this type 
of clandestine, counterguerrilla warfare, the Philippine Army had advantages that 
foreign troops could never attain. The army could always man its teams with natives 
of the region in which the teams were to operate and, since so many enlisted men 
came from the same general background as did the Huks, it had little difficulty in 
finding men who could pass as peasants. Whatever the dangers and difficulties, such 
guerrilla tactics paid dividends. For example, during the first few months that both 
uniformed and disguised commando teams operated extensively, Philippine Army 
sources reported that Hukbalahap casualties rose 12 percent, while army casualties 
fell off 25 percent. 

Magsaysay also had some success in enlisting captured Huks in his cause. Perhaps 
the most outstanding example occurred on Panay Island, second only to central Luzon 
as a stronghold of Huk influence. In this instance, a Huk leader who had surrendered 
was sent back to Panay with a force of some 20 other ex-Huks and three enlisted men 
from army intelligence. For 3 months, this clandestine force operated in a manner 
that elicited the respect and confidence of the real Hukbalahap leaders on Panay. 
Its activities culminated in a "by invitation only" barbecue during which many of 
the most important members of the Huk high command on Panay were killed or 
captured. This was a blow from which the Hukbalahap organization on Panay never 
recovered. Deceit and treachery- favorite weapons of the Hukbalahap -were thus 
tactics that Magsaysay employed when he deemed them warranted. 

One aspect of the guerrilla-like tactics the army employed cannot be ignored — the 
impression these unorthodox operations made upon Huk sympathizers or those in- 
timidated by the Hukbalahap, When the peasantry discovered that the army was 
meeting and often beating the Hukbalahap with the Huk's own tactics, respect for the 
army grew, while fear of and respect for the Huks lessened. To find the army beating 
the Huks at their own game was so incongruous as to be amusing to many Filipinos 
and laid the Huks open to ridicule. The Army's success with guerrilla tactics was so 
impressive that, in many areas, the local population increasingly informed upon 
known or suspected Huks. 

In all of the army's small-unit actions - whether by regular units, disguised com- 
mandos, or former Huks -successful tactics involved constant offensive pressure, 
relentless pursuit, surprise, extreme mobility, and careful attention to security. 
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By such tactics the Philippine forces were able to force the Hukbalahap military 
units into mountainous areas where they were cut off from food and other supplies. 
And in the end, the Hukbalahap military forces were beaten to the ground largely by 
these small-unit operations. 

Airpower was also brought in to play a supporting role in counterguerrilla opera- 
tions. Apparently Magsaysay’ s predecessors had feared to use it very often lest 
unfavorable political consequences take place. The Philippine Air Force, with a 
personnel strength of about 4,000 in 1948, was active after 1950, particularly in 
resupply operations and in reconnaissance missions utilizing both ground spotters 
and photographic interpretation. Pilots delivered propaganda messages, broadcasting 
upsetting information to Huk units and dropping leaflets. The air force transported 
ground troops and, possibly most important of all, made it possible for Magsaysay 
to pay those lightning inspection visits to forward area units. It was also used in 
bombardment and in close support operations for ground attack. 

Under the Magsaysay regime, the effect of military operations against the Hukba- 
lahap, coupled with the civic action programs, was cumulative. For example, for 
the 21 months between April 1950 and the end of 1951, Philippine units captured 
about 4,500 Huk arms of all types; while during the 3 months from January to March 
1952, over 4,000 Huk weapons were captured or turned In. By that time, the Huk- 
balahap had lost well over 50 percent of the weapons they had had 2 years earlier. 
Casualties were also sapping Huk strength and recruitment no longer filled their 
ranks. By April 1952, 35 to 40 percent of the armed Huks who had been in the field 
in early 1950 had been killed, captured, or had surrendered, with the result that the 
Hukbalahap felt each succeeding casualty more keenly. 

The Huk menance had by no means disappeared by April 1952, but so much had been 
accomplished that the Armed Forces were able to start redeploying strength on the 
basis of tactical needs - releasing defensive garrisons for field operations, increasing 
the pace of offensive operations, undertaking constant surveillance of large areas, 
and sometimes returning to large-scale area sweeps. By the end of 1952, there was 
a marked decrease in the number of army units needed for military operations, with 
consequent benefit to other aspects of the internal defense campaign, since more 
troops could participate in resettlement projects and other civic action programs. 

By the time Luis Taruc surrendered to the government in May 1954, the Magsaysay 
program had reduced the Hukbalahap to little more than a nuisance. By the end of 
1955, the 2,000 armed Huks still in the field on Luzon could no longer be considered 
a military force or even bona fide guerrillas. For the most part, the remnant bands 
were acting like bandits, seeking only to sustain themselves. Police action, not 
military campaigns, sufficed to hold the remaining Huks in check, although Philip- 
pine Armed Forces continued patrolling, concentrating for operations against Huk 
units of significant size, and maintaining garrisons throughout the country to insure 
that no revival of Hukbalahap military activity could take place. Perhaps more 
important, the open Communist sympathizers had dropped from a high somewhere 
between 100,000 and 250,000 in 1949 and 1950 to fewer than 30,000 by the end of 
1955. Large segments of the agricultural population, which previously had offered 
no opposition to the Hukbalahap, were now militantly anti -Communist and were 
cooperating with government military and civic action forces. 

INTELLIGENCE 

The MPC under the US Army after the cessation of hostilities in World War H did 
not engage in any substantial amount of intelligence collection. The effort was further 
hampered by the lack of funds for intelligence work. Because there was no money to 
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pay agents and informers, an effective intelligence network could not be established. 
The problem was further aggravated by the shortage of trained personnel. The lack 
of confidence of the peasants, who were adversely influenced by abusive methods 
of interrogation, resulted in difficulty in obtaining intelligence information and in 
erroneous information. 

The Huks, besides having the sympathy of many of the peasants, took punitive sanc- 
tions against informers. Therefore, peasants who had to remain in the Huk- controlled 
and dominated areas had another good reason for not giving information to the 
internal security forces. 

The peasants' sympathy for the Hukbalahap movement made the collection of intel- 
ligence information a problem of great magnitude. One of the valuable contributions 
of the internal defense effort was the development of intelligence collection methods 
and techniques. Intelligence collection, evaluation and dissemination came to be 
recognized as the keystone to the success or failure of military operations. 

The first requirement was to gain information from the people. This meant that 
informants had to be protected against reprisals and terrorists. It also meant that 
the unsystematic and uncoordinated program of interrogation of captured Huks- 
with its attendant crude, unsophisticated, and often brutal methods -had to be changed. 

Aware of the opportunities being forfeited by the existing-or absence of-measures, 
Magsaysay took steps to reform the system. He demanded that prisoners be treated 
kindly whenever possible and took disciplinary action against armed forces units 
that unnecessarily manhandled prisoners. Schools were started to train officers in 
intelligence work. Improvements were made in the dissemination of military intel- 
ligence gained from prisoner interrogation, and the civil affairs officers attached 
to army units stepped into the interrogation process to get information useful for the 
armed forces' psychological operations program against the Huks. Intelligence 
information from local people, informant nets, interrogations, and patrols was 
collected and collated at battalion level. Card index files showed order of battle 
strength, and intelligence situation maps indicated Huk locations. 

The improvement in the treatment of prisoners had, in itself, a definite psychological 
effect. When word spread that torture, starvation, and general abuse were no longer 
the lot of the prisoner, surrenders increased, especially among peasants in the 
insurgent ranks who were lukewarm to the Huk cause. 

Another intelligence collection technique Magsaysay instituted with good results was 
a system of rewards. He started by offering small rewards for the surrender of 
arms and expanded this system by giving larger rewards for intelligence information 
of all types. High-ranking Communists were given price tagsj for example, one Jose 
Lava, was worth $50,000. The rewards, paid promptly with no strings attached, were 
demoralizing to the Huks, who could not compete financially and who well knew the 
appeal that even small amounts of money had for a poverty-stricken peasant. 

The Philippine authorities used several techniques to protect their sources of in- 
formation. The "Magic Eye," one of the more elaborate techniques, consisted es- 
sentially of a small tent or the back of a three-quarter ton truck covered with canvas. 
A small peephole was cut in the canvas and the informer or agent was placed inside 
the tent or truck with a government official. The informer could observe what was 
going on outside without those who were outside being able to see him. The next 
step in the operation was to parade the population of the village by the tent while 
the informant observed. The informant pointed out those of the population who he 
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knew had supported the Huks, those whom he suspected of supporting the Huks, 
and those he knew were loyal. 

Another example of the importance the Philippine Government placed on protecting 
its informants was the appeal by Mags ays ay for people to bring their information 
to him directly. He knew the people trusted him, and they could be sure that they 
would not be betrayed by an insurgent agant working for the government if they came 
directly to him. 

Counterintelligence measures were inherent in all operations. The army had to 
gain the support of the people in the barrios and eliminate the insurgent intelligence 
apparatus before it was able to gain the information it needed to support its opera- 
tions. Effective use was made of passive counterintelligence to screen operations - 
sometimes a whole unit donned Huk clothing and sometimes extensive demonstrations 
were made to disguise the objective of an operation. 


Magsaysay's intelligence efforts were aided by a stroke of good fortune early in his 
career. Shortly after he came to office, Magsaysay went alone to meet an informer, 
from whom he learned the identity of a Huk courier in Manila. Following up this 
information, the government was able to seize 12 members of the Communist Polit- 
buro, other Communist leaders, and truckloads of Communist documents, including 
a complete roster of party members, sympathizers, and Huk supporters. The in- 
telligence material seized by the government provided Magsaysay with Huk identi- 
fications, organization, and strengths, and a means of tracing security leaks in the 
government and armed forces. To assure that these captured Huks could not return 
to the hills when out of jail on bail, Magsaysay prevailed upon President Quirino to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus,** Although Huk field commanders quickly took 
over the reins, this was a blow from which the Communists never fully recovered. 

THE THREE-PRONGED WEAPON-EDCOR 

Although there were some basic- although not extensive - populace and resources 
control measures employed (e.g., firearms control and the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus) and normal psychological operations conducted, the real success 
in these two fundamental internal defense activities was manifest in a program that 
fell into the category of nation-building- EDCOR. The EDCOE, or Economic De- 
velopment Corps, program was living proof of the government’s desire to carry out 
economic and social reform, and it, coupled with honest elections and the elimination 
of corruption, undermined and eventually destroyed Communist propaganda themes. 


It had been realized early that neither army reform nor efficiently conducted military 
operations alone could solve the problems of insurgency in the Philippines. To 
Magsaysay it was obvious that a concomitant need was to attack the basic causes of 
dissidence; and he felt that the key to success lay in a realistic, efficient, and honest 
resettlement program. The idea was by no means new, but Magsaysay offered a new 
approach- an army- controlled and army -backed program, financed mainly by US 
funds, that not only would relieve overcrowded conditions in such areas as the 
Central Plains but would also aim at the rehabilitation of dissidents. With some mis- 
givings, President Quirino acceded to Magsaysay's request to give the Defense De- 
partment a free hand and to set aside large tracts of land on Mindanao Island for the 
project. 


To get his program underway, Magsaysay organized the EDCOR in December 1950 
under the direct supervision of the Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces. The EDCOR 
program did not simply transfer would-be settlers to virgin land and leave them to 


^Later, the President also suspended the writ from time to time in various areas of the Central Plains. 
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fend for themselves. Instead, early in 1951, EDCOR engineers began working on 
Mindanao to conduct surveys; secure titles; clear land; and construct roads, settlers' 
houses, and other buildings. The first EDCOR teams began working in February 1951, 
and scarcely 3 months later the first settlers arrived. In November 1951 a second 
project got underway on Mindanao, and in January 1954 a third project was started 
in Isabela Province of northern Luzon. 

Many of the settlers came from the flatlands of central Luzon and the coastal plains 
of Panay. To these farmers, clearing land was a new and disappointing task. To 
offset the difficulties, the army provided free transportation to the settlement site; 
a free home plot for gardening; 15 to 25 acres of free land for farming; aid in clear- 
ing and starting cultivation; police protection; elementary schools; medical care; 
water; and, in some cases, electricity. Military units were assigned to the settle- 
ments and served in a dual capacity of aiding in the administration of the camp and 
in furnishing protection. 

The program was by no means a giveaway: the settler entered a contract to repay 
the army for the food, house, tools, and work animals needed for his start. From its 
inception, the response to the program was overwhelming, and EDCOR always had 
more applicants than it could handle. Moreover, as already noted, the program 
proved a mighty propaganda weapon, for it took the wind out of a major Communist 
sail-the cry of land for the landless. In desperation, the Communists tried to sabo- 
tage the EDCOR projects, but such efforts rebounded to the disadvantage of the 
Hukbalahap. Even the most gullible peasant could recognize the hollowness of Com- 
munist propaganda about land for the landless when Huk leaders opposed the govern- 
ment's program. 

While EDCOR, under army direction and implementation, satisfied a significant 
requirement (not the least of which was its progress toward national development), 
the army was also occupied in community development on a continuous basis. It 
was in the latter program that the military had an opportunity to undertake specific 
projects. However, as already pointed out, Magsaysay recognized that progress in 
any endeavor was contingent on the restoration of public confidence in the Armed 
Forces and the government. Toward this end, he prohibited soldiers from living off 
the land or the peasants, and required them to pay for any food or services which 
they provided. As the lot of the soldiers Increased under Mags ays ay's reforms, they 
were able to afford their own food and necessities. In time, as the army increasingly 
demonstrated its good will toward the people, it won their firm support. 

With public confidence and respect insured, the army was then able to move ahead 
with civic action. 

"When the villagers began to accept the soldiers, Magsaysay went a step further. 
He made civic action a command responsibility, and assigned a civil affairs officer 
to each battalion. When one of these units was operating in the vicinity of a village, 
the battalion commander and his civil affairs officer would arrange a meeting with 
village officials to work out the relationship between the troops and the civilians. 
These arrangements frequently included the protection of the farmers from Huk 
raids on their crops and livestock, assistance during harvest, and advice on the 
village self-defense. Army officers were assigned to escort and protect Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advisors that came to the villages to assist the farmers. Troop 
labor was used to help the peasants to build schools and to dig wells. Civilians 
that were wounded in the fighting between the Army and the Huks were treated in 
Army hospitals. As impressive as these civic activities were, they probably did less 
to gain the support of the peasants than the actions taken by the Army to help the 
farmers in their agrarian problems. Upon Magsaysay's authorization, a number of 
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Judge Advocate officers donned civilian clothes and gratuitously represented the 
farmers in court to protect them from unscrupulous landlords or to assist them in 
acquiring a legal title to their land." 5 

In essence, the combination of military and nation -building operations, in the specific 
format developed by Magsaysay, comprised all the necessary elements essential 
to the defeat of the Communist-inspired insurgency. 

OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 

By the time of the congressional elections in 1951, Magsaysay's programs had made 
substantial inroads into Communist strength and support. Determined to prevent a 
repetition of the scandals of the 1949 elections, Magsaysay employed the armed 
forces to guard polls and protect voters. The election brought some surprises. 
President Quirino had thought that Magsaysay's progress would work to the advantage 
of his Liberal Party, but instead it suffered a drastic defeat. The people manifestly 
felt that, except for the Department of Defense, the Quirino administration was still 
corrupt and impotent. On the other hand, Magsaysay, gaining even new prestige and 
respect as a result of his efforts to guarantee an honest election, emerged as a 
tremendously popular national figure. 

The elections marked the beginning of a parting of the ways between Quirino and 
Magsaysay. The President began to suspect Magsaysay's motives and ambitions and 
to listen more closely to administration groups which had opposed Magsaysay from 
the beginning. Administration forces attempted to discredit Magsaysay publicly and, 
failing that, began to impede the work of the Defense Department. In February 1953, 
with his position becoming increasingly untenable, Magsaysay resigned as Secretary 
of National Defense and announced his candidacy for President on the Nacionalista 
ticket in the 1953 elections. When Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo, who had also 
broken with Quirino, withdrew from the race, Magsaysay also received the support 
of the Democratic Party. In April '1953, Magsaysay and the Nacionalistas won an 
overwhelming victory. 

Upon taking over the Presidency, Magsaysay put renewed effort into the Internal 
defense struggle. He pushed military campaigns, psychological operations, resettle- 
ment programs, and civic improvements of all types. He had new land reform acts 
passed by Congress, and he, put teeth into laws already on the books, such as the one 
calling for tenants to receive a minimum 70 percent share of the crops they raised. 
He promoted, with American aid, an extensive program to bring pure water to farms 
of the agricultural provinces; he pushed public education programs; and he started 
a broad program of road and bridge construction and maintenance. Finally, he 
pressed to completion a land resettlement program -mainly upon expropriated 
private lands -in the heart of Pampanga Province, long the stronghold of Hukbalahap 
power. The payoff came in May 1954 when Huk leader Luis Taruc surrendered. 

Magsaysay's popularity now knew no bounds in the Philippines; and the opposition of 
rich landowners, some important businessmen, and the ultraconservatives and 
ultranationalists did nothing to dim his reflection. The answer to the opposition came 
in the congressional elections of 1955, when eight of nine contested Senate seats 
went to men supported by Magsaysay. By this time, the Huks no longer constituted 
a military threat of serious proportions in the Philippines. 


** Colonel Edward G. Lonsdale, Civic Activities of the Military, Southeast Asia (Report of the Anderson-Southeast 
Asia Subcommittee of the Draper Committee, J3 March 795 9, p. 2) 



Manifestly, the Magsaysay programs, representing a judicious combination of mili- 
tary and civic action, had succeeded in the Philippines, Salient aspects of this suc- 
cess, in summary, include the following: 

First and most important, a dynamic, aggressive, and dedicated leadership- moti- 
vated by a sincere concern for public welfare and a conviction that success was 
possible against the Communist threat -was provided in the person of Magsaysay 
himself. To a certain extent, the government's success against Communist insur- 
gency in the Philippines during the period 1950 to 1955 may be termed a one-man 
show. 

Second, there was the realization that military action alone, no matter how efficiently 
conducted, could never provide a permanent solution to the basic causes of dissident 
movements in the Philippines, This realization led to the careful imposition of civic 
action and resettlement programs. The civic action program, conducted in the 
beginning almost entirely by the armed forces, was dedicated to the goal of restoring 
the people's confidence in their government and their armed forces. The resettle- 
ment program not only attacked land tenure and tenancy problems but also provided 
for the rehabilitation of dissidents. At the same time, however, Magsaysay knew 
that not one of those program^, or any combination of them, could succeed alone, for 
military action against militant insurgents was an equally necessary part of internal 
defense. 

Third, Magsaysay realized the need to provide honest and impartial government, 
dedicated to the proposition that the government was the servant of the people, not 
the reverse. This was basic to recapturing public confidence. 

Fourth, Magsaysay revitalized the armed forces into an effective force that, by 
combining orthodox and unorthodox tactics and emphasizing small-unit operations, 
could destroy the Communist military threat and beat the Hukbalahap at their own 
game of guerrilla warfare. 

The Philippines had faced a very real threat of Communist-led armed revolution 
at a period when economic and political chaos was at an all-time high and the govern- 
ment was verging upon complete impotency, if not collapse. Some may have taken 
comfort in the thought that the United States, despite its involvement at that time in 
Korea, could not have stood idly by to watch a Communist takeover in the Philippines. 
But it is noteworthy that the Philippines saved themselves. 

EPILOGUE 

Ramon Mags ays ay's untimely death in an air crash in 1957 was a real loss to the 
Philippines, although the reforms and the progress made when he was Secretary of 
National Defense and President continued. In the national elections of November 
1965, incumbent President Macapagal (Liberal) was defeated by Senate President 
Ferdinand Marcos (Nacionalista), a World War II guerrilla hero, who ran on a reform 
platform vowing, among other things, to rid the administration of widespread cor- 
ruption, to end smuggling, and to make the Government more responsive to the needs 
of the people. As a result of the November 1967 elections, the Nacionalista Party 
strengthened its control in the Senate and reversed and widened the Liberals' pre- 
vious margin of control of local offices. 

The Marcos administration has pursued its announced goal of improving the lot of 
the average Filipino by giving the priority to stimulating agricultural productivity 
and accelerating public infrastructure development. These developmental efforts 
have been summarized and popularized by the slogan "rice, roads, and schools," 
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This is not to say that all dissidence^fomenting problems in the Philippines have 
been removed. In early 1964, Filipino news releases indicated that the Communists 
still had about 2,000 armed personnel and about 10,000 active sympathizers; current 
estimates are considerably less. At this time there are again unhappy rumblings 
concerning governmental corruption, disillusionment with the United States, and 
economic discontent. Thus a return to insurgent conditions is not impossible. But 
the way to successful internal defense was certainly made clear by Magsaysay, and 
it is to be hoped that the lessons learned at such cost and difficulty will not soon be 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER 2 
MALAYA (1948-60) 


By isolating guerrillas from the civilian population through an intensive, prolonged, 
and comprehensive campaign of populace and resources control measures; military 
operations; psychological operations; and political and social reforms, British 
Commonwealth forces frustrated a determined attempt by Malayan Chinese Com- 
munists to seize power in the classic manner of Mao Tse-tung. 




"The answer lies not in pouring more troops into the jungle, but in the hearts 
and minds of the people," 


Sir Henry Gurney, 1951 
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OPL9-2680— RET— JUO 



SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

Three years after the end of World War II, the British faced an outbreak of Com- 
munist terrorism in Malaya that seriously threatened one of the free world's richest 1 
raw material producing territories. Along with the air corridors over Berlin, the 
jungles of Malaya were among the first battlefields in the cold war. Although this 
British protectorate was basically stable and propserous after World War II, it 
was, nevertheless, the target of a Communist -instigated insurgent war. It took more 
than a decade of guerrilla warfare to defeat the Malayan insurgents in an epic struggle 
that has come to be regarded as a prototype of successful internal defense efforts. 

The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) drew its support almost exclusively from the 
Chinese who constituted 38 percent of the total population of the country. The in- 
surgent movement was seriously hindered by its lack of an outstanding leader. 



MALAYA (1948-60) 
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adequate internal communications, and a common border with a friendly Communist 
nation. 

The effectiveness of the extensive controls placed on the people of Malaya contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the defeat of the insurgent forces. The controls precluded the 
population from providing sufficient amounts of food and other support required by 
the insurgents. Additionally, the guerrillas were pursued relentlessly by an aggres- 
sive counterguerrilla force which was consistently provided with sound intelligence 
on which it could act. 

During the period of emergency, 1948 to 1960, the British presence insured con- 
tinued governmental stability in Malaya; and, by 1957, the Malayan governmental 
organization had been developed sufficiently for Malaya to be granted independence. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY-THE SEEDS OF INSURGENCY 

Malaya prospered under a century and a half of close economic and political ties 
with England. In the 19th century, tin mining and smelting developed into a major 
industry. With the Inception of the automotive industry in the first quarter of the 
20th century, the production of natural rubber became Malaya's other leading in- 
dustry. By World War II, Malaya was producing about one-third of the world's tin 
and rubber and enjoyed one of the highest standards of living in Southeast Asia. 

The need for labor in tin mines and on rubber estates and the political stability 
associated with British rule had brought about an influx of immigrants from China, 
India, and the nearby Netherlands East Indies (Indonesia), which accounted for 
Malaya's heterogeneous population. 

British Malaya was invaded by the Japanese 25th Army on the morning of 8 December 

1941 within hours of the Japanese attack on the US naval base at Pearl Harbor in 
Hawaii. Advancing swiftly down the Malay Peninsula, the Japanese, by February 
1942, had driven the defending British, Indian, and Australian troops back to Singa- 
pore Island at the southernmost tip of the peninsula. The Japanese enjoyed over- 
whelming air and naval superiority in the Malayan Campaign, and their army, al- 
though numerically inferior to the defenders of Singapore, went into battle flushed 
with nationalistic enthusiasm and confident of victory. Singapore fell on 15 February 

1942 and the Japanese occupation of British Malaya began. 

The Japanese occupation completely disrupted the Malayan economy. Japan could 
not absorb all of Malaya's rubber and tin, nor could the Japanese war economy 
supply Malaya with the necessary rice and consumer goods. Shipping facilities were 
not available to transport rice from Burma and Thailand, Malaya's traditional 
sources. 

Malayan Chinese provided most of the leadership and popular support for the anti- 
Japanese resistance movement. Whether politically pro-Kuomintang (Nationalist) 
or pro -Communist, most Malayan Chinese opposed the Japanese. The MCP was, in 
fact, composed predominantly of Malayan Chinese. It took an early lead in resistance 
activities, aided by the fact that the Japanese liquidated many Malayan Chinese 
prominent in business and political circles, and quickly crushed the Malayan Kuomin- 
tang organization. This development left the resistance field open to the Communists, 
who, by past experience, were better prepared than the Nationalists for life in the 
underground. 

The beginnings of this wartime insurgency actually went back 6 months before the 
Japanese attack, when the MCP first offered British authorities the assistance of the 
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Malayan Chinese Communists in the event of a war with Japan. The offer was of- 
ficially rejected because colonial authorities in Malaya felt that any such alliance 
with an outlawed political faction in the Chinese community would be taken as an 
open admission of British weakness. But at the same time, as war in the Pacific 
appeared imminent in the summer of 1941, the British Army's No 101 Special Train- 
ing School in Singapore began quietly to train selected personnel - both military and 
civilian, European and Asian -for irregular warfare and intelligence operations 
behind enemy lines . 1 

With the disappearance of the British colonial administration from Malaya, the 
MCP became virtually the only organized force left in the country that could con- 
tinue the struggle against the Japanese. The MCP organization, at least on paper, 
consisted of local underground cells and the usual Communist hierarchy of district 
and state committees, which were officially under the overall control of the Central 
Committee. There is some doubt, however, that any permanent Central Committee 
existed during the war years. According to some sources, control was exercised 
in the name of the Central Committee by the secretary-general of the MCP in con- 
sultation with any Central Committee members who were in contact with him at a 
given time. Others believe that a military committee of the Central Committee, 
responsible for all guerrilla operations, may have been located permanently some- 
where in the State of Pahang. If a permanent Central Committee headquarters existed, 
its location was a mystery. 

The Malayan People's Anti- Japanese Army (MPAJA) guerrillas undertook no large- 
scale military operations against the Japanese. During 3|- years of occupation by 
the Japanese, they engaged in some 340 individual operations against the enemy, 
of which only 200 were considered major military efforts by the Communists in their 
official history of the MPAJA. Any comparison between guerrilla operations in this 
period and those carried on after 1948 against the British by essentially the same 
insurgents lends support to the thesis that the MPAJA never really made a deter- 
mined military effort against the Japanese. 

It is generally acknowledged that the MPAJA was busier with "traitor -killing" than 
with guerrilla action against the Japanese. ^ 


When war broke out, Major F. Spencer Chapman, the deputy commander of No 707 Special Training School, was 
authorized to meet secretly with MCP representatives. At this meeting, arranged through the Special Branch of the 
Malayan Police Force, the Communists agreed to supply to the British a number of young Malayan Chinese for train - 
ing in jungle warfare and sabotage techniques. Thus began the wartime alliance between the British and the Malayan 
Communists to resist the Japanese occupation of the country. 

With an instructional staff of 70 officers and 50 enlisted men, all specialists in some aspects of unconventional 
warfare, No 707 Special Training School gave hasty military training to 165 Chinese before the fall of Singapore. 

Each course ran for 70 days, and seven classes were rushed through the school before the end came in, February 1942, 
As soon as a group had completed its training, it was sent to the front to form stay-behind parties and become the 
nucleus of an independent guerrilla force operating behind the advancing Japanese lines. These young Chinese, 
selected by the Communists and trained by the British, became the hardcore around which the Malayan guerrilla army 
later developed. “■ 

^ By its own admission, the MPAJA executed 2,642 " traitors , 11 a number believed to be at least equal to the total 
number of Japanese casualties, both killed and wounded. Most of these so-called traitors were Chinese, many leaders 
in the Malayan branch of the Kuomintang. The MCP assigned this specific task to the MPAJA’ s 5th Independent 
Force operating in Perak, and this unit set up 10-man killer squads to accomplish its mission. While all guerrilla 
units were, to some extent, engaged in this activity, the 5th "regiment" seems to have gone about it more profession- 
ally and on o larger scale. 
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During the first year of the Japanese occupation, when the guerrillas moved into 
the jungle, food was their major concern. Some units lived off the jungle for days 
at a time. By late 1943, however, the MCP had developed a workable system of local 
logistic support for guerrilla units. MCP agents collected rice, tapioca, and other 
foodstuffs from Chinese squatters and tribesmen who lived near guerrilla camps. 
Medicines, shoes, and other equipment were either captured from the Japanese or 
obtained in nearby towns from Chinese tradesmen, sometimes by purchase but more 
often by extortion. The guerrillas also produced some of their own food by planting 
vegetable gardens in the jungle. Very often, however, these jungle clearings were 
bombed by Japanese aircraft. 

From the beginning, the Communists had arms and ammunition which the British 
had left behind and which found their way into guerrilla hands. Considering the scale 
of military operations by guerrilla forces, these arms were adequate. However, 
before the MPAJA could launch a major offensive, a considerable logistic effort 
by the Allies' South East Asia Command (SEAC) was necessary* 3 

The abrupt termination of hostilities in the. Pacific caught the MCP unprepared for 
the postwar period. The leadership of the party, naive in many respects, was 
generally indecisive and hesitant in the face of the immediate situation. Some Malayan 
Communists apparently thought that power would come into their hands by default; 
others may have feared a head-on clash with the well-armed British forces who 
were being genuinely welcomed by the Malayan masses. For one reason or another, 
the MCP made no attempt to seize power through a swift coup de force in late 1945, 
but hoped instead to build up its political base in preparation for a general uprising 
later. 

In the immediate postwar period, the MCP functioned, for the first time, as a legal 
political party. Nevertheless, most of its key personnel remained in the party' s 
underground section as a precautionary measure. The Communists attempted to 
exploit political and economic unrest in postwar Malaya by stirring up strikes, 
infiltrating labor unions and newly organized nationalist political movements, and 
setting up Communist front trade unions. Despite several serious strikes and labor 
disturbances in January and February 1946, the MCP failed to interrupt the re- 
construction of Malaya and, by April, the British Malayan Army was able to return 
the administration of the country to civilian authorities. Neither economic nor 
political activity had provided a springboard for a Communist takeover of Malaya. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PATTERNS-AN ETHNIC AND SOCIAL DIVERSITY 

At the outbreak of the insurgency in 1948, Malaya's population numbered about five 
million; during the next decade it was to increase to almost six million. The most 
densely settled region was the west-coast area, where the urban centers of Penang, 
Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, and Malacca are located. 


3 Thj's was the specific responsibility of British Force 136, a special forces detachment at SEAC Headquarters in 
Colombia, Ceylon. This group was in charge of Allied liaison with resistance movements in Burma, Thaitand, Indo- 
china, and Malaya. 

The introduction of Mark IV Liberator aircraft in the Southeast Asian theater by late 1944 made it possible, for the 
first time, to supply the Malayan guerrillas by airdrop. SEAC plans called for dropping sufficient equipment to arm 
3,500 guerrillas. The main air supply effort began in February 1945 and continued through September, reaching a 
total of almost 700 tons. Financial aid amounting to 150 gold taels (3,000 pounds sterling) a month is also said to 
have been given to the guerrilla headquarters. By mid- 1945, about 250 British and Asian liaison personnel had been 
infiltrated; in addition, a number of Gurkha support groups, perhaps totaling fewer than 150 men, were operating with 
the guerrillas in a supportive and control role. By September 1945, a total of 510 persons had been infiltrated. 



In 1948 the Malays constituted only 49 percent of Malaya's heterogeneous population. 
The Chinese community made up 38 percent, and the Indians and Ceylonese were the 
third most dominant group, comprising over 10 percent. Finally, there were some 
14,000 Europeans, 11,000 Eurasians, about 35,000 aboriginal tribesmen, and a 
sprinkling of other nationalities. Although the Malays were the dominant ethnic group 
in the country as a whole, the Chinese greatly outnumbered the Malays in urban areas. 

Nowhere was the urban preponderance of the Malayan Chinese more in evidence than 
in the Crown Colony of Singapore, whose 1947 population of roughly one million 
was about 80 percent Chinese. A 520-square-kilometer island at the southern tip 
of the Malay Peninsula, Singapore constituted a distinct political entity separate 
from the Federation of Malaya, although historically and economically it functioned 
as an integral part of the country. One of the world's major seaports, the city served 
as the leading commercial center for Malaya. 

The problem of communal relations between the native Malay population and the im- 
migrant Chinese and Indian populations has long been the most significant social 
issue in Malaya. Differences in language, religion, and social customs led to separate 
schools, segregated residential areas, and distinct sociopolitical organizations for 
the Malay, Chinese, and Indian communities. The British colonial regime, which 
had been established throughout Malaya in the years between 1786 and 1914, pro- 
vided the only common bond that existed among the various peoples. 

With the rise of Asian nationalism in the 20th century, Chinese, Indian, and later 
Malay national consciousness brought latent communal antagonisms to the fore as 
a major social and political issue. The Japanese occupation (1942 - 45) contributed 
to the further breakdown of social cohesion in Malaya. By favoring the Malays and 
Indians over the Chinese and Eurasians - in a classic policy of "divide and rule" — 
the Japanese greatly aggravated communal tensions and racial hatreds/* 

The Chinese in Malaya, like Chinese groups in other Southeast Asian areas, have 
traditionally remained apart from the native population. Mostly a commercial and 
urban group, the Malayan Chinese gained an economic predominance over the Malays 
during the British colonial period. Whether wealthy merchants and owners of tin 
mines, members of the large professional and entrepreneurial middle class, or poor 
laborers and squatters, the Chinese were held together by strong ties of national 
consciousness and racial group identification. As a nation within a nation, the Malayan 
Chinese felt threatened by the postwar development of Malay nationalism and politi- 
cal advancement. On the other hand, the Malays resented the traditional economic 
domination and developing political competition of the Chinese. 


^The Japanese favored the Malays and especially the Indians, many of whom were enlisted to fight on the Japanese 
side in the projected invasion of British India, It was the Chinese and Eurasians, and, of course, the European com- 
munity, who bore the brunt of the Japanese occupation. Most Europeans spent the entire occupation period in concen- 
tration camps such as the huge one at Changi on Singapore Island. 

The Malayan Chinese were looked upon by the Japanese as a subversive element and a definite threat to Japan's 
rule. Most of them still gave primary loyalty to China, with whom Japan had been at war since 1937; moreover, they 
were suspected, not without some cause, of being under Communist influence. Although in some cases individual 
Chinese merchants were actively favored by Japanese local officials in an effort to win Chinese support against the 
guerrilla groups that soon formed, Japanese treatment of the Malayan Chinese was in general severely repressive. 

Hungry, jobless, and fearful of the Japanese, thousands of Malayan Chinese left the cities and took up farming in 
remote settlements on the edge of the jungle. There hod always been a small squatter population living on the jungle 
fringes, but during the occupation period its number increased noticeably. The newcomers settled on rubber estates 
made idle by wartime conditions or on land that had not been previously developed, some of which lay in areas re- 
served under the British system for the ethnic Malays. 
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These internal differences seriously threatened Malaya’s stability in the immediate 
post-World War II period, when the British undertook to develop a Malay political 
structure in which they might eventually invest governmental authority. Intense 
political rivalry developed, especially between the Malays and the Chinese. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Situated on a peninsula in Southeast Asia and bordered only by Thailand on the 
north, Malaya is virtually an island country. Comparable in size to the State of 
Alabama, it has an area of about 50,600 square miles. Four-fifths of Malaya's ter- 
rain is jungle and swamp. Mountain ranges of 6,000 to 7,000 feet run north and south 
through the interior of the Malay Peninsula. The climate throughout the country is 
tropical, with little seasonal variation in temperature, humidity, and rainfall. 

ECONOMY-TIN AND RUBBER 

After the defeat of the Japanese in World War II, Malaya became a prime source 
of American dollars for the flagging British Empire. The post-war boom in the 
world demanded large quantities of tin and rubber, which Malaya was quick to pro- 
vide. By 1948, the tin and rubber industries in Malaya had made great strides toward 
economic recovery from the Japanese occupation and the country was rapidly be- 
coming a self-sufficient entity. 

THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE-A FEDERATION 

The Federation of Malaya was instituted by the British in February 1948, after a 
proposed unitary system of government, known as the Union of Malaya, proved to be 
unworkable as a result of Malay opposition. Under the proposed union, non-Malay 
groups would have been given political equality with the native Malay population. 
This, together with the abrupt manner in which the British went about setting up the 
Union, so antagonized the Malay elite that most of them refused to serve in the unified 
colonial administration. Finally, early in 1948, the British yielded to Malay demands 
for special treatment in Malaya's colonial administration, and a federal system that 
safeguarded Malay interests was adopted. The Mai ay -dominated Federation dis- 
criminated against the Chinese with respect to land ownership, citizenship, and 
political participation. In 1948 less than 20 percent of the Malayan Chinese quali- 
fied for citizenship. 

The Federation of Malaya, the capital of which was Kuala Lumpur, comprised the 
nine Malay states and the two former strait settlements of Penang and Malacca. 
The third strait settlement, Singapore, remained a British crown colony and a 
separate political entity. The British High Commissioner functioned as the chief 
executive of the federation government. He was assisted by the Executive Council, 
a purely advisory body, and the Legislative Council, which had limited legislative 
powers and was chosen by limited suffrage to represent the various ethnic com- 
munities of Mai ay a ,5 The individual sultans of the nine Malay states had considerable 
local authority, especially in religious matters. Malaya was to be prepared, under 
British tutelage, for self-government at an unspecified future date. The British 
subsequently honored their pledge in 1957, when Malaya was given her independence.. 6 

VULNERABILITIES-COMMUNIST ASPIRATIONS 

The basic cause of the Malayan insurgency cannot be sought in either the economic 
condition of the country or in its political structure and social patterns, despite the 
considerable hostility between the Malay and Chinese communities, Even the sus- 
pension of British rule during the Japanese occupation cannot be cited as the chief 
cause of the insurgency in 1948. Malaya, unlike Indochina, Indonesia, and Burma, 
accepted the restoration of European control with relatively good grace. There was 
almost none of the militant nationalism that developed in other Asian countries 
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occupied by the Japanese. There was, in fact, very little anti -British sentiment in 
Malayan politics, the central issue of which was Malay- Chinese rivalry rather than 
a desire for national independence. The placid appearance of the Malayan political 
scene in the postwar period was deceptive, however, because far below the surface 
the Malayan Communists were planning an armed insurrection. 

The roots of the Malayan insurgency go back to the 1920's, when communism was 
first introduced into the country from China. The Malayan Communist Party (MCP) 
was always predominantly a Chinese movement, although it never received the 
support of a majority of the Malayan Chinese. Well organized but generally unap- 
pealing to the masses before World War II, the MCP took full advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the war to emerge in Malayan Chinese eyes as the liberator 
of the country. 

In the postwar period, the Communists avoided total disarmament by the returning 
British. Pretending in December 1945 to demobilize the Malayan People's Anti- 
Japanese Army, the Communists kept lists of names, maintained a shadow organi- 
zation, and concealed camps and supply dumps ready to resume operations when 
the opportunity arose. They were able to keep an underground force of about 4,000 
men and to keep in touch with exguerrillas through a veterans' organization known 
as the Old Comrades' Association. 

Now for the first time a legal political party with about 3,000 members, the MCP 
also enjoyed a popularity enhanced by its self-proclaimed wartime record and the 
successes of the Communists on mainland China. It was attractive to many middle- 
class Malayan Chinese who had been economically ruined during the war. The Com- 
munists concentrated on organizing and controlling labor unions; by 1948 they main- 
tained control over an estimated 60 percent of Malaya's unions. The party also 
infiltrated non-Communist political groups that opposed the federal system of govern- 
ment desired by the Malays, although it was never able to fully control them. 

Despite its successes, the party was plagued with internal problems. Internal dis- 
satisfaction developed because of the growing disparity in the living conditions of 


C 

'’Although the federation government enjoyed the popular support of the Malay community, it was bitterly opposed 
by the Chinese and Indians. In the absence of national elections and parliamentary democracy, political parties func- 
tioned os pressure groups and lobbies for communal interests. The composition of the two major political parties on 
Malaya in 1948-the United Malaya National Organization (UMNO) and the Malayan Democratic Union (MDU)-mirrored 
these interests. 

The UMNO, founded in 1946 to oppose the projected Union of Malaya scheme, represented conservative, British- 
educated Malay aristocrats and civil servonfs. These Malays, who had felt their interests threatened by the earlier 
proposal for a union, were satisfied that the Federation substantially met their political demands. 

The MDU, a more radical group composed predominantly of Malayan Chinese, opposed the federation plan and 
advocated a return to the old plan for a union, with its provision for universal suffrage, parliamentary democracy, and 
self-government within the British Commonwealth. The MDU later organized the All-Malaya Council of Joint Action 
(MCOJA), a loosely organized political coalition opposed to the Federation and comprising such divergent groups as 
the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, the Malayan Communist Party (MCP), the Malayan Indian Congress, and Malay 
Nationalist Party, a small leftist Malay faction. 

6 The British administration prepared Malaya for its independence in 1957 by training government officials, sol- 
diers, police, etc., for many years in advance. During the final 2 years, they instituted a crash program to fill the 
ranks. Malayans were first given a few months training, then sent out into the field for a year under the British offi- 
cial, and then given o final 6 months' training before taking over the British official's job. This worked well because 
it produced practical men and gave an opportunity to weed out unsuitable candidates during their year in the field. 
After independence, also, many British officials stayed on as employees of the Malayan Government. 
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officials and the rank-and-file membership. In addition, a leadership fight broke 
out. Loi Tak, Secretary General and a wartime leader of guerrilla forces, was 
attacked for his moderation in the postwar period and accused of having been in the 
pay of the Japanese. In March 1947, he absconded with most of the party's funds, 
never to be heard of again. Ch'en P'ing, another wartime leader, took control of the 
party. The upturn in the Malayan economy drained off prospective members, a 
circumstance that seriously impeded the establishment of the mass party desired by 
the MCP elite. 

Early in 1948 the MCP, which had previously favored both legal political agitation 
and subversive infiltration of labor and political organizations, called for open 
rebellion and guerrilla operations - a major shift in the party line which not all 
leaders supported. This decision is believed by many sources to have originated in a 
conference of Asian Communists held in Calcutta during February 1948. But condi- 
tions in Malaya itself may also have prompted the MCP to adopt more radical tactics. 
By 1948 the Communists were beginning to lose some of their prestige and influence. 
The decision to take up arms may have thus been viewed by Ch'en P'ing as a means 
of restoring to the party that cohesion and revolutionary elan which was being dis- 
sipated in Malaya's prosperous peacetime society. 

INSURGEHT WAR-THE THREAT 
THE INSURGENT OBJECTIVES 

In the spring of 1948, the MCP initiated a series of assassinations directed mainly 
against pro-Kuomintang Chinese and British rubber planters. In June, the harassed 
government declared a state of emergency. The MCP was thus forced to move from 
sporadic acts of terrorism into organized guerrilla warfare. MCP strategy, pat- 
terned closely after the protracted-war concept of Mao Tse-tung was to paralyze 
Malaya's economy, to drive the British out of the countryside and back into the 
cities, and to establish 'liberated areas” under permanent Communist control from 
which to operate during the final phase of the campaign. 

Captured documents later indicated that the MCP actually planned to declare a 
Communist Republic of Malaya a few months after the outbreak of hostilities. In 
all three of their strategic objectives, the Communists were unsuccessful. Mao's 
"final phase" -in which the insurgents would act as conventional forces operating 
from secure bases and engaging the enemy in large-scale positional warfare - 
never was reached. 

THE INSURGENT ORGANIZATION 

The insurgents were organized into a military force which first called itself the 
Malayan People's Anti-British Army, after the fashion of its Malayan People's Anti- 
Japanese Army (MPAJA) of World War II/ After 1949, it became the Malayan Races 
Liberation Army (MRLA). Its underground political movement was known by the 
Chinese name of Min Yuen (derived from Min Chung Yuen Thong, meaning "people's 
movement"). Only about a third of the guerrillas were Communist Party members, 
but MCP officials held all key commands in MRLA units and effectively controlled 
the Min Yuen. The MCP also operated a terrorist unit, known as the Blood and 
Steel Corps, which performed robberies, liquidated enemies of the party, and black- 
mailed and intimidated non-Communists into providing motley and intelligence. 


^ In March 1942, the MCP announced the formation of the MPAJA. A resistance front organization completely con- 
trolled by the Communists, the MPAJA consisted of eight separate guerrilla forces by the end of the occupation 
period. 



In addition to furnishing MRLA units with food and other supplies, the Min Yuen 
gathered information and operated an intelligence network and courier system for 
the MCP. Responsible for developing close ties between the guerrillas and the civilian | 
masses, the Min Yuen organized the population, setting up local organizations, such 
as peasants' unions, "liberation leagues," women's unions, and armed self -protection 
corps. These corps functioned as part-time guerrilla units and provided recruits 
for the MRLA, 

At the beginning of the insurgency, the MRLA was organized along conventional lines, 
with regiments, battalions, and companies; however, the strength of these units 
varied widely. As pressure from internal defense forces Increased, this strict 
organizational structure broke down and had to be replaced by a decentralized 
system of independent companies and platoons, which sometimes were still called 
regiments. By late 1951, the guerrillas had 12 independent forces, numbering from 
200 to 400 men each, plus support elements. 

One or more MRLA units operated in each of the Malay states. According to a source 
published in 1954, these were located as follows: the 1st Regiment in Selangor; 
the 2d in Negri Sembilan; the 3d, 4th, and 9th in Johore; parts of the 5th (one of the 
strongest) operating in both Perak and Kelantan; the 6th, 7th, and 10th (a Malay 
unit) in Pahang; and the 8th in Kedah. Interestingly enough, the first eight of these 
"regiments" operated in the same general areas where, in World War II, the eight 
independent forces of the MPAJA had operated. 

The Malayan Communist movement never produced a single overwhelmingly im- 
portant leader on the order of Mao Tse-tung or Ho Chi Minh. MPAJA veteran Ch'en 
P'ing, as Secretary General of the MCP and, after Loi Tak's ignominious departure, 
the leading Communist in Malaya, functioned as commanding general of the guerrilla 
forces. The son of a prosperous Chinese bicycle manufacturer in Perak, Ch'en 
P'ing 8 had been well liked by the British officers who worked with him during World 
War II. They had hoped that he would give up his Communist activities and go into 
his family's business after the war. 

INSURGENT OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

Initial MRLA troop strength was difficult to determine, and original British estimates 
ranged from 3,000 to 4,000. Interviews later held with surrendered guerrillas in- 
dicated that most of them had been in the jungle since 1948, and MRLA strength 
estimates were then revised upward to as high as 8,000 to 10,000. Most sources 
estimate MRLA strength at the peak of guerrilla activity in 1951-52 to have been 
under 8,000 and possibly as low as 5,000 active guerrillas. By June 1957, the esti- 
mated strength was less than 2,000, and by mid-1962 fewer than 50 MCP guerrillas 
were thought to be still in the jungle near or beyond the Thai border. The strength 
of the Min Yuen was more difficult to gauge and estimates varied from 15,000 to 
35,000. 

During the first 4 years, from 1948 to 1952, over 3,000 guerrillas were killed, some 
1,500 were wounded, and approximately 2,000 were either captured or surrendered 


8 C/t’en P'ing functioned as the ranking MCP liaison agent to British behind-the-lines personnel in occupied Ma- 
laya. He became a Communist in his teens and at 20 entered into what was to be his lifelong career as a Communist 
guerrilla leader. A British major, who spent most of the war years with the Malayan guerrillas, recalled Ch'en P’ing 
as "o very intelligent English-speaking Chinese * * * a young and attractive Hokkien who * * * became Britain's 
most trusted guerrilla representative . 11 Other names used by Ch’en P’ing include Chin Peng, Wong Ping, and Wong 
Mun-weh, 
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to government forces. In 1951-52, more than 1,000 guerrillas were killed. After 
this, the insurgents' casualty rate declined, but their overall troop strength also 
fell as recruitment slackened. By August 1957, when Malaya became fully inde- 
pendent, a total of some 10,000 guerrillas had been killed, captured, or induced to 
surrender, and nearly 3,000 had been wounded. Casualties in the last 3 years (1957- 
60) were insignificant except for a greatly increased surrender rate as the move- 
ment crumbled. 

Ninety-five percent of the MRLA were Malayan Chinese. Perhaps 40 percent of the 
guerrillas spoke the Hakka, or Kheh, dialect of South China; about 20 percent spoke 
Hylam, the Hainan Island dialect; and the rest spoke a variety of other Chinese 
dialects. Since the Hakkas comprised only a fifth of Malaya's Chinese population and 
the Hylams a much smaller proportion, these two groups were overrepresented in 
the MCP. The ratio of men to women in the MRLA was about 10 to 1, and most guer- 
rillas were between 20 and 35 years of age. 

A large number of those who went into the jungle in 1948 were motivated by fear 
that they might be arrested for previous political activity in the MCP and Com- 
munist front labor unions, or that they might face reprisals from the MCP if they 
refused to join in the rebellion. Others were influenced by such factors as Communist 
successes in China and the charisma of Mao Tse-tung, the glamour of participation 
in a resistance movement with international implications, and the personal status 
that this politicomilitary activity conferred on those who took part. In the 1948-52 
period, communism seemed to many Asians to be the wave of the future, and there 
was a certain bandwagon effect on which the MCP was able to capitalize. But later, 
when the Communists suffered reverses or accepted partial victories, as in Korea 
and Indochina, recruitment fell off and defections increased. 

Particularly in the early period (1948-50), when the MRLA was able to maintain 
large, well -constructed jungle camps, there was an intensive training program for 
guerrilla fighters. Regular hours were observed in the larger camps, with reveille 
at 0530 and a daily schedule which normally included 2 hours of military drill and 
field exercises and 2 hours of classroom instruction in the morning, then 3 hours 
of camp duties and more drill in the afternoon, 9 

Combat operations never involved large numbers of guerrillas. An analysis of more 
than 100 MRLA operations during 1948-50, when unit strengths were highest, showed 


^ Combat training in MRLA camps consisted of weapons drill, dry-fire exercises (to conserve ammunition), and 
field exercises in jungle warfare tactics. As one exguerrilla reminisced, "we used to race up and down hills, climb 
trees, and practice jungle ambush positions. " According to this source, classes were held on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday mornings in "such subjects as map reading; how to compare our own strength and the enemy's; how the 
Chinese Communist Army fought; and the general principles of guerrilla warfare, such as to strike only at the enemy’s 
weak points, avoid major battles, save your own ammunition, and capture the enemy's ammunition. " An emphasis on 
discipline pervaded the Communist training program, which regulated all details of life, ranging from such specifics 
as "go every day to the latrine, which must be far away from camp" to such general political platitudes as "Live 
and work for the benefit of all . " 

Some 60 percent of the guerrilla trainee’s day was supposed to be devoted to political lectures, according to MCP 
directives. On Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday, the morning classes were devoted to lectures on communism 
and current international events. A 2-hour evening session was devoted to political indoctrination and psychological 
conditioning. This evening session was largely devoted to " self-criticism" and " mutual criticism " by the guerril- 
las, devices intended to smoke out morale and personality problems in the camps and to resolve them through group 
pressure upon the offending individuals. A guerrilla was expected to criticize not only himself and his comrades but 
also his superior officers. Officers were not supposed to punish subordinates who criticized them during this sup- 
posedly privileged period. 
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that the largest single action involved a guerrilla force of only 300 men and that the 
smallest was the work of one or two guerrillas, the average action being performed 
by 56 men. By 1954, bands of more than 25 men were rare. Types of guerrilla action 
included raids on rubber and tin estates (25 percent of all actions), road ambushes 
(16 percent), and murder (15.5 percent). Robbery, sabotage, and skirmishes with 
security forces each represented about 10 percent; raids on police stations and the 
throwing of grenades each represented around 6 percent of guerrilla operations. 

Guerrilla tactics were employed at all times, with hit-and-run attacks on isolated 
police stations, rubber plantations, tin mines, and moving vehicles. Personnel were 
killed and weapons and money were stolen; on plantations, rubber trees were slashed 
and latex stolen or destroyed. This use of indiscriminate terrorism, and especially 
the destruction of rubber trees, alienated an already apathetic public. In 1951-52, 
the insurgents began to use terrorism more selectively, concentrating on Europeans, 
government officials, members of the police and armed forces, and Malayan Chinese 
who refused to cooperate with the MCP. 

Most raids on police stations were against small local precincts for the purpose of 
obtaining arms. Sabotage was directed primarily against railroad lines, local rail- 
road stations, and locomotives; but, occasionally, telephone wires were cut and local 
water supplies destroyed. Rubber trees were a favorite target for sabotage, and 
hundreds of thousands of trees were destroyed before the guerrillas realized that 
this tactic was alienating the entire population, for whom, as the Communists were 
so often disillusioned to discover, the means of earning a living meant more than 
politics. 

Because of deficiencies in communication, 1 7 the MCP adopted a quota system for 
assigning military operations. At the annual meetings of the MCP Politburo, quotas 
were established for each type of military operation to be performed throughout the 
country in the following year; state and district quotas were then assigned. An 
obvious weakness of the system lay in the tendency of unit commanders to overfill 
quotas for the easier operations in order to compensate for their failures to carry 
out more dangerous assignments. Also, with local commanders free to meet their 
quotas at moments of their own choosing, no concerted and systematic attack against 
a particular key target was possible. Cumbersome and inefficient as the quota system 
was, it is difficult to think of an alternative available to the MCP, given its lack of 
adequate communications. It was only by such improvisations that the MRLA main- 
tained itself in the field for over a decade. 


the guerrillas were forced to exchange the comforts of their large permanent camps for the security of 
smaller, temporary campsites deeper in the jungle, troop morale began to suffer. An early source of discontent among 
the rank and file of the MRLA concerned its change in leave policy: in the first year of the emergency guerrillas 
were permitted to go home on leave, but later, when some failed to return, this privilege was withdrawn. The leaders' 
appropriation of food and women also caused bad feeling among the men. As chances of a Communist victory ap- 
peared more and more remote, guerrilla morale worsened. By 1954 several Communist leaders had been killed by 
their own men. The rise in the surrender rate was another indication of the Communists’ failure to retain the loyalty 
of their followers. By the end of 1955, some 1 ,700 had surrendered, as compared to a total of 1, 169 captured. 

^ 1 Guerrilla units were always seriously hampered in their tactical operations by communication difficulties, which 
made coordinated action impossible. Radio equipment was almost completely lacking; therefore, the party had to rely 
upon couriers, with a conspicuous lack of success. Messages setting forth major policy decisions were sometimes a 
year late in reaching their destinations. 
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The failure of the MRLA to solve its logistic problems prevented it from mounting 
a sustained military offensive. The Communists expected the Min Yuen to procure 
food and supplies in the settled areas of the country and transport these items to 
the guerrilla camps in the jungle areas, but the system proved to be much too crude 
and unpredictable. As MRLA units withdrew deeper into the jungle, their logistic 
difficulties were compounded. Some sources feel that the logistic troubles of the 
MRLA might be traced to the fact that the Malayan Communists slavishly followed 
Mao Tse-tung's precepts regarding the importance of the rural hinterland as a secure 
base for military operations against government -held cities and outposts. However, 
the sparsely settled and inhospitable jungles of Malaya were not comparable in 
strategic importance to China's agriculturally productive rural areas with their 
teeming millions of peasants. The jungle had nothing to offer the guerrillas except 
temporary refuge from government forces who controlled the populated areas Of 
Malaya at all times during the insurgency. 

SUPPORT OF THE PEOPLE 

The insurgents were initially able to draw on a number of lost supply drops from 
World War II days and the caches of arms and materiel which the MCP had secreted 
in preparation for the revolt. Another source was raids on trucks carrying food and 
war materiel inland from Singapore. Foreign assistance was never available iitJ-z 
significant amounts. At first the MRLA received an unknown amount of military goods 
from Communist China via the Thai border and by sea, but internal defense measures 
shut off this source of supply. One advantage in obtaining recruits, weapons, and 
supplies locally was, of course, that this involved the population more directly in the 
insurgency. Once a villager had given food, money, or supplies to the guerrillas, 
he was committed and could be blackmailed to give further aid. 

Most of the guerrillas' food was obtained from Chinese squatters living on the 
fringes of the jungle.* 3 it was this vital source which the government's resettlement 
program and stringent food control measures were to cut into, forcing the guerrillas 
to plant vegetable gardens in jungle clearings. Unfortunately for the insurgents, 
however, these clearings made excellent aerial targets, and by 1952 food was a 
major problem for the MRLA. Manpower needed for combat had to be used instead 
to forage for food and the basic necessities of life. To sustain his health, each 
guerrilla needed about 5 pounds of rice per week. Pressing need led the guerrillas 
to resort to coercion and terrorism against the civilian population, and this in turn 
cost 'the Communist movement the population support it so badly needed for survival. 13 


12 With four-fifths of the country unfit for cultivation and the remainder, though agriculturally fertile, largely given 
over to highly profitable rubber plantations, Malaya was forced to import two-thirds of its rice and other foodstuffs 
during World War II. There was, however, some subsistence farming, mostly by Malay peasants and Chinese " squat- 
ter " farmers, who grew rice and vegetables . The number of Chinese squatters rose sharply during World War II, when 
fear of the Japanese, along with food shortages and unemployment in urban areas, drove thousands to seek their live- 
lihood as farmers on the fringes of the jungle, where they occupied land without benefit of title. By 1945 there were 
probably 400,000 of these squatters. Having thus found a niche in the post-war Malayan economy, they remained on 
the fringes of the jungle until large-scale resettlement measures were taken by the British. 

13 Aboriginal tribesmen provided some support for MRLA units forced back into the deep jungle after about 1950. 

A directive issued by the Malayan Politburo in July 1951 ordered MCP state committees to organize and gain control 
of the aborigines through the formation of Asal (" Aboriginal " in Malay) Protection Corps in each area. By a com- 
bination of terrorism and propaganda, the Communist-controlled corps persuaded these simple people to grow food for 
the guerrillas, to serve as scouts and guides, and to give warnings when government troops were in the area. For ex- 
ample, the Senoi people provided some aid fo the guerrillas. The Senoi-subdivided into the Semai tribe of some 
11,000 in Perak and Pahang, and the Temiar tribe of about 8,000 in Perak and Kelantan-are the largest aboriginal 
group in Malaya, inhabiting the rugged mountainous jungles in the center of the country. 
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The insurgents derived their finances initially from the funds of the MCP and Com- 
munist-controlled labor unions. Later, the Min Yuen extorted funds from Chinese 
merchants, landowners, and tin mine owners and "taxed" workers and squatters in 
guerrilla-dominated territory. The protection corps killed those who refused to pay, 
and by 1951 the MRLA was making raids on villages to collect money, as well as 
food and supplies. The sale of stolen latex (unprocessed rubber) was another source 
of insurgent funds. 

The Communists developed a reasonably efficient intelligence network. The Min 
Yuen carried on intelligence operations among the Chinese in all major cities of 
Malaya. The police, most of whom were Malays, had difficulty in penetrating the 
Communist espionage system until after 1952, when local Chinese were taken into 
the Special Branch of the police. The insurgents also made good use of Chinese 
squatters and, later, of aboriginal tribesmen as sources of information. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE-THE RESPONSE 
MALAYAN ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 

There was no integrated strategy of internal defense operations in the first 2 years of 
the insurgency. When the seriousness of the threat became apparent, however, the 
police and armed forces were enlarged as rapidly as possible. By August 1948, 
an infantry battalion arrived from Hong Kong, and in October a Guards Brigade 
arrived from Britain. 

The British were fortunate to have available a number of highly competent leaders. 
In the initial phase, three top officials were responsible for political, security, and 
military r matters: Sir Henry Gurney, High Commissioner; COL William Gray, 
Commissioner of Police; and LTG Sir Harold Briggs,- Director of Operations. 

High Commissioner Sir Henry Gurney, who arrived in Malaya in October 1948, 
was a man of considerable diplomatic skill and personal courage. On his frequent 
trips into the interior Sir Henry insisted that his vehicle always fly the Federation 
pennant. By thus "showing the flag," at great personal risk, he hoped to inspire con- 
fidence in the government and keep up morale.* 4 

The termination of Britain's involvement in Palestine in 1948 had permitted per- 
sonnel from the Palestine Police Force to be transferred to Malaya. One of these, 
COL William Gray, served as Commissioner of Police in the Federation from July 
1948 to the end of 1951. It is generally acknowledged that Colonel Gray and his 
colleagues from Palestine did a good job of strengthening a badly organized police 
force, although they were unpopular with the local police, who resented them as 
outsiders. Gray was instrumental in obtaining additional weapons and the radio 
equipment with which to create a federationwide police radio network. Unfortunately, 
Gray's personality did not make for close collaboration with the armed forces and 
the Director of Operations. 

In March 1949, the British Government appointed LTG Sir Harold Briggs, a retired 
army officer of Burma fame and an expert in jungle warfare, to work directly under 
the High Commissioner as a civilian director of operations. To coordinate the 


* 4 0rt 6 October 1951 Sir Henry’s motor car was ambushed, He was killed when he left the cor and walked toward 
the guerrillas, apparently to draw their fire away from his wife and aides in the stalled vehicle. Although the morale 
of government forces suffered momentarily, the shock effect which Gurney’s heroic death had on the British and Ma- 
layan public at large actually aided the internal defense effort by dramatizing the seriousness of the situation. 



internal defense operations of armed forces, police, and government Briggs estab- 
lished the Federal War Council; he also ordered the creation of state war executive 
committees (SWEC's) and district war executive committees (DWEC's),^ Each of 
these committees contained representatives of the civil government, the police, and 
the military, who worked together as a triumvirate. The daily meetings of these 
SWEC and DWEC, called "morning prayers" by the British, served as informal 
planning sessions for each day's activities. Joint police-army operations rooms were 
also established in every district. 

By June 1950, Briggs had evolved an integrated plan of counterguerrilla operations, 
a program which was continued throughout the emergency. The strategy, called 
the Briggs Plan, was to deny the guerrillas access to their chief source of supply 
and intelligence -the civilian population. This involved the resettlement of half a 
million Chinese squatters living on the fringes of the jungle, the regrouping of 
mine and estate laborers, and the enforcement of stringent security measures to 
prevent Min Yuen agents in urban and plantation areas from getting food and informa- ^ 
tion to the guerrillas operating in the jungle. Unable to obtain food from nearby ? --- 
squatter farms , the guerrillas were to be forced to come out into the open , where 
they could be attacked by government forces . 

Although he was never fully satisfied with the executive powers given him as Director 
of Operations -he had no direct control over the Federation's police system -Briggs 
nonetheless succeeded in laying the foundation for eventual victory over the MCP. 
When he left Malaya at the expiration of his appointment late in 1951, General Briggs 
left behind a workable program of counterguerrilla action. He died, an exhausted 
man, a few months later. 

In January 1952, GEN Sir Gerald Templer succeeded Sir Henry Gurney as High 
Commissioner of the Federation. The first military man ever to occupy this political 
post, Templer served simultaneously as Director of Operations during the 2 \ years 
he was in Malaya. The appointment of a military man to the Federation's highest 
political post underscored the government's belief that, to avoid the coordination 
problems encountered by Briggs, there should be no division between military and 
civil authority and that responsibility for both military and civil operations should 
be vested in one man . 

Templer successfully implemented the Briggs Plan, bringing his own personal 
touch to the psychological operations aspects of the campaign. The general's in- 
cessant travels about the country, making inspection tours and holding personal 
conferences with local commanders and officials, had a positive influence on public 
morale. Templer' s personal strategy for winning "the hearts and minds of the 
Malayan people," as he liked to describe his mission in Malaya, involved harsh 
treatment of villagers and individuals caught collaborating with the guerrillas, 
combined with positive incentives for those who cooperated with the government. 

He laid great stress on Malayan participation in local government. 

He also laid great stress on. offensive thought in both planning and action as can be 
seen from the following statement. "The job of the British Army out here is to kill 
or capture Communist terrorists. If only we can double the ratio of kills per con- 
tact we will soon put an end to the shooting in Malaya." 


^The experience gained from these organizations has been included in the concept of the National Internal De- 
fense Coordinating Committee (NIDCC) and the area coordination centers (ACC's) in internal defense operations. 
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When General Templer left Malaya in June 1954, he was succeeded politically by 
his Deputy High Commissioner, D. C. MacGillivray, a Colonial Office civil servant. 
GEN Sir Geoffrey Bourne, already General Officer Commanding, Malaya, assumed 
Templer's military post as Director of Operations. Thus military and political 
matters were again separately administered. By this time the crisis period of the 
emergency had passed, although the campaign was to continue for 6 more years. 

SECURITY OPERATIONS 

At the outbreak of the revolt there were about 10,000 police in the Federation; these 
forces were increased to some 75,000 in the Regular Police and Special Constabulary. 
From the original 12 battalions of Gurkha, Malay, and British troops, probably 
numbering around 9,000 men, troop strength increased to nearly 40,000. This figure 
included 25,000 men from Britain (some of whom were Royal Navy and Royal Air 
Force personnel), 10,500 Gurkhas, and five battalions of the Malay regiment, as 
well as contingents of colonial and commonwealth troops. In addition, there was also 
a 250,000-man Home Guard. 

Various estimates have been made of the tie-down ratio of government forces to 
insurgents. According to one source, the ratio in some districts was as high as 
65 armed men for every known guerrilla; another estimate was 24 troops to 1 guer- 
rilla. One expert has suggested that it would be more realistic to balance, on the one 
hand, the 8,000 or more infantry riflemen and policemen actually operating in the 
jungles against an approximately equal number of guerrillas at the peak of the in- 
surgency, and, on the other hand, to balance the some 300,000 soldiers, policemen, 
and other auxiliaries supporting and supplying the combatants and controlling the 
civilian population against the 500,000 or so Chinese villagers who functioned in a 
similar support capacity for the guerrillas. The cost of killing one guerrilla was 
estimated at an average of 700 man-hours of patrolling, ambushing, and open fighting. 

During the 12 years of the Malayan emergency, casualties among military personnel 
were remarkably low, with only some 500 regulars killed. Approximately 1,900 
members of the police and Home Guard were killed. Also, almost 2,500 civilians 
lost their lives. Of these, 1,700 were Chinese, while over 300 were Malays; some 200 
were Indians; another 100 were Sakai and others; and over 100 Europeans, for the 
most part planters or managers of estates and mines in the interior. One expert, 
observing that "for every soldier, policeman, or Home Guardsman killed, six guer- 
rillas were killed or captured," concluded that this was because of the fact that the 
host country forces were better trained fighters and that the guerrillas concentrated 
their main offensive against the civilian population. 

The financial cost of the emergency to the British and federation governments has 
been estimated at $1.4 million a week. From $83,000 a day in 1948 the cost steadily 
mounted until it was over $234,000 a day in 1953. These figures may be low; one 
source has put the total cost at $2,000 million. 

THE MILITARY 

Military operations in Malaya consisted largely of combat patrols by squads or 
platoons and sometimes companies. Patrols of company size would normally remain 
in the jungle for rather long periods, forming a base camp out of which squads or 
platoons could operate in several directions. In dense jungle, a patrol might be 
able to move only 500 yards in an hour, but on a rubber estate they might cover 
2 miles in the same time. Once a military unit had gotten the "feel" of an area 
through routine patrolling on little or no information (termed by the British "jungle 
bashing"), patrolling could then be limited to operations based on intelligence or in 
support of overall military operations. 
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The one operation the British found "utterly useless" was "flogging the jungle with- 
out information by large numbers of troops." Best results were obtained when a 
small body of men went on patrol backed up by a great deal of prior planning, coordi- 
nation, and intelligence work. On such patrols, one group might attack a guerrilla 
camp while others lay in wait to ambush fleeing guerrillas. 

Given only a brief orientation and training period in Malaya, European soldiers were 
at first unskilled in the ways of the jungle. To overcome this handicap, the British 
imported from nearby North Borneo and Sarawak a number of Dyak tribesmen as 
trackers and scouts for government patrols. These men, members of headhunting 
tribes, were able to read such signs as bent twigs and turned leaves— things which 
were meaningless to the European unfamiliar with the jungle. Gurhka battalions, 
however, did not need such help because they were natural trackers and superb 
jungle fighters in spite of coming from the mountains in the Himalayas. A battalion 
made up of Fiji Islanders was also helpful in jungle operations. The best guides, 
however, were exguerrillas, who often led patrols into jungle camps from which they 
had fled only hours before. 

The most successful operations in Malaya, according to one veteran company com- 
mander, were those aimed at denying foodstuff to the guerrillas. In June 1951, with 
Operation STARVATION, General Briggs instituted stringent regulations to control 
the movement of food, medicine, and other supplies which the guerrillas needed. 
Operation STARVATION did not work very well at first, owing to the ineffectiveness 
of the Home Guards and Special Constables at the local level; however, as enforce- 
ment procedures were improved, the guerrillas began to feel the pinch. Concen- 
tration-food-denial operations were undertaken jointly by police and army units in 
one district after another. 

Malaya's better -than-average road system and transportation facilities substantially 
aided the counterguerrilla effort, enabling road convoys to be escorted by armored 
cars. However, once the guerrilla war moved into the jungle, helicopters became 
indispensable for rapid movement of troops, casualty evacuation, and supplying 
jungle forts. The No 848 Naval Helicopter Squadron and the No 155 Squadron of the 
Royal Air Force (RAF) operated helicopters at the height of the emergency and 
supported the Army's 22d Special Air Service Regiment. The RAF developed aerial 
resupply in the jungle to a fine art, and this enabled troops on patrol in the jungle 
to keep on the trail of guerrillas for days on end. The air force also provided re- 
connaissance support for ground forces on patrol. Aerial photography was widely 
used for intelligence purposes; and aircraft were also used in psychological opera- 
tions and as aerial observation posts for artillery observers. 

Tactical air operations against guerrilla personnel proved generally disappointing, 
however, both in the number of casualties inflicted and in the psychological effects 
of such operations, which too frequently resulted in civilian casualties. The RAF 
once estimated that each bombing attack on what was supposed to be a small guer- 
rilla campsite killed one-third of one guerrilla. 

More effective were air attacks on the MRLA's larger jungle encampments, which 
early in the emergency deprived the guerrilla army the use of these large and 
relatively comfortable permanent bases. Later, when the guerrillas began to grow 
their own food, the RAF bombed the jungle clearings or sprayed the area with de- 
foliating chemicals. Even when planted under tree cover, the plots could sometimes 
be detected by reconnaissance planes with infrared cameras. 

Special forces units, known as Ferret Forces, were made up of volunteers from the 
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Regular Army and included Malays, Gurkhas, Chinese, Dyaks, and Europeans familiar 
with the country and languages. Ferret Force groups were trained by the Malay 
regiment at Fort Dickson. There were eventually six groups in operation, each 
numbering around 80 officers and men, with a total strength of under 500. 

THE PARAMILITARY-PLANTERS AND MINERS 

There was little terrorist activity in the large cities; the rubber plantations and tin 
mines, along with small police and railway stations in the interior, became the 
"frontlines” of the Malayan campaign. As quickly as possible, arms were made 
available to estate managers and mine operators, who bore the brunt of the guerrilla 
attacks. These men "lived with revolvers under their pillows," wrote one source. 
"Their bungalows were floodlit at night and protected by barbed wire, and they 
hired armed Malay guards. The estate automobile was often turned into a homemade 
armored car. The planter drove around his estate with a heavily armed escort, and 
if he were wise he never used the same route twice in succession.” When reinforce- 
ments arrived from other parts of the British Commonwealth, this system of static 
defense was supplemented by military patrols and police raids into guerrilla-infested 
districts. 

By the end of 1948 it was clear that the government was holding the insurgents at bay, 
although no one expected a swift and final defeat of the guerrilla movement. Malaya's 
administrative apparatus never broke down completely even in the interior; there 
were never any "liberated areas" in which the MCP held sway openly and continuously 
for any period of time. Much of the credit for this early success belongs to the 
planters and miners who, with the help of their foremen and overseers, held their 
ground and thus frustrated the guerrillas' prime strategic objective of controlling 
the countryside. 

THE HOME GUARD 

The following extract on the Malayan Home Guard is from The Conduct of Anti- 
Terrorist Operations in Malaya (Third Edition -19 58), prepared under the direction 
of the Director of Operations, Malaya. 

* * * * * * * 

1. The aim of the Home Guard is, by the provision of a part-time force composed 
of all races, to form a yet closer link between the people and the Government in the 
fight against the Communist Terrorists. This involves: - 

(a) Creating security by protecting their own homes and the immediate area in 
which they live and by denying the enemy access thereto. 

(b) Full cooperation with the Security Forces in passing information of the 
movements of Communist Terrorists and of their agents and in assuring that no food 
reaches Communist Terrorists from their area. 

(c) With the operational sections, active assistance to the Security Forces in 
offensive operations. 

2. To achieve this aim, the Home Guard, other than the permanent staff, consists 
of: - 

(a) Village Home Guards . — These are mainly in the Malay Kampongs, and are 
entirely responsible for the defense of their villages. 
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(b) Operational Sections . 


3. Home Guard Operational Sections.— 

(a) These are of two kinds 

(i) Operational Sections (General Duties). 

(ii) Operational Sections (New Village). 

The basic organization of both types is the section. Both types of section are armed, 
uniformed and equipped similarly. 

(b) Members of operational sections are volunteers and are paid allowances 
for duties performed. 

(c) It is essential that areas allotted to operational sections, when not working 
directly with other Security Forces, are accurately recorded in DWEC operations 
rooms. Owing to lack of communications it is very seldom possible for section 
commanders to notify operations rooms of the movement of their patrols. 

4. Operational Sections (General Duties). — Members of these sections volunteer 
to take part in Security Force operations away from the area of their homes. These 
sections are organized in platoons of 3 sections. They should not normally, however, 
be grouped into sub-units larger than platoons, as they have no operational admini- 
strative organization or signal system. They are best used as platoons attached to 
infantry battalions. 

5. Operational Sections (New Village). -These are the village Home Guards of 
Chinese new villages who are totally responsible for the defense of their village. 
They operate from the village in which they are raised. They have full responsibility 
for the defense of their village, by means of a mobile defense, which includes an 
area immediately adjacent to and surrounding their village. 

6. Overall Control of the Home Guard - 

(a) The Inspector-General Home Guard is responsible to the Minister of 
Defense for administration and organization and to the Director of Operations for 
training. He is not directly concerned with the day-to-day operational use of Home 
Guards. 

(b) The State War Executive Committees are responsible for the operations 
carried out by Home Guards. Their responsibilities are exercised through State 
Home Guard Officers (SHGO) who command the Home Guards in their areas. 

(c) At District level, the District Officer commands the Home Guard, but, 
in view of his wide responsibilities, is relieved of command duties, other than 
those concerning policy by a Deputy District Home Guard Commander (known as a 
DHGO) appointed by the SHGO. This officer has a number of permanent staff appointed 
to assist him. 

7. Kinta Valley Home Guard. -To provide protection for the predominantly 
Chinese owned mining area of the Kinta Valley of Perak, a full-time force known as 
the Kinta Valley Home Guard has been formed. Its members are Chinese, and part 
of the cost of maintaining the force is met by the mine owners concerned, through 
the Perak Chinese Mining Association. The tasks of the Kinta Valley Home Guard 
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are to provide protective cover by patrolling over areas containing open-cast mines 
and by contact with mine owners and workers, to gain information of CT movements 
and plans. The Force Commander is responsible to the State Home Guard Officer, 
Perak. 

THE POLICE 

During the emergency, internal defense forces consisted of the entire Malayan 
police system and the various British troop units deployed in Malaya. The Malayan 
Police Force was organized into three main elements: the Regular Police, which 
performed routine police duties; the Special Constabulary, organized into some 800 
area security units (of about 25 men each), which secured their areas by both sta- 
tionary guards and patrols up to the jungle fringes; and the Field Force, a para- 
military force which patrolled the Thai border and manned the deep jungle forts. 
Diplomatic agreements with the Government of Thailand in 1949 gave them blanket 
permission to pursue guerrillas 10 miles across the border. 

In principle, the armed forces were there to reinforce the local police, with each 
major police force being supported by a military unit varying in size from company 
to battalion or even brigade. Generally speaking, jungle areas were under the opera- 
tional control of the military forces , while urban and plantation areas were the re- 
sponsibility of the police . The police patrolled the Thai border and, after 1952, 
maintained garrisons among the aborigines in the deep jungle. 

Beginning early in 1952, garrisons of the Police Field Force were set up in the "ulu," 
as the Malays call the deep jungle, to serve as permanent bases for patrols in the 
area and, with the help of anthropologists and field assistants from the Federation's 
Department of Aborigines, to operate trading posts and medical centers for the 
tribes. About 15 jungle forts were built, and by 1955 the Communist hold over the 
tribes had been broken. Not only did these outposts provide protection from the 
Communists, but they brought, in the form of medical treatment and primary educa- 
tion, the first rudiments of civilization that these primitive people had ever known. 

Early in the insurgency it was decided that intelligence work should be a function of 
the police rather than the armed forces. Since policemen normally remained in the 
same locality, they were able to build up the intelligence picture for their areas over 
a long period of time. The agency responsible for collecting information and collating 
and disseminating intelligence data was the Special Branch of the Regular Police 
Force. Liaison between the Special Branch and the armed forces was maintained 
through military intelligence officers, who worked in Special Branch offices, and 
through daily meetings of SWEC's and DWEC's. 

POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 

British intelligence sources warned in the spring of 1948 that the sudden wave of 
violence and banditry then sweeping Malaya was a prelude to a Communist-led 
general uprising. The first public notice of the situation came on 6 June, when 
Commissioner-General Malcolm MacDonald observed that the Communists were 
’’making a desperate effort to impose the rule of the knife and gun in plantations, 
mines, and factories." A number of anti -Communist Chinese leaders and European 
planters and estate managers were murdered in June, and the public demanded that 
the government take steps to check the mounting terror. 

On 18 June, a state of emergency was declared throughout the Federation. Police 
raids against known Communist headquarters on 21 June led to the arrest of some 
600 suspects, although most of the MCP leaders had already gone into prearranged 
jungle hiding places by the time the police struck. On 24 June, the emergency was 
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extended to include Singapore, and in early July the MCP and its front organizations 
were officially banned in both the Federation and the Crown Colony. 

The proclamation of a state of emergency brought into effect a series of regulations 
designed to aid the government in reestablishing control and stamping out the in- 
surgency. The much-used regulation 17, for example, provided for detention without 
trial of anyone suspected of aiding persons taking part in Communist activities; it 
also contained provisions for the deportation of aliens and the detention of persons 
in rehabilitation centers for a period of 8 months to 1 year. Other regulations made 
the unauthorized possession of weapons and the procurement of supplies for the 
guerrillas punishable by death. The entire population over the age of 12 was re- 
quired to register with the local police, who issued identity cards bearing thumb 
prints and photographs. Emergency regulations were added as necessary and revoked 
when possible; they enabled the government to act with precision and dispatch and 
were of undoubted value to the internal defense effort. 

One of the most ambitious undertakings in the Malayan emergency was the govern- 
ment's resettlement program, begun in 1950 under General Brigg's supervision 
and completed during the Templer administration. The resettlement of the Chinese 
squatter population into areas that could be made secure from guerrilla incursions 
was a basic feature of the original Briggs Plan. The program took several years to 
realize its objectives, since it required the construction of some 550 new villages, 
enlargement and fortification of others, and the resettlement of a half million people 
on short notice. So far as possible, the squatters — 85 percent of whom were Chinese - 
were persuaded rather than compelled to move. They received some compensation 
for losses incurred in moving, and the government assisted them in building their 
new homes and paid them a subsistence allowance for the first few months. In the 
new villages they were protected from contact with the guerrillas by such defensive 
features as barbed wire fences, floodlights, and cleared spaces which surrounded 
the village, and by the police guards, who allowed no one to leave at night. Villages 
were expected to contribute the manpower for a part-time Home Guard, which 
supplemented the police force. 

Although resettlement was primarily a military operation, it had a variety of far- 
reaching implications for the political and social development of Malaya and in- 
volved some of what has more recently come to be described as institution building . 
For example, the government tried to provide each family with a livelihood by per - "yt 
mitting it to buy or lease a small farm. Other benefits of resettlement included 
village schools, community centers, piped water, and electric lights. Lectures were 
given on civics and on the benefits that the federation government brought to the 
Malayan Chinese. Elections were held in which villagers who had never before had 
experience in local government selected their own councils to manage village affairs. 
By 1953 there were some 150 villages with their own village councils,.^ 

A vital part of the food-denial program was the identification of villagers who were 
supplying food to the guerrillas. When enough evidence had been collected to show 


^Op/n/'ons vary widely as to the institution building aspects of resettlement. One measure of the program’s suc- 
cess, however, may have been Malay protestations that more was being done for the Chinese squatters than for the 
loyal Malay villagers who bad supported the government all along. Of the 550 new villages, about 50 were regarded 
as very successful, 400 as moderately successful, and 1 00 as disappointing because they were infiltrated by Com- 
munists and continued to aid the guerrillas. 

In addition to the squatters, government forces also regrouped estate and mine laborers behind barbed wire de- 
fenses to prevent their intimidation by guerrillas. Even then, many workers may have been forced to obey Min Yuen 
orders to pass food through the wire and to denote one day’s pay per month to the MCP. 
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conclusively that a villager was a supplier, he was discreetly confronted with this 
evidence by a Chinese detective from the Special Branch and given the opportunity 
of redeeming himself in the eyes of the government by becoming an informer. If 
he agreed to become a double agent, he would continue to smuggle foodstuff to the 
Communists while providing precise information on the movements of the guerrillas. 
If, on the other hand, he fled to the jungles, as many did, the Communists lost a 
source of supply and gained another mouth to feed. This kind of "blackmail" by the 
police, combined with a system of generous rewards, turned many village food 
smugglers into government agents, with excellent results for intelligence. 

When an area had been cleared of guerrillas it was declared a "white area," and 
emergency regulations, including the unpopular food control measures, were lifted-^? 
If any area was reinfiltrated by guerrillas, the regulations and controls were to be 
reimposed. This gave the civilian population a definite incentive to cooperate with 
the government. Malacca was declared the first "white area" in 1954. By the end 
of 1955, there were large extensions of the white areas, particularly in Kelantan, 
Trengganu, and Pahang. Hardcore areas of guerrilla infestation in Johore and Perak, 
however, were not declared white areas until 1960. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS-DON’T BREAK YOUR BROTHER'S RICE BOWL. 

British operations in Malaya were insightful and provocative and brought some 
particularly effective results. An early example was the creation of resentment 
against the insurgents' tactic of slashing rubber trees. Propaganda leaflets in Chinese 
and Tamil (Malayan dialect) told the workers on rubber plantations that the Com- 
munists, by destroying rubber trees, were "breaking our fellow -workers' rice- 
bowls." This campaign was so successful that the Communists finally ordered their 
guerrillas to desist from this type of sabotage. 

After this campaign, the emphasis of the government's psychological operations 
program shifted to fomenting unrest within the Communist camp itself. One of 
the most imaginative psychological tactics was the voice aircraft, a plane which 
flew low over the jungle and broadcast messages to individual guerrillas and units. 
On occasion. General Templer addressed the guerrillas in Chinese via voice aircraft 
and gave his personal pledge that none who surrendered would be ill-treated. Voice 
aircraft broadcasts and propaganda leaflets were both designed to create dissension 
between lower echelon guerrillas and their leaders. In October 1953, some 20 million 
surrender leaflets were dropped over guerrilla-held areas. Often prepared by ex- 
guerrillas who could speak from personal experience, these leaflets urged lower 
echelon guerrillas to desert, bring in their leaders, and collect liberal rewards, 
ranging from M $4,000 (US$1,333) to M $50,000 (US$16,666). 


^ Collective punishment was sometimes imposed on villages suspected of aiding guerrillas in the area , after the 
villagers had refused to cooperate with government forces. This method was frequently employed by General Templer . 
One well-known case was that of Tan/ong Malim, a village of 20,000, long suspected of aiding the insurgents, where 
a particularly heinous attack on a civic action party laying a pipe to serve the village occurred. Templer summoned 
the leaders of the community before him, told them he held them responsible for the ambush, and imposed a 22-hour- 
a-day curfew; the rice ration was cut in half; and questionnaires were distributed to each house. Unsigned replies 
led to the arrest of some 40 Chinese suspected of being Min Yuen couriers or food suppliers, and Tanjong Malim soon 
became one of the safest towns in Malaya. Another form of collective punishment was the levying of collective fines, 
as in the case of Pusing in Perak, which was fined $3,000 for its record of 87 guerrilla incidents in the area. 


Although Templer’ s treatment of Tanjong Malim was sharply criticized in the House of Lords and the Manchester 
Guardian called it "odious, " the Colonial Secretary supported Templer, and the British press in general approved of 
his policies in Malaya. A number of other reprisals occurred in 1952-53 before Emergency Regulation 17DA, under 
which collective punishment had been administered, was finally revoked in late 1953. 
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Propaganda was invariably aimed at the weak, the disgruntled, and the weary who, 
as chances of a Communist victory appeared more and more remote, came out of 
the jungle t in growing numbers. Hardcore leaders were usually impervious to this 
type of propaganda, and the government was the first to admit that psychological 
operations alone would never have proved decisive. In fact, psychological operations 
were only successful in tipping the scales when the guerrillas were already under 
intense pressure from food-denial operations and from military patrols operating 
with good intelligence. 

With the exception of a very few hardcore Communists -whom the government 
either executed, banished, or imprisoned -guerrillas who surrendered (known as 
SEP for surrendered enemy personnel) or who were captured (CEP) were rehabili- 
tated in special schools, such as those at Taiping and Ipoh in Perak. The majority 
of these exguerrillas had become involved in the Communist movement through 
force, rather than through any deep political conviction. The exguerrillas were 
accorded the respected status of hok-uen (students), and emphasis was placed on 
vocational training, bookkeeping, and arithmetic. Illiterate students were given basic 
instruction in the Chinese, Malay, and English languages. Detainees were released 
after a period of from 2 to 6 months and were assisted by the government and Chinese 
civic organizations in finding employment. 

Many of the SEP joined the government's Special Operational Volunteer Force 
(SOVF), where they received the pay of a lower grade policeman and participated 
in patrols against their former comrades in the jungle. The SEP proved invaluable 
to the government, both as sources of intelligence and as agents of psychological 
operations. After some 18 months' service in the Volunteer Force, SEP were re- 
leased unconditionally to return to civilian life. Very few of those released returned 
to the guerrilla movement, 

NATION BUILDING-A PROMISE FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The British enjoyed a definite psychological and political advantage in Malaya because 
of their avowed intention to grant Malaya self-government, followed later by full 
independence, as soon as order could be restored and a common Malayan citizen- 
ship and government established. This potent ideological weapon effectively under- 
cut the MCP's contention that the way to Chinese political participation in the govern- 
ment of an independent Malaya lay through Communist revolution. It enabled the 
government to gain the support of the Chinese community, which moved increasingly 
away from support of the insurgents. 

After 1952, the British moved speedily to incorporate the Malayan Chinese into the 
body politic. A new citizenship law enacted that year extended Malayan citizenship 
automatically to over half the Chinese population Malaya. Although this did not fully 
satisfy Malayan Chinese demands, it went well beyond the 1948 law and was perhaps 
the best compromise the British could obtain from the Malays. Also in 1952 the 
Malaya Civil Service was changed to the Malayan Civil Service, and Chinese were 
admitted for the first time, although restricted to a ratio of one Chinese to every 
four Malay civil servants. The plan to involve the Malayan Chinese directly in the 
war effort through 2 years compulsory military service was, however, largely a 
failure owing to the widespread evasion of conscription by young Chinese. 

General Templer constantly sought to widen the participation of both Chinese and 
Malays in all phases of the country's political life. After 1952 village councils were 
elected to provide for local governments to precede the formation of a national 
government, and in 1955 the first national elections were held. The newly elected 
government won assurances from London of complete independence by 1957. During 
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this terminal period of British rule (1955-57), Malaya's first national government 
•was a political coalition stemming from an interracial election alliance of the United 
Malay Nationalist Organization (UMNO) and the Malayan Chinese Association (MCA). 18 
Malaya's most prominent political leaders included both Malays and Chinese: Dato 
(Sir) Onn Bin Jaafar, the founder of UMNO, which he led until 1951; Tungku (Prince) 
Abdul Rahman, who became president of UMNO in 1951 and Prime Minister of the 
Independent Federation of Malaya in 1957; and Sir Tan Cheng-Lock, the wealthy 
Chinese founder and leader of the Malayan Chinese Association (MCA). 

General Templer's departure from Malaya in 1954 marked the end of the critical 
period of the emergency. In 1955 the Communists indicated for the first time an 
interest in negotiations with the newly elected Malayan government. The government, 
for its part, was anxious to end the emergency and, on 9 September 1955 offered 
amnesty to the guerrillas. Declaring that it would not negotiate with the MCP, the 
government promised that guerrillas who surrendered as individuals would not be 
prosecuted for acts committed under Communist direction. 

OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 

The emergency was officially ended in June 1960. There were occasional clashes 
after this time, however, between government forces and Communist guerrillas 
still operating in remote areas. The leaders of the MCP did not come to terms with 
the Malayan Government, which in turn banned all political activity by Communists 
and continued to hunt down the few hundred guerrillas remaining in the jungle. 

The military outcome in Malaya was clearly one of defeat for the Communist in- 
surgents. Their failure was due to such factors as their inability to attract and keep 
the loyalty of the population -the MCP was not even successful among the Chinese, 
most of whom came around to supporting the government; their inept military and 
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°The Malayan Chinese Association had been organized as early as February 1949, by prominent members of the 
Chinese business community loyal to the government. In the MCA, anti-Communist Chinese leaders sought to create 
an organization which could compete with the Communists for the allegiance of the poor Chinese workers and squat- 
ters by serving as a kind of political lobby for Chinese communal interests in the Federation. After 1950 the MCA 
began assisting in the resettlement of squatters and the rehabilitation of SEP. It collected funds from wealthy 
Chinese for the relief of indigent Chinese, found jobs for rehabilitated guerrillas, and functioned as the chief legal 
political party of the Malayan Chinese. 

^ When the surrender rate actually declined in the months that followed this offer, the government responded by 
announcing the resumption of full-scale military operations. Security forces c eased to follow the " shout before 
shoot" procedure and, according to a news leak, December 25 was set as the amnesty deadline. Ch'en P 1 ing then 
agreed to a cease-fire in the Thai border area. Despite the government' s official position that it would not enter into 
negotiations with the MCP, its representatives met with the Secretary General of the MCP and his guerrilla staff late 
in December 1955. 

Ch'en P' ing agreed to end the fighting, but only on the condition that the MCP be allowed to operate as a legal 
political party-terms which were totally unacceptable to the federation and Singapore governments. The meeting 
broke up with both sides calling for "o fight to the finish , 11 and in February 1956 the amnesty offer was withdrawn. 

By now the guerrillas were believed to number only about 2,500, but so long as they remained in the jungle these 
hardcore Communist insurgents posed to the emergent nation a threat which could not be ignored. Prime Minister 
Abdul Rahman asked for continued military assistance by British Commonwealth forces after the Federation became 
independent on August 31, 1957, and Great Britain promised to keep at least 12,000 troops in the country. Early in 
1957, there were still present some 42,000 British and Gurkha soldiers and airmen, in addition to Australian and New 
Zealand troops and some nine battalions of Malayan troops. Military operations and police measures continued, 
although on a greatly reduced scale, for almost 3 years after Malaya became an independent state within the British 
Commonwealth. 



political leadership; the lack of effective outside aid and the breakdown of local 
logistics; and the British internal defense efforts in Malaya. 

Some of the outstanding features in this internal defense effort were close coordina- 
tion of civil and military operations, good communications, rapid deployment of 
troops, and the creation of an effective intelligence organization. Food-control V 
measures and especially the resettlement program were of decisive importance. ^ 
British colonial policies in Malaya kept the loyalty of the population, most of whom 1 
identified with the government against the guerrillas. That it took 1 2 years and v 
over a billion dollars to break down the Communist village organization and to 
find and kill or capture a few thousand guerrillas operating under the handicaps 
faced by the Malayan Communists points up the fact that internal defense, even 
under favorable conditions, is a long and costly affair. 

The Malayan economy, which in 1948 was well along in its recovery from World 
War II, weathered the storm of the 12-year emergency with only short-term losses. 
The rubber industry as a whole was able to maintain production, despite the added 
expense of plantation defense, which was borne largely by private industry. The 
Korean war of 1950-53 created boom conditions on the world rubber market which 
brought about both price inflation and higher wages for Malayan workers in the 
rubber industry. The Federation Government was thus able to draw on its dollar 
reserves built up through rubber and tin sales in the wartime period to meet the 
costs of the emergency. As for long-range consequences, the emergency led to the 
resettlement of half a million marginal agriculturalists in new villages, which in \ 
most cases afforded better living conditions and greater economic security than 
these people had known before. Under pressure of the emergency, the Malays acceded 
to Chinese demands for land tenure and wider participation in the civil services. 

At the same time, more Malays were absorbed into the economic life of Malaya, 
placing the Malay community on a more equal economic footing with the urban 
Chinese. 

EPILOGUE 

The MCP sustained a political as well as military defeat, for the insurgents were 
unsuccessful in either establishing a Communist state or influencing political events 
after 1957. Whether the emergency actually impeded the course of Malayan inde- 
pendence remains a moot question, but certainly Malaya's achieving independence 
in 1957 was not the result of the Communist rebellion. Malaya's political future is 
presently bound together with the success of Malaysia, 20 a regional federation, 
organized in September 1963, comprising Malaya, Sarawak, and Sabah (North Borneo). 
Singapore, originally a member, withdrew from the Federation in August 1965. 
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At present, communism appears to have been soundly defeated in Malaya. Neverthe- 
less, like a malarial infection in the human body, some residue doubtless remains 
in the form of underground and isolated secret cadres of the MCP. These cadres 
now represent only a latent and potential threat to the Malayasian Government, but 
in the event of a Communist takeover, in neighboring Thailand or Indonesia, or a 
severe economic and political crisis in Malaya itself, these hardcore Communists 
might emerge again as leaders of a new and possibly more dangerous insurgency. 



CHAPTER 3 
GREECE (1946-49) 


In December 1944 the Communist-dominated National liberation Front made clear 
its revolutionary intentions by forcibly attempting to take control of the government 
in Athens. Meeting stiff resistance from British forces stationed in the city, the 
National Liberation Front insurgents were ultimately defeated in battle. The in- 
surgents agreed to truce terms in February 1945. By terms of the Varkiza Agree- 
ment, the Communists agreed to disband their armed forces. 


"The Greek Government, with substantial American assistance, beat back a Com- 
munist insurgency that was logistically supported by the Soviet bloc countries on 
Greece's northern borders." 

Charilaos C. Lagoudakis 
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SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

After failing to gain control of the government by legal, political, and nonviolent 
means, the Communists resumed underground and guerrilla warfare. Fighting broke 
out in June 1946. Already in "de facto" control of many mountain areas of Greece, 
the Communist revived their wartime underground organizations and used the newly 
created Communist states of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia as sanctuaries and 
training bases for many of their 25,000 troops. 

In 1948 Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform. By the summer of the following 
year, Tito had stopped supplying the rebels and also denied them the use of Yugoslav 
soil for sanctuary and training. Since Bulgarian-Greek animosity had precluded any 
large-scale participation by the Bulgars in the Greek revolution, Albania now became 
the only source of outside support. Strategically, this forced the guerrillas to main- 
tain themselves in a small mountainous area adjoining the Albanian frontier. Being 
placed in a position of fighting along conventional military lines, the insurgents were 
not able to resist the counteroperations of the Greek National Army. The government 
forces were successful in encircling and cutting off the insurgent escape routes into 
Albania and finally in defeating them when the Communist Greek Democratic Army 
(DAS) abandoned their guerrilla tactics and tried to defend their base area in the 
Grammos-Vitsi Mountain region. This military defeat led to the ultimate collapse of 
the movement. 

The turning point in Greece's fortunes came when the United States announced the 
Truman Doctrine in March 1947 and subsequently provided the Greek Government 
with both financial and military aid with which to fight the DAS and the unstable 
economic situation. An initial grant of $300 million enabled the government to expand 
its military and security forces to almost 200,000 men. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
HISTORICAL SUMMARY 

The insurgent war that occurred in Greece during World War II was internally domi- 
nated by the issue of communism and took on many of the dimensions of the cold war 
that later developed between the nations of the West and those under communism. At 
the time, however, with the Soviet Union allied with the Western Powers in the most 
devastating war of this century, only a few took note. Ironically, although the Axis 
Powers were ideologically and militarily committed to the destruction of communism, 
their internal defense tactics were such that, in the end, they fostered the growth of 
the Greek Communist forces. 

The Communist Party of Greece ( Ko m muni sti k an Komma Ellados (KKE)) and its 
allies had reason to believe at the end of World War II that Greece was vulnerable to 
insurgent operations that would open the way for a people's democracy of the type 
that came to characterize the Soviet satellities of Eastern Europe. Not only were the 
Greeks exhausted by war and enemy occupation, but many seemed sympathetic to the 
wartime Communist-controlled National Liberation Front (EAM), which they thought 
would bring them long-overdue social and economic reforms. 

Relief and reform were essential, for at war's end most Greeks were struggling 
desperately to survive. Between 1941 and 1945 approximately half a million persons, 
out of a population of only seven and a half million, had died as a direct or indirect 
result of the war. Another million and a half had been driven from their homes. 
Malaria and tuberculosis were widespread because the public health system had 
collapsed. There was not much hope for rapid recovery. Inflation had wiped out the 
country's capital resources. Unemployment and underemployment were compounded 
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by wartime agricultural ravages which had lowered production to one-third of the 
prewar total and by the virtual destruction of Greek industry. Public administration 
had suffered unprecedented dislocation. According to Greek Government estimates, 
the country had suffered damages amounting to $4 billion which affected the nation’s 
communications system as well as the homes and property of its citizens. 

During the war, the Communists were able to capture the major part of the Greek 
resistance movement against the German, Italian, and Bulgarian occupation forces. 
Working through their popular front, and the EAM and its guerrilla force. National 
Popular Liberation Army (ELAS), the Greek Communists prepared the ground to 
seize power when the war ended. They made their first bid in March 1944, when 
EAM announced the formation of a mountain government (the Political Committee 
for National Liberation (PEEA)) and challenged the authority of the Greek govern- 
ment-in-exile in Cairo. This move generated political strife among the Greeks and 
sparked a mutiny among their land and naval forces operating in the Near East. 
However, it revealed the intentions of EAM early enough to give the Greek govern- 
ment-in-exile and British authorities time to take the political and military measures 
necessary to prevent Greece from slipping into the Soviet-Balkan orbit. The Com- 
munists thus failed in their first attempt to seize power. 

In the fall and winter of 1944, after the Germans had withdrawn and British and 
Greek troops had returned to Greece, the Communists felt strong enough to make 
a second attempt. They refused to demobilize their army of guerrillas, which they 
claimed had a strength of 65,000 men, and deployed it throughout the countryside. 
Their underground strength was estimated at around 380,000 members of EAM- 
affiliated organizations, a strong base for political agitation. This time the Com- 
munists withdrew from the Greek Government of National Unity, under Prime Minis- 
ter Georgios Papandreou. The Communists aim was to force the resignation of the 
prime minister and capture control of the government. 

The EAM revolt began on 3 December 1944, when a mass demonstration in Athens' 
Constitution Square turned into a bloody riot. In the 2 months of fighting which fol- 
lowed, a Greek brigade and another contingent of about 2,000 Greek troops from the 
Middle East, aided by two British divisions, defeated the opposing forces. EAM's 
actions during this period exposed it as a Communist front, and the KKE was forced 
to terms at Varkiza on 12 February 1945. 

The agreement reached at Varkiza did not destroy the Communists' military power, 
although many of the insurgents took advantage of the government's amnesty program 
and went home. More than 4,000 guerrillas crossed the frontiers into Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, where they found sanctuary; and some 8,000 bandits re- 
mained hidden in the mountains of Greece. The Communists surrendered 40,000 
weapons, many of them obsolete, but managed to keep most of their serviceable 
equipment. 

This 2-month winter war engendered bitterness and despair among the Greeks, 
inflicted further destruction and economic distress, and created an atmosphere con- 
ducive to political extremism. In revulsion against Communist tactics, Greek senti-. 
ment veered sharply to the right, a shift that was reflected in the first postwar 
elections on 31 March 1946, The Communists chose to boycott these elections, taking 
their cue from the Soviet Union's refusal to join with the United States and Great 
Britain in observing the conduct of the voting. 
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A conservative coalition, led by the oldtime Royalist Populist Party, received a large 
popular vote and thus obtained a strong majority in parliament. The Greek electorate 
decisively rejected the revolutionary left, and this pattern was repeated later in the 
year when a plebiscite on the monarchy returned King George II. Greek politics be- 
came polarized between right and left. 

Despite the election and plebiscite, the Greek Communists believed that they enjoyed 
far greater popular support than 9.3 percent of the electorate, their following as 
estimated by the Allied Mission for Observing the Greek Elections (AMFOGE), 
Furthermore, they apparently believed that the internal instability that plagued 
Greece would serve their ends. External support was also available. Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia promised full support to the KKE insurgency. According to a most re- 
liable source, the KKE met with Bulgarian and Yugoslav representatives late in May 
1946 at Goni, in southern Bulgaria, and with Russian guidance drew up plans for an 
insurgency in Greece that would result in the creation of an autonomous Macedonia 
under Yugoslav hegemony. True or not, the mere appearance of a Slavic -supported 
Communist conspiracy evoked a strong reaction among Greeks. 

Diplomatic pressures were also exerted in support of the Greek Communists. At the 
Paris Peace Conference in the summer of 1946, the Yugoslavs demanded an inde- 
pendent Macedonia and the Bulgarians pressed for control of western Thrace. On 
24 August 1946, the Ukrainian delegate to the United Nations Security Council charged 
that monarchofascist Greeks were provoking border incidents in the Balkans. Ac- 
cording to the delegate, the Greek Government was conspiring to secure a portion 
of southern Albania and was persecuting the Slav minorities in northern Greece. 
These international moves coincided with the opening of the Communist insurgency 
within Greece. 

Throughout 1946 the Communists in Greece increasingly resorted to open violence. 
By the fall, sporadic guerrilla activity, labeled officially as banditry, was evident. 
By the middle of the following year, guerrilla warfare was in full swing. 

Meanwhile, Greece was barely managing to survive economically, notwithstanding 
$700,000 foreign aid from the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency (UN- 
RRA), Great Britain, and the United States. In early 1947 the American Economic 
Mission, under Paul A. Porter, reported that unless Greece received immediate 
assurances of large-scale military and financial aid, the authority of the elected 
Greek Government would disintegrate, opening the way to skyrocketing inflation, 
strikes, riots, and public panic. 

At this critical moment, two of the supports that shored up the Greek Government 
were about to give way. UNRRA was scheduled to terminate its Greek program at 
the end of March 1947; and, on 21 February, the British advised Greece and the 
United States that they would be unable to extend financial and military assistance 
after 31 March. The British urged the United States to assume the responsibility 
and indicated that the Greek Government would need between $240 and $280 million 
to assert its authority over the Communist insurgents. The clear and present threat 
to Greece^ independence was also confirmed by the American Ambassador in 
Athens, Lincoln MacVeagh, and by Mark Ethridge, the chief of the American con- 
tingent of the UN Commission, who went to Greece at approximately the same time 
to investigate the Creek frontier incidents. On 4 March 1947 the Greek Government 
appealed to the United States for economic and military aid and for experienced 
American administrative, economic, and technical personnel to assist it in effectively 
utilizing. the aid. 
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The American response was prompt. Within 2 months. Congress approved a Presi- 
dential request for an initial $300 million in aid to Greece to support free people 
who were resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pres- 
sure. The President’s request further stressed that Greece must have assistance if 
it was to become a self-supporting and self-respecting democracy and that there 
was no other country to which democratic Greece could turn. 

By the spring of 1947 the parties to the conflict had thus emerged. On the insurgent 
side were the Greek Communists, directly supported by Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria, the Communist powers on Greece's northern border. Seeking to suppress 
the insurrection was the elected Greek government, assisted by the United Kingdom 
and, to a greater extent, the United States. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PATTERNS-ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION 

The Greek people —numbering about 7,300,000 at the outbreak of World War II, or 
fewer than the present population of New York City— had both high birth and death 
rates. In 1928, when the last prewar census was taken, over 40 percent of the people 
could neither read nor write and the educational system beyond the elementary 
grades was open to few. Population exchanges with Turkey in the 1920' s had made 
the Greek population quite homogeneous: 96 percent spoke Greek and 97 percent 
were of the Eastern Orthodox faith. Ethnic minorities —Jews, Turks, Chams, Vlachs, 
and Slavophone Greeks -constituted less than 5 percent of the population. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The geographic position of Greece makes this ancient battleground of East and West 
a highly significant strategic area today. Lying in the northeast quadrant of the 
Mediterranean, the Greek mainland and islands flank the Dardanelles and give the 
area strategic control over the sea lanes connecting the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas. Moreover, the position of Greece, particularly the island of Crete, is such 
as to give the area partial control over the sea routes connecting the western Med- 
iterranean and the Suez Canal. Also important, strategically, is the port of Salonika, 
the southern terminus of the historic military corridor leading from the Danubian 
plain through the mountains to the Mediterranean Sea. Finally, Thrace, the eastward 
extension of the Greek mainland, serves as a land route to the Dardanelles and Asia 
Minor. 

Greece has about the same area as New York State. Eighty percent of this area is 
mountainous, lending itself only to grazing for sheep and goats. The valleys are 
fertile, and wheat, olives, fruits, and nuts are grown. Because of the few fertile 
areas, Greece is only 65 percent self-supporting. The chief exports are olive oil 
and tobacco. The population is 7,400,000, of which 1,700,000 are living in the vicinity 
of Athens, Piraeus, and Kafissia. Raw materials and manufacturing facilities are 
very limited. 

Greece, therefore, does not possess population, food, raw materials, or manufactur- 
ing resources of great strategic value. But, within the larger dimensions of military 
strategy, the country derives its significance from its position astride the most im- 
portant route through the Balkans. 

The Pindus Mountains, which are the southern terminus of the Alps, extend south- 
eastward for 258 kilometers from the Albanian-Yugoslavian border to the Gulf of 
Corinth. This mass, varying from 65 to 97 kilometers wide, constitutes an effective 
barrier to east-west communication. The summits are rounded and bare, and the 
maximum altitude is more than 7,500 feet. Prior to the summer of 1949, the Pindus 
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had only one road across it. This road connected Kalabaka and Ioannina in the central 
portion of Greece. During the summer of 1949, a second road was completed that 
connected Lamia and the Sperkhios Valley, 

Contributing to the strategic potential of the country is the highly indented coastline 
which may be used for basing and operating small naval craft. Moreover, the scat- 
tered intermontane lowlands of the country afford a good opportunity for air opera- 
tions, which are also facilitated by the high incidence of clear skies throughout the 
year. 

In addition to the above-mentioned roads, there is one good road from Athens to 
Kozane. At Kozane it forks, with the west road going to Kastoria and Fiorina and the 
east road to Salonika. There are no other roads worthy of mention. The streams of 
Greece are not navigable, and the railroads are very poor and cannot be relied upon 
for transport of military supplies except for short distances. Supplies are primarily 
transported by truck and mulepack. 

The climate of Greece varies within short distances throughout the country because 
of the irregularities in terrain and the differences in elevation and position with re- 
spect to bodies of water. The lowlands of central and southern Greece are charac- 
terized by hot summers, mild winters, moderate to heavy precipitation in winter, 
and little rainfall in summer. Northern Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace have hot 
summers, mild to cool winters, and moderate precipitation in all seasons. The in- 
terior highlands of Greece have a warm to cool summer, very cold winters, and 
heavy to moderate precipitation, with winter receiving the maximum amount of 
precipitation. Temperatures vary throughout Greece from 110° F to 56° Fin the 
summer and from 70° to — 30" F in the winter. 

VULNERABILITIES 

Outside the cities and major villages, Greek life on the mainland was frequently 
circumscribed by the mountain environment and its concomitants of poverty, in- 
sularity, and suspicion of strangers. Strongly religious, the village Greeks projected 
an emotional faith into their daily lives. And underlying all of these qualities in the 
mountain areas (where the guerrilla war played such an important role) was an ele- 
ment of primitivism —a stoic acceptance of the sad accidents of fate, as well as an 
acceptance of the need to become at times the instrument of fate, even through the 
use of violence. Greece had a tradition of individual and national resistance, glori- 
fied in the fight against Turkish oppression in the 19th century and lingering on in 
the custom of vendetta or private vengeance that persisted in many mountain and 
island communities. 

More industrialized than other Balkan countries, prewar Greece, nevertheless, had 
to import approximately one-third of her manufactured goods. Income from the 
Greek merchant marine traditionally provided the means to pay for imports. By 
either Western European or North American standards, the Greek standard of living 
was low. 

Though few miles separated them, Greeks in the mountains lived under very different 
circumstances from those in the cities, particularly Athens, the capital and the 
center of the country's intellectual and political life. In Athens, the game was poli- 
tics, characterized by its player's quick perception, sophistication, and individuality 
of reaction. Political parties were formed, changed, reorganized, and reconstituted 
in a constant flux. 
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In the years between the two World Wars, Greece had undergone a period of great 
instability which had been overcome only with loss of democratic liberty. In 1935 
the Greek monarchy, which had been suspended for a number of years, was restored 
when King George II returned to the throne; a year later he acceded to a dictatorship 
under GEN. Ioannis Metaxas. To achieve economic gains and political stability, 
Metaxas repressed political parties. During these years before World War II, the 
KKE, whose Secretary General, Nikos A. Zachariades, was imprisoned, went Tinder- 
ground into clandestine activity— an experience that was later to serve it well. The 
parties of the center, on the other hand, generally declined during the Metaxas period. 

INSURGENT WAR-THE THREAT 
INSURGENT ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 

The strategic aim of the insurgents was to oust the legitimate government of Greece 
and to set up a Communist regime. To achieve this end, the KKE at first portrayed 
the insurgency as a spontaneous and independent move of the democratic people, 
rather than as a Communist action. This pretense lasted until October 1947, when 
the Secretary General of the KKE, Moscow-trained Nikos A. Zachariades, publicly 
allied his party with the guerrillas. Subsequently, on 24 December 1947, the KKE 
announced the formation of a provisional government of free Greece, thus clarifying 
both the strategic aim of the insurgency and the extent of Communist control over 
the guerrilla movement. 

The guerrilla organization that presented such a threat to Greece was known as the 
Democratic Army of Greece (Dimokratikos Stratos Ellados (DSE)) and was similar 
to the Communists' World War II military organization, ELAS, In Markos Vafiades, 
a refugee from Asia Minor who had been a tobacco worker in Kavalla, the postwar 
guerrilla forces found a dynamic leader whose name became synonymous with the 
insurgency. Markos arrived in the mountains of Greece in August 1946 and began 
coordinating the scattered guerrilla bands. Toward the end of the year, he proclaimed 
the existence of the General Command of the Democratic Army of Greece. Although 
the official date used by the Greek Communists for the creation of DSE was 28 Oc- 
tober 1946 -chosen to mark the sixth anniversary of the Italian Fascist attack on 
Greece— Markos' first order carried the date of 26 November. 

The DSE was designed to infiltrate deep behind government lines, to face up to 
superior enemy forces, and to combine heavy firepower with great maneuverability. 
To this end, it was organized into supply services, static garrisons, and fighting 
units. The fighting units were divided into independent companies, battalions, and 
larger units comparable to brigades and divisions. At one time there were 42 bat- 
talions, 23 brigades, and eight divisions, in addition to 25 bicompanies and 18 inde- 
pendent units. Since the maximum strength of the guerrillas in the field probably 
did not surpass 28,000 at any given time, the guerrilla divisions obviously were un- 
equal in strength to those of a conventional army. 

By the end of 1947, there were about 18,000 armed Communist fighters inside Greece. 
These men, many of them veterans of World War II, formed an elite force with high 
morale. Beginning in 1948, guerrilla strength increased to between 20,000 and 28,000 
men actually in the field, with another 10,000 to 20,000 trainees and replacements 
located outside Greece. 

In the early stages of the insurgency, the appeal for volunteers elicited a prompt 
response from leftist elements of the population, who flocked in substantial ntipcbers 
to the DSE. Many potential volunteers, however, hesitated to join the guerrillas after 
the announcement in 1947 of large-scale American aid to the Greek Government. 
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This hesitance finally caused the guerrilla command to resort to impressment of 
villagers. The guerrillas also came to depend to a great extent on Slavic -speaking 
Greeks (Slavophones) in the north as a source of manpower. In January 1949, one 
observer estimated that about 40 percent of the DSE were Slavophones. Recruitment 
from all sources, averaging about 2,000 men per month, offset guerrilla casualties 
which, toward the end of 1948, reached 1,500 monthly. In 1949, as insurgent fortunes 
declined, recruiting became increasingly difficult; nevertheless, foreign volunteers, 
even though they may have been available, were never introduced into Greece. It is 
estimated that in the final days of the war, the guerrillas, then 20,000 strong, in- 
cluded about 11,000 forced recruits who were poorly trained and kept in line mainly 
by terror. 

In addition to active guerrilla fighters serving in the DSE, there were an estimated 
50,000 members of the Communist underground within Greece. The latter were or- 
ganized into self-contained cells called autoamynac (self-defense). The primary 
function of this underground was to infiltrate Greek institutions, including the Ortho- 
dox Church. 

INSURGENT OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

The Central Committee of the KKE adopted 12 February 1946— the first anniversary 
of the Varkiza Agreement -as the symbolic beginning of the third round of the in- 
surgency. Military operations, however, did not begin until 30 March, when the 
insurgents attacked Litochorion, a village on the slopes of Mount Olympus about 
160 kilometers below the northern border. The Communists planned that Allied 
election observers should witness the raid, which was intended to protect the holding, 
in spite of the Communist boycott, of the elections scheduled for the following day. 
The elections were conducted as planned, however, and the results, as noted earlier, 
strongly favored the right over the left. 

Aside from isolated forays into the interior of Greece, such as the attack on Lito- 
chorion, the insurgency in early 1946 consisted mainly of bandit activities along 
Greece's northern frontiers. Small bands, operating across the frontiers, hit isolated 
targets. When pressed by local security forces, the attackers retreated beyond the 
frontier, where safety and supplies awaited them. Guerrilla attacks were directed 
against unarmed civilians, individuals and installations connected with the public 
services, and other objectives, the destruction of which would create economic, 
social, and political instability. 

In the course of a year, the bands grew into larger units, and their tactics shifted 
from hit-and-run raids to more nearly conventional military operations. Using both 
irregular guerrilla tactics and, when feasible, those suited to large-scale infantry 
attacks, the bands were able to establish a secure base in the.Grammos-Vitsi area, 
at the juncture of the Albanian and Yugoslav frontiers. From this bastion, the Com- 
munists were able to penetrate, by way of the Pindus Mountains, deep into southern 
Greece. 

The insurgents were successful in these early operations, largely because of ad- 
ministrative dislocation in Greece. Systematic thrusts at gendarmery patrols and 
outposts forced the poorly organized security detachments to consolidate, leaving 
many areas unprotected. The same tactics were employed against poorly trained 
army units with similar success. Soon the insurgents were able to establish their 
authority over large portions of rural Greece. 
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By spring of 1948, the guerrillas, using as bases the areas they controlled, were 
conducting raids against defenseless villages and towns in order to obtain provisions 
and manpower. As a result of the Communist offensive, about 40 percent of the 
population of northern Greece was made homeless. Understandably, these refugees 
were angered by acute shortages of food and by the government's failure either to 
protect them or provide for them. Fear and discontent were not confined to the north; 
in the Peloponnesus the mere presence of some 3,000 guerrillas so restricted free- 
dom of movement that people had to travel in convoys. Throughout the nation, Greeks 
felt insecure and uncertain about the future. 

From mid-1948 on, the latent weakness within the Greek insurgent movement was 
exposed by both military and political crises. The military crisis arose when gov- 
ernment forces, growing in power and skill, began a series of major attacks. In 
attempting to meet this threat, while at the same time maintaining the fiction of a 
free Greece tucked away in the mountains, the guerrillas adopted a strategy that 
played into the hands of the government forces. 

Committed to the defense of their mountain redoubts and, therefore, unable to employ 
the usual hit-and-run tactics, the Communits organized static defense positions to 
protect the area over which they had gained control. During these defensive opera- 
tions, deficiencies in officer training became apparent as DSE commanders proved 
incapable of keeping their units from being encircled and destroyed. Unceasing 
government pressure, mounting casualties, and the seemingly endless series of 
reverses combined to undermine confidence in the rebel leadership and to lower 
guerrilla morale. 

Although the guerrillas apparently had sufficient quantities of ammunition and arms, 
they suffered from an inadequate distribution system. The active Greek guerrilla 
had to make do on less than 5 pounds of supplies per day, in contrast to the US 
soldier's 37 pounds; moreover, it was seldom possible to get even those 5 pounds 
to him. Logistic operations were conducted from the Grammos-Vitsi area, where 
most of the guerrillas were concentrated. The Pindus Mountain range linked this 
major base with units whose operations took them as far south as the Gulf of Corinth. 
Lacking aircraft, the guerrillas found it almost impossible to sustain operations any 
distance from the Grammos region. As the guerrillas were forced back upon their 
Grammos-Vitsi base, their communication and logistic problems eased, but their 
ability to survive became totally dependent upon external support. 

The political crisis the insurgents faced stemmed from a problem that had long 
agitated the Balkan States, the so-called Macedonian question. Its reappearance 
created a rift in the Communist bloc and divided the leadership and membership of 
the KKE. As early as 1946, Yugoslavia's Tito had discussed with Bulgarian and 
Russian leaders the formation of a Balkan confederation. Tito's initial scheme was 
unacceptable to the Bulgarians, however, for he had proposed that each of his nation's 
six constituent republics have a voice equal to that of all Bulgaria. Tito, moreover, 
proposed that all of Macedonia -including Yugoslav, Greek, and Bulgarian parts - 
should form an independent state within the confederation. In contrast, Georgei 
Dimitrov, Bulgaria's dictator, voiced his nation's traditional longing to annex Greek 
Thrace and eastern Macedonia'. Although Tito and Dimitrov agreed to lower customs 
barriers between their two nations, at the time, they were unable to make any pro- 
gress toward deciding the future status of Macedonia. 

Then, in August 1947, Tito and Dimitrov met at Bled, Yugoslavia, and concluded an 
agreement. In Greece, it was believed that, at the successful conclusion of the in- 
surgency, Greek Macedonia would be incorporated into Yugoslav Macedonia, Greek 
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Thrace would be made a part of Bulgaria, and a South Slav federation would be 
formed uniting Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Whatever the actual agreement, there was 
apparently some truth in the Greek version. In Moscow, Pravda denounced the idea, 
and Dimitrov immediately washed his hands of the suggested confederation. 

Tito now began cultivating support among the Greek Communists, particularly 
Markos, and offered increased material assistance in return for an opportunity to 
organize the Slavic -speaking minority in Greek Macedonia into a political entity. 
The Greek Communists permitted Greek Slavophones to organize and gave them 
representation in the Provisional Democratic Government of Free Greece (PDKEE). 
In January 1948, the National Liberation Front (NOF) of the Greek Slavo -Macedonians 
was reactivated. The first NOF Congress was held on 13 January to salute a people 
who have been suppressed, tortured, and exterminated for many years by capitalist 
regimes, the organs of big imperialists. Two ranking Greek Communists, loannides 
and Stringos, attended on behalf of Markos. loannides stressed the importance of the 
history of the Slavo -Macedonian people’s struggles for the fulfillment of their de- 
sires and promised that the liberation of Greece will be the liberation of the Slavo- 
Macedonians. 

Moscow, however, reacted to Tito's empire-building by forcing the Yugoslav leader 
out of the Cominform. The Soviet break with Tito on 28 June 1948 immediately 
triggered a struggle within the Greek Communist Party between the Titoists led by 
Markos and the Stalinists led by Zachariades. In their zeal to frustrate Tito's de- 
signs, the pro-Soviet Greek Communists ignored for the moment Bulgaria's ambi- 
tions to control this same region of Greece. 

By October 1948, Bulgaria began to press the KKE for recognition of Bulgarian 
claims in Greek Macedonia. At a joint meeting of the KKE and the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, the KKE representative, Tasos Petrides, reportedly agreed to accord 
minority rights and eventual self-determination for the Slavophone minority in 
Greece. He proposed to refer the question to the Cominform, but the matter may 
have been resolved at the Fifth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party, which 
was attended by Zachariades, loannides, and Vlandas of the KKE Politburo. In mid- 
November, two ranking Greek Communists went to Sofia for exploratory discussions 
with the Bulgarians. In January 1949, the pro-Tito Markos was replaced as prime 
minister of the rebel government by Mitsos Partsalides, who was more acceptable 
to the Greek Slavophones and the Bulgarians. The Greek Titoists were beaten. 

The Greek Communist leadership's policy of strengthening its ties with the Dimitrov 
regime dismayed the pro-Tito Slavo-Macedonians, many of whom were serving in 
the KKE guerrilla forces. His plans thwarted and the insurgency weakened, Tito 
retaliated on 10 July 1949 by announcing the closing of the border with Greece and 
the end of aid to the Greek guerrillas. One month later, the war entered its final 
phase as the Greek Army attacked Vitsi. After the fall of this redoubt, Grammos 
was overwhelmed, and organized resistance came to an end. 

Thus ended the third round of the Communist insurgency in Greece. From the outset, 
success had depended on foreign support, for the Greek Communists lacked the in- 
ternal resources to overthrow the legitimate goverment. But this vital aid had proved 
self-defeating, since both the Yugoslavs and the Bulgarians had such obvious designs 
on Greek territory that almost all Greeks except the most dedicated Communists 
feared for their nation's territorial integrity. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

The autoamyna was responsible for furnishing intelligence to the guerrillas and 
denying information about Communist actions to the government. In its counterin- 
telligence activities, the underground was supplemented by a special information 
service. Another underground function was terrorism, the principal task of the 
steni (narrow) autoamyna , which struck down enemies of the guerrilla movement. 
This organization, the secret police of the insurgency, was not unlike the infamous 
Nazi Gestapo or the Soviet NKVD. 

The underground undertook intensive propaganda activities. In general the Com- 
munists tried to depict the guerrilla war as a truly popular uprising against the 
monarcho-fascists in power at Athens and in doing so compared Markos and his 
followers to the Greek patriots who fought the War of Independence in the 1820's. 
Between January and October 1948, the underground distributed some 6.5 million 
copies of its propaganda-laden news bulletin. 

Although the autoamyna , with its infiltration tactics and its intensive propagandizing, 
may initially have succeeded in confusing Greeks as to the true nature of the in- 
surgency, the course of events after 1947 nullified its efforts. No amount of propa- 
ganda could transform the Communist-directed insurrection into a truly popular 
movement. It has been estimated that the intrinsic appeal of the insurgency was 
limited to less than 2 percent of the population, except among the Slav minority in 
Greek Macedonia. The meagerness of support was due to several factors: anticom- 
munism on the part of most Greeks, the spirit of nationalism, the Slavic appearance 
of so many of the guerrillas, and the awareness that Yugoslavia and Bulgaria intended 
to partition off the Greek provinces of Macedonia and Thrace. 

As a result, the Greek guerrillas were progressively deprived of domestic sources 
of supply, even for food, which originally had been available from unprotected vil- 
lages. The guerrilla had obtained substantial provisions, however, from their early 
operations. According to official Greek Government estimates, 1.3 million head of 
goats and sheep and more than 100,000 cattle and horses were driven off during the 
course of the insurgency. Rural sources of supply also dwindled as a result of the 
widespread displacement of persons that followed close upon the fighting and the 
government's evacuation of large numbers of peasants from indefensible northern 
parts of the country. Despite the autoamyna's efforts to terrorize the populace into 
aiding the insurgents, by the spring of 1948 the guerrillas had become heavily de- 
pendent on external assistance. 

EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 

This outside assistance had begun soon after the Varkiza Agreement of 1945, when 
the Greek Communist guerrillas took refuge in eight principal training camps in 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania. These camps supplied the DSE with trained 
officers and men. The centers at Roubik in Albania and Bulkes in Yugoslavia, for 
example were reported to have graduated some 700 guerrilla leaders. The training, 
however, was apparently not up to date, and guerrilla military leadership remained 
poor throughout the war. 

The Communist states that bordered Greece provided medical support as well as 
technical assistance. Virtually all hospital facilities located in the southern parts 
of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were available to sick or wounded guerrillas. 
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Among these sanctuaries were Skoplje and Bitoli in Yugoslavia. International as- 
sistance for the insurgents was stimulated by the Com inform, the organization 
charged with spreading communism,^ 

No estimate is available of the total amount of external aid afforded the insurgents 
in goods and services. Except for the initial stock of weapons hidden at the end of 
World War II, virtually all arms and equipment came from outside Greece, again 
mainly through Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria. The amount of funds and supplies 
collected in various Iron Curtain countries through local Societies for Aid to the 
Greek People can never be known, and there is little, if any, evidence at hand con- 
cerning the nature and amount of Soviet military aid. 

Whether the Soviet Union's material assistance was large or small, it did give con- 
sistent diplomatic and political support to the Communist cause in Greece, as did its 
European satellites. Rumania, for example, provided facilities for the KKE clandes- 
tine radio. Radio Free Greece, which broadcast both propaganda and directives to 
the guerrilla command and the underground in Greece. According to the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB), Soviet bloc propaganda, such 
as that emanating from Rumania, was aggressive and of a subversive nature. 

Thanks to foreign assistance, the Communists were able to maintain an average of 
25,000 guerrillas in the field, with another 10,000 to 20,000 men in training camps 
outside Greece. Since total guerrilla casualties for the four years of the insurgency 
were about 84,000, while some 30,000 insurgents survived the struggle, outside 
sources must have trained or otherwise supported some 100,000 men who served 
at one time or another in the guerrilla ranks. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE: THE RESPONSE 
SECURITY 

The strength of Greek reaction against the Communists at the end of World War II 
had been evidenced in the autumn of 1946 by the plebiscite that returned King George 
11. The government, however, was unable to take advantage of this popular sentiment 
because it lacked security forces trained to deal with the increasing infiltration of 
guerrilla bands along Greece's northern borders. Moreover, the security measures 
taken by the conservatives who controlled the government disenchanted the non- 
Communist liberal opposition. A year passed before the right and center reconciled 
their differences on national policy in September 1947 and were thus able to form a 
common front against the guerrilla movement, which by then was in full swing. 

Although the Greeks had recognized the gravity of the Communist threat during the 
first and second rounds of the insurgency from 1942 to 1945, the country was unpre- 
pared for guerrilla activity of the type which began in 1946. According to Field 
Marshal Alexandros Papagos, who gave the final blow to the Communist forces in 
1949, the national forces and the internal security agencies were unprepared to deal 
with the guerrillas. Other Greek sources charged that the British Military Mission 


Who Cominform (Information Bureau of Communist Parties) was established in September 1947, several months 
after the Truman doctrine was proclaimed in support of Greece. The official communique about its establishment was 
published in Pravda on 5 October 1947. The Cominform included the Communist parties of nine European countries, 
but not the Greek and Albanian parties. Its headquarters were moved from Belgrade to Bucharest in June 1948 when 
Tito broke with Moscow. The weekly publication of the Cominform, For a Lasting Peace- People’s Democracy, re- 
flected the stand of international communism on the insurgency in Greece. The first issue was published on 12 No- 
vember 1947 • It was published in English and 17 other languages until the Cominform was dissolved on 9 April 1956. 
(See U. S. Congress, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, Report of the 
Sub-Committee, No. 5, Supplements I and II; Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948.) 
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which had advised the Greek armed forces had failed to recognize the guerrillas as 
Communist insurgents and had refused to abandon conventional training in order to 
prepare for mountain operations. 

The Greek Government had to augment both its conventional and paramilitary forces 
to do battle with the insurgents. As guerrilla strength became more apparent, the 
Greek Government and the American and British military advisers became con- 
cerned with raising, training, and putting in the field larger, better trained, and 
better equipped forces. A related problem was the recruitment and supply of para- 
military organizations such as the civil guard, gendarmery, and city police, and the 
coordination of their operations with those of the regular establishment. 

MILITARY 

Greek regular forces comprised the contingents that survived World War II. When 
Greece was liberated in 1944, these forces consisted of a 2,000-man brigade from 
the Middle East and an elite group of 600 to 800 officers— the Sacred Squadron —that 
had seen action in Italy. The British Military Mission promptly undertook to train 
and equip a regular army of 100,000 men, to be ready for field operations by 1948. 
Guerrilla pressure, however, caused this goal to be increased to 120,000 which was 
to be attained by shortening the training period. With the aid of American training 
cadres, the revised objective was surpassed, for in the final phase of the insurgency 
the Greek National Army (GNA) numbered about 150,000. 

The combat arms of the GNA were infantry, artillery, armored reconnaissance, 
commandos, tanks, and combat engineers. Supporting arms, controlled by the appro- 
priate directorates of the army general staff, were attached as necessary to the 
various corps or divisions. A typical infantry division might consists of a head- 
quarters, infantry elements, signal elements, and a battery of 75-mm pack howitzers. 
By the spring of 1949 the army had eight such divisions, each numbering about 9,300 
men. Usually, a mountain division was reinforced by a cavalry squadron, a machine- 
gun company, engineers, and a regiment of mountain artillery. Field divisions, with 
armored cavalry and field artillery, were organized for service on the plains of 
Greece. By 1949 there were three field and four mountain divisions. 

Armored cavalry and tanks were inappropriate for mountain fighting, but they had a 
psychological effect on the townspeople living in the plains. The commando units, 
four 635-man groups of five companies each, were more effective. Their offensive 
spirit, expressed in daring exploits involving the penetration of enemy lines to con- 
duct raids deep in hostile territory, inspired confidence among government forces 
and among the loyal civilian populace. 

Without direct air support, it is doubtful that Greek ground forces could have achieved 
their eventual effectiveness; however, despite its importance, the air arm grew 
slowly. Initially, the United Kingdom lacked the financial resources to meet the need 
for tactical airpower, but the United States later succeeded in strengthening the air 
force, which, it turned out, accounted for less than one-tenth the total cost of military 
aid. In 1947 the Royal Hellenic Air Force (RHAF) had about 5,000 officers and men, 
of whom 400 were flight personnel; American aid enabled the government to increase 
this force to 7,500. The aerial operations by means of which the RHAF attempted 
to isolate the battlefield proved fruitless, since almost all of Greece was a battle- 
field. Air action did, however, restrict guerrilla movement by daylight and was 
effective in directly supporting ground troops as well as in harassing enemy concen- 
trations. The most serious problems were shortages of pilots and suitable aircraft 
and difficulties in identifying targets. 
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The role of thfe Royal Hellenic Navy (RHN), the third of the nation's regular forces, 
was not dramatic, but it was important, since it involved protection of a coastline 
totaling some 2,000 miles. The navy's strength remained practically constant, 
averaging about 14,000 men. Its craft patrolled the mainland coast as well as the 
islands of the Aegean and Adriatic Seas. The navy maintained this patrol to prevent 
the escape of guerrillas held in island prison camps, to intercept reinforcements 
for guerrilla units operating well south of the Grammos-Vitsi region, and to trans- 
port government troops and supplies in areas where land communications were poor. 
The navy's job was generally defensive, but often it had to pursue guerrilla caiques 
and sometimes it landed sailors to gather intelligence or conduct raids in support of 
land operations. 

PARAMILITARY 

The regular Military Establishment also received the cooperation of several para- 
military organizations, among them the gendarmery. At the same time that the army 
was being trained and reorganized, a new gendarmery had to be created, since the 
prewar security organizations had been accused of collaborating with the German 
occupation forces. From 20,000 men in 1947, the gendarmery was increased to 
35,000, only to be reduced to 25,000 by July 1949. During the fighting, the gendarmery 
was under the command of the army, which had assumed responsibility for main- 
taining order throughout the country, Gendarmery units, each made up of two or three 
squads, were issued Bren and Sten guns, British-made 2-inch mortars, and radios. 
Thus equipped, the gendarmes played an important role in patrolling restricted 
areas around secured towns and villages. 

Assisting the soldiers and gendarmes were two organizations composed of volunteer 
minutemen. These were the Units of Rural Security (Monades Asphalias Ypaithrou 
(MAY)) and the Units of Pursuit Detachments (Monades Apo spasm aton Dioxeos 
(MAD)), organized in October 1946 to protect the rural populace from guerrilla 
harassment. Because of political controversy over their activities, these two or- 
ganizations were disbanded in November 1947 after the formation of a liberal- 
conservative coalition government to prosecute the war. 

The successors of these early minutemen were some 50,000 armed civilians who 
performed static defense missions as members of the National Defense Corps 
(Tagmata Ethnikis Asphalias (TEA)). TEA was founded on 31 December 1947 and by 
May of the following year some 97 battalions were in existence. The creation of 
TEA, which was under army control, increased the flexibility of the Greek counter- 
insurgency forces by releasing for offensive action gendarmery and army units that 
otherwise would have been immobilized defending hamlets. 

Greek internal defense forces, regular and paramilitary, possessed a balance that 
resulted in effectiveness. To maintain this equilibrium, the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece (AMAG) resisted Greek pressure to increase the armed forces beyond 
what it thought necessary. At their maximum strength, the national forces, including 
gendarmes and others under army control, fluctuated between 230,000 and 250,000; 
they opposed a maximum of 28,000 active guerrillas— a ratio of roughly nine to one. 
This numerical disparity was no true indication of comparative prowess or strength. 
Rather, it was the result of the logistic and administrative requirements and civilian 
responsibilities of the army, and it did not take into account the unseen insurgents 
of the Communist underground. 

Besides striking a numerical balance with respect to the task they faced, the internal 
defense forces achieved a balance among the combat arms and supporting services 



that was in sharp contrast to the guerrilas, who remained almost exclusively infan- 
try. The army developed, thanks to this internal balance, strategic mobility and 
tactical staying power which were decided advantages when the guerrillas began 
employing larger formations in southern and central Greece as well as in the north 
where they were trying to defend their bases of operation. In the judgment of one 
American military observer, the Greek guerrillas had at no time the capability of 
directly opposing the army. He found it difficult to understand why the guerrillas 
allowed themselves to be forced into a position where they had to oppose balanced 
military forces with infantry alone, when they could have launched sudden thrusts 
from their mountain strongholds and in that way kept government forces off balance. 

INTELLIGENCE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

During the early clearing operations, intelligence was inadequate. Government forces 
were unable to ferret out elements of the Communist underground; they could obtain 
attempt to cultivate the support of the people. This failure could have been caused 
by the collapse of administrative agencies during the Axis occupation. Both military 
intelligence and administrative services began improving early in 1948. 

Of particular note was AMAG's information program, which supplemented the psycho- 
logical and informational activities being undertaken by the Greeks. The government 
also offered amnesty to guerrillas willing to surrender, and these offers had a de- 
pressing effect upon insurgent morale, particularly after the government had made 
military gains. The first amnesty act was passed by the Greek Parliament on 25 Feb- 
ruary 1947. Although this amnesty was extended beyond the original 15 March dead- 
line, the results were meager. A second amnesty offer on 16 September 1947, under 
the national coalition government of Themistocles Sophoulis, was more effective: 
within 3 months almost 4,000 guerrillas surrendered. 

ASSISTANCE 

The presence throughout the insurgency of UN observers along the northern borders 
of Greece inhibited Soviet bloc aid to the guerrillas. The Security Council's Com- 
mission of Investigation, formed in December 1946, and the General Assembly's 
Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB), created in September 1947, assured 
international interest in the Greek Government's efforts to stem Communist ag- 
gression. 

Furthermore, direct external aid to the Greek Government was decisive in subduing 
the Communist insurgency. Equipment supplied by the British was deteriorating by 
the end of 1947, but the shortcomings in both armament and training were rectified 
once American aid started pouring in. The army and air force were substantially 
re-equipped by the United States. American aid made up about one-quarter of the 
national income of Greece during the two crucial years of the guerrilla war; it 
amounted to $818 million, of which $473 million was economic aid and $345 million 
for military puposes. 

The demarcation between US economic aid and military assistance was often in- 
distinct. Many construction projects and other activities funded under the American 
economic program directly benefited the military operations. Included in this cate- 
gory were such activities as road building, harbor development, and airport con- 
struction, Among the undertakings that were predominantly economic, the major 
problem was the distribution of consumer goods in rural areas, where agricultural 
production had declined to less than 75 percent of the prewar level. Increasing 
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agricultural yields heralded the easing of this problem by the end of 1948 and en- 
couraged rural Greeks to defy the guerrilla threat. In retrospect, American aid may 
be said to have prepared the way for reconstruction of the nation. 

Improvements in armament, vital aspect of the military advisory and assistance 
effort, were gradual and, in the words of one American adviser, did not hit their full 
stride until after hostilities were over. Nonetheless, the introduction in the spring of 
1948 of 60 -mm and 81-mm mortars and 75-mm pack howitzers —as well as the 
equipping of each division with a 4-gun howitzer battery— had decisive military value. 
The light M1919A4 machinegun, which replaced the Browning automatic rifle just 
before the final government offensive, was tactically valuable and also increased the 
confidence of the national forces in the success of their attack on Grammos-Vitsi. 
No less effective in the hands of Greek troops were the 2.36-inch rocket launcher and 
the 75-mm recoilless rifle, both introduced by the Americans. The recoilless weapon 
appeared in July 1949, a month before the insurgency collapsed. These weapons gave 
Greek national forces a striking power which the guerrillas, declining in both num- 
bers and morale, could not repel without lavish material aid and foreign volunteers. 

The AMAG was established on 15 July 1947 under the direction of Dwight P. Griswold, 
former Governor of Nebraska. The initial complement was 206 Americans, of whom 
78 were members of the armed forces. By August 1949 the two assistance programs 
were administered by about 1,000 Americans, of whom some 600 were military men, 
220 were in the economic mission, 100 were in the American Embassy, and 80 were 
attached to the Joint Administrative Services (JAS). GEN James A. Van Fleet took 
command of the Joint United States Military Advisory and Planning Group (JUSMAPG) 
on 24 February 1948. This military mission remained within the framework of AMAG 
until June 1948, when it was placed under the direction of Ambassador Henry F. 
Grady. As chief of AMAG, the Ambassador coordinated economic and military aid 
with the political aspects of the program. 

JUSMAPG assumed the principal responsibility for giving organizational and tactical 
advice to the Greek Government. The British Military Mission also remained active, 
thus preserving the continuity of military assistance to Greece. Cooperation between 
the two missions continued until the end of the insurgency. The British and American 
advisers, acting cooperatively, were able to bring deficiencies down to the division 
leveT to the attention of the Greek commander in chief. Once apprised of the army's 
failings, the commander in chief could weigh the Anglo-American advice against the 
peculiar demands of operations in Greece. 

OPERATIONS 

Early government internal defense efforts were desultory and devoid of results. 
Prior to 1947 the guerrillas were viewed as an internal security problem and dealt 
with as such. But the police, gendarmes, and volunteer minutemen proved Inadequate; 
for the guerrilla movement, although it resembled a native insurgency, had strong 
external support. On 26 July 1946, the government called upon the army, then being 
reorganized and trained, to assume responsibility for suppressing the guerrillas. 
The army, however, was not ready to undertake systematic internal defense opera- 
tions, and the campaign did not actually begin until March 1947. 

A counterguerrilla offensive was begun on 15 April 1948, when the government 
attempted to surround and annihilate the guerrilla concentrations in northern and 
central Greece. The two principal operations, DAWN and CROWN, were directed 
against hostile concentrations near Rumeli, in central Greece, and in Grammos, 
near the northern border. Of the 2,000 guerrillas believed massed near Rumeli, 
DAWN forces of three divisions killed 641 and captured 1,300 at a cost to themselves 
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of 145 killed. In CROWN, six divisions organized as a corps attacked near Gramraos, 
encountering some 15,000 guerrillas, including those who engaged in diversionary 
attacks behind government lines. National forces killed about 2,500 of the enemy and 
captured 1,000, but lost 801 killed and suffered another 5,000 wounded. 

Operation CROWN, the first effort to capture Grammos, the main guerrilla base, 
was the more important of the two operations. Here the Greek ground forces fought 
well, and the air force flew some 2,400 offensive sorties, 750 reconnaissance flights, 
and 180 supply missions. Despite these accomplishments and the severe enemy 
losses, the government was unable to destroy the guerrilla force. The bulk of the 
insurgents withdrew into Albania. The United Nations notified Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia, as well as Albania, that the retreating guerrillas were to be disarmed and 
interned. This was not done, however; the Communist forces retained their weapons, 
received supplies, and returned to Greece, where they established strongholds be- 
tween the border towns of Fiorina and Konitsa. 

Widespread clearing operations such as the spring campaign of 1948 took place first 
in the mountain areas of central Greece and then in Macedonia and Thrace. The 
Greek general staff believed that these offensive actions were well planned and well 
executed, but they failed to secure areas ostensibly cleared by encirclement tactics. 
This failure was due to a shortage of men and materials which, combined with poor 
intelligence, permitted the guerrillas to escape by exfiltrating through government 
lines at night. 

The frustrating struggle for control of the Grammos region, which took place a year 
before the final defeat of the Communists, illustrated the difficulties of waging war 
in a country whose mountains form avenues for infiltration from bordering countries. 
This battle revealed the need for increasing the strength and improving the equip- 
ment of the Greek forces. The army was promptly increased from 132,000 to 145,000 
men, the air force from 6,500 to 7,500, and the navy from 13,500 to 14,300. Peak 
strength of the armed forces, excluding security forces and TEA, was about 169,000. 

In October 1948, when Prime Minister Sophoulis appointed GEN Alexandres Papagos, 
retired hero of the 1940-41 war with Italy, supreme commander of the land forces, 
national morale rose perceptibly. This dramatic gesture reassured the country, 
aroused its spirit of national unity, and marked the end of political interference in 
purely military affairs, Papagos, given the title of field marshal, demanded and re- 
ceived broad powers over the organization of the army —and a never-to-be-fulfilled 
promise that its strength would be increased to 250,000 men — as well as similar 
power over the formulation of military policy and the conduct of operations. 

Papago's appointment coincided with the fruition of American military and economic 
aid. A few months earlier, Tito had been expelled from the Cominform, and doubts 
began arising among those guerrillas who catered to the Yugoslav leader. Greek 
nationalists, moreover, were becoming increasingly aware of the Slav threat to the 
territorial integrity of Greece, with Macedonia and western Thrace at stake. These 
factors combined to enhance the prospects that a new government offensive, sched- 
uled for the fall of 1948, would end in victory. 

OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 

Neither a Communist proposal to enter negotiations, made on 10 September 1947, 
nor peace feelers put forth on 25 January 1948 had any noticeable effect on the gov- 
ernment's resolve. Athens, moreover, declined even to examine a settlement pro- 
posed by the USSR to the United States and the United Kingdom on 20 May 1948 during 
a UN session at Lake Success, New York. 
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A combination of factors contributed to the defeat of the guerrillas, among which two 
prime reasons were the Greek will to fight and massive American assistance. The 
presence of British troops in Greece had had a restraining influence upon any direct 
intervention by Soviet bloc countries, but American military aid enabled Greece to 
mobilize, equip, and train effective armed forces in the course of a year and a half. 
The Tito-Cominform rift in June 1948, which led Belgrade, a year later, to close its 
frontier with Greece, had a weakening effect on the guerrilla operations. 

The KKE's military failure has often been attributed to the closing of the Yugoslav 
frontier and the consequent loss of its principal external sanctuary and support base. 
Although the guerrillas could have continued to receive logistic and other support 
from Albania and Bulgaria, Tito must have suspected, even in mid- 1948, that the 
Greek guerrillas were doomed to failure, in view of massive US aid and the growing 
strength of the Greek national forces. It seems doubtful that Tito would have defied 
the Cominform had the pro-Stalinist Communists in Greece given promise of domi- 
nating the southern flanks of Yugoslavia. 

Government strategy in the August offensive called for clearing operations that would 
begin in the south and move northward, thus driving the guerrillas back upon their 
principal base, located in the Grammos-Vitsi region, where the final blow would be 
struck. The army now had the ability to secure its lines of communication and to 
prevent the enemy from infiltrating again into areas already secured. Government 
forces were mobile and flexible enough to concentrate substantial numbers of troops 
in almost any part of Greece and to support them logistically. They had thus achieved 
a staying power that the enemy lacked. Furthermore, the guerrillas, who had once 
been able to rely on a certain amount of local support, now had to depend largely on 
Albania and Bulgaria for military assistance and refuge. Yugoslav aid became more 
and more scarce as Tito lost influence with the Greek Communist leadership, and, 
in July 1948, a month before the insurrection was crushed, Yugoslavia sealed the 
border with Greece. 

The last stage of the Grammos-Vitsi offensive, fought near the juncture of the Al- 
banian and Yugoslav frontiers, was known by the code name of TORCH. It began on 
10 August 1949, with a powerful government air attack on Vitsi. In 6 days Grammos 
was struck with 826 sorties. Here the air force displayed its full potential in support 
of ground operations, and the strikes enabled the army to overrun the area with 
comparatively few casualties. 

Caught in the Grammos-Vitsi region were probably 12,000 of the estimated 20,000 
guerrillas still active in Greece. Attacking army units effectively combined night 
operations and diversionary operations to keep the guerrillas off balance, and by the 
end of August the Greek Communists were beaten. The war was won, but victory left 
the Greek nation with heavier physical damage and deeper psychological wounds than 
it had suffered even as a result of World War II. 

Prime Minister Sophoulis, who died on 24 June 1949, 2 months before the long fight 
reached its successful conclusion, had become a symbol of the nation 1 s unity of 
purpose. His coalition government, consisting of traditionally conservative royalists 
and liberal republicans, has provided since September 1947 a degree of political 
harmony essential to victory over communism. Conservatives and liberals not only 
kept a political truce but even broadened the political base of the coalition cabinet 
in a series of reshuffles. The coalition, however, contained groups with long-standing 
political differences, and despite their cooperation, both right and center remained 
suspicious of each other. 
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Two basic administrative problems limited the efficiency of the government. The 
first was the reorganization of disrupted administrative agencies, a task that re- 
quired the purging of unreliable elements dating from the occupation or even, in 
some cases, from before the war. The second was the high degree of centralization 
that deprived the rural populace of initiative in local affairs. The government adopted 
some corrective measures, but it did not go far enough to create effective public 
management. Civil servants were always on the verge of striking for higher wages, 
and unemployment made the government reluctant to abolish existing jobs and thus 
to reduce an oversized bureaucracy. As a result of joint Greek- American surveys, 
some governmental reforms were introduced, but the problem of overcentralization, 
along with the blurring of jurisdictional lines between ministries, defied solution. 

Although many Greeks advocated an authoritarian government to counter the in- 
surgency, parliamentary democracy nevertheless survived the ordeal. Public debate, 
a free press, and an independent judiciary functioned in the traditional Greek way. 
Labor's freedom, however, was restricted by an antistrike law adopted on 7 Decem- 
ber 1947. 

The nation's economy presented a critical problem. The government's principal 
concerns were to check inflation, bring hoarded capital into the market, instill con- 
fidence in the currency, provide opportunities for employment, and counteract the 
rise in the cost of living by stabilizing the drachma. With AMAG assistance, the 
government took actions that included tax increases as well as controls over the 
budget, wages, and credit. An American-supervised Foreign Trade Administration 
was established, and stringent import and export procedures were instituted. 

The principal social problem created by the insurgency was the displacement of about 
700,000 persons -almost 10 percent of the population, mostly in the northern pro v-. 
inces— from their homes and occupations. Among these were the people evacuated 
from areas where military operations were underway or from villages that had be- 
come guerrilla supply points. Peasants seeking security from guerrilla raids moved 
to the cities, where they needed work, shelter, food, and medical care. This social 
dislocation created a heavy drain on the economy. At the same time, the abduction of 
children by the Communists was both a social and a political problem. The number 
of abducted children was estimated as high as 30,000, and their distraught parents 
understandably tended to blame the government for inadequate protection. 

The internal defense effort in Greece required a degree of political solidarity and 
economic strength that was lacking when the Communists began their postwar at- 
tempt to dominate the country, Assured of substantial aid.from Communist bloc 
countries and aware of the chaos within Greece, the Communists attempted to turn 
economic and political conditions to their advantage, but miscalculated the likelihood 
and potential effectiveness of US aid. The government, with assistance from abroad, 
succeeded in shoring up the economy, maintaining both political cooperation and 
parliamentary procedures, and eliminating the Communist aggressors. 

EPILOGUE 

The Communist insurgents withdrew from Greek soil in August 1949 without ad- 
mitting defeat. On 9 October of that year the KKE described the retreat as a tactical 
withdrawal. Later, on 16 October, it declared that the Democratic Army yielded 
before the enemy's tremendous material superiority and before Tito's treasonable 
attack in its rear. Actually, the KKE had admitted earlier (in January 1949 at its 
Fifth Plenum) that the party was unable to solve the basic problem of the Democratic 
Army's reserves or the supply of its units in central and southern Greece, unable 
to master the situation which monarcho-fascism had created in the towns, unable to 
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insure new forces for the Democratic Army, and combine a powerful mass movement 
in the towns with the guerrilla forces in the mountains. In short, the KKE admitted 
that it had failed to transform the guerrilla war into a civil war based on internal 
support and resources. 

About 18,000 to 20,000 guerrillas withdrew from Greece and joined a reserve force 
of about 10,000 effective and about 20,000 noneffective guerrillas deployed in Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Although the guerrillas were scattered, the KKE still 
possessed a strength estimated at about 30,000 men and women. In addition, some 
30,000 Greek youths who had been forcibly carried out of Greece would constitute 
a reserve of manpower as they came of age. Thus an implied Communist threat 
against the security of Greece remains, and has been a consideration in Greek 
defense planning. 

On 29 August the Greeks celebrate their victory over communism; it is observed as 
a day signifying the beginning (29 August 1949) of the long-delayed postwar recon- 
struction. A reconstruction plan was started in June 1948 by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration (EC A) under the Marshall Plan. Invoking an austerity program, 
the Greek Government was able to lay the foundations of economic stability and 
development through fiscal and tax reforms. 

At the same time the defeat of communism lessened Greek fears sufficiently to per- 
mit a political swing to the center, which allowed for social, political, and economic 
reforms. The elections of 1950 and 1951 revealed a trend away from political polari- 
zation between left and right, although this tendency was arrested by the failure of the 
center to consolidate its political forces. The basic problem of Greece remained: 
the task of obtaining from an eroded soil and meager natural resources a decent 
standard of living for its population. 

The international consequences of the Communist defeat in Greece were incalculable. 
To quote from what has come to be known as the Truman doctrine, the fall of Greece 
to the Communists would have had an immediate and serious effect on Turkey, and 
confusion and disorder might well have spread throughout the entire Middle East. 
The president had also feared that the disappearance of Greece as an independent 
state would have had a profound effect upon those countries in Europe whose peoples 
were struggling against great difficulties to maintain their freedoms and independence 
while they repaired the damages of war. Fortunately, these grim possibilities had 
been avoided, and the Greek government’s final victory showed that a nation could 
both overcome a Communist insurgency and maintain its freedom and liberty. 

From 1952 to late 1963 Greece was governed by conservative parties, principally the 
National Radical Union (ERE). In the fall of 1963 the Center Union Party (EK) came 
to power and governed until July 1965. It was followed by a succession of conserva- 
tive governments or coalitions until 21 April 1967. 

On 21 April 1967 a military coup took over the government and suspended certain key 
articles of the Constitution. Parliament was prorogued and political activities for- 
bidden. The coup government retained, however, the basic structure of government, 
that of a constitutional monarchy. Following the King's abortive countercoup of 
13 December 1967, and his subsequent flight to Rome, the regime appointed a regent 
as proxy for the King. The coup government has indicated publicly that it intends to 
return Greece to constitutional processes. To that end a constitutional commission 
drafted a new constitution, which, following public debate, was further modified and 
presented in a referendum to the Greek people on 29 September 1968. The new con- 
stitution was accepted by 92 percent of the popular vote. 
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PERTINENT DATES 

February 1945-Varkiza Agreement 

30 March 1946 -Insurgency begins 

31 March 1946 —Postwar elections 

28 October 1946— DSE (Democratic Army of Greece) organized 

4 March 1947 —Greek Government appeals to United States for economic and military 
aid 

24 December 1947— KKE announces formation of a "provisional government of free 
Greece" 

28 June 1948— Tito (Yugoslavia) breaks with the Soviets 
10 July 1949 -Tito closes border with Greece 

31 December 1947— TEA (National Defense Corps) organized 

15 July 1947 — AM AG (American Mission for Aid to Greece) established 

25 February 1947— First Amnesty Act 

6 September 1947— Second Amnesty Act 

15 April 1948 — Antiguerrilla spring campaign began 

October 1948— General Papagos appointed supreme commander of Greek land forces 

29 August 1949— Greek Communist military forces defeated 
November 1948 -Martial law imposed 

February 1950 — Martial law abolished 
February 1952— Greece joins NATO 

August 1954 -Balkan Pact— Greece, Yugoslavia, and Turkey 
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CHAPTER 4 
ALGERIA (1954-62) 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

To the student of revolutionary behavior, the Algerian rebellion is a virtual text- 
book, with chapters on racial and religious discrimination and economic and political 
inequalities - all of which led to an explosive climax. To the student of guerrilla 
warfare, the Algerian case is another kind of textbook. It provides the ideal setting 
for the comparative study of small-unit, hit-and-run tactics against conventional 
forces, revealing both the futility of positional warfare under such conditions and 
the soundness of a strategy of attrition against even an overwhelming force if that 
force is divorced from the people. To the student of internal defense, Algeria is a 
rich source of material on counterguerrilla tactics, populace and resources control 
techniques, police and intelligence methods, and such operational concepts as psycho- 
logical operations, civic action, and the like. 

To provide a theoretical framework for their internal defense efforts in Algeria, 
French military theorists defined a doctrine of guerre revolutionnaire (insurgency) 
used by their enemies and developed on the basis of their experience in Indochina. 
In this view, all insurgency falls into one of three categories; Communist, Com- 
munist-inspired, or "irresponsibly Nationalist" and hence exploitable by com- 
munism. The French claimed in 1957 that the Soviet Union sought to encircle Europe, 
with the one unfilled step "to wrest Algeria from France." Thus the French could 
identify "the Algerian war as part of a great world struggle against Communism," 
But if there is one fundamental lesson to be learned from the Algerian experience 
it is that textbook problems met by textbook solutions do not necessarily produce 
textbook results. French military internal defense operations were deemed by many 
to be on the road to success -yet politically, the French conceded Algeria. According 
to text, Algeria should, in 1965, have been a Communist state -but it is not in spite 
of Communist efforts. In fact, the degree to which the Algerian nationalists resisted 
Soviet blandishments even during the darkest days of the rebellion surprised the 
intelligence and diplomatic communities of many nations. In view of all this, the 
Algerian revolution becomes a matter of particular interest. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 
HISTORY SUMMATION-A NATION EVOLVED 

Prior to the seventh century, the people native to the northern part of what is now 
the independent state of Algeria were the Berbers, who fought off successive in- 
vasions by the Phoenicians; Romans; Vandals; and Byzantines. In the seventh century 
the Sword of Islam was brought by the Arabs and the conversion of the Berbers to 
muslimism was completed during the ensuing 400 years. During this time the Berbers 
retreated into the mountainous areas to the south and the Arabs settled mainly 
along the coastal strip and plains. The Ottoman Empire conquered Algeria -then 
known as Maghreb- in the 16th century. During the following century Corsairs seized 
power from the ruling Turkish- appointed Deys and Beys -and all but paralyzed, 
through piracy, merchant shipping that ventured close to Algerian shores. These 
activities gave the name to that section of the north African coast -the Barbary 
(Berber) coast. From this period until the French invasion was launched in 1830 to 
provide security on the Mediterreanean Sea, Algeria was more or less a "no man's 
land" and a buffer between the Ottoman Empire and the rival Muslim Empire of 
Morocco to the west. 
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NORTHERN ALGERIA 



From the time of the initial conquest of Algeria by the armies of King Louis Philippe 
until the outbreak of the insurrection in November 1959, over one million Europeans 
migrated and settled in Algeria. The majority of these Colons (the muslim Algerians' 
name for the colonists) were Frenchmen but there were also large minorities of 
Italians and Spaniards as well as other smaller minorities of European settlers. 

During this same period both the economic and political leadership, for the most 
part, were wrested away from the Muslims mainly because of the French tech- 
nological and educational superiority. The racial division of the Europeans and 
Muslims was felt in practically all interhuman activities- custom, hobbies, religion, 
and way of life. This was the setting that ushered in the advent of Pan-Arabism and 
the eventual insurrection against French colonialism. 

GEOGRAPHY 

By far the largest of the three North African Maghreb states which form the southern 
seaboard of the western Mediterranean, Algeria has a total land area of about 855,000 
square miles -an area four times that of France and three and one-half times that 
of Texas. Climatically, Algeria is a land of sharp contrasts ranging from the 
pleasant, temperate, and fairly well-watered but narrow plains of the north coast 
to the rugged mountains and high plateau lands of the interior to the vast parched 
deserts of the Sahara in the south. 

Algeria is generally poor in natural resources (except for Saharan oil and gas 
reserves whose quantity was not known at the outbreak of insurgency in 1954), 
Fertile land was scarce then; less than half of northern Algeria and less than 7 per- 
cent of the country as a whole was under cultivation. In spite of generally inadequate 
rainfall throughout the country, less than 2 percent of farmed areas was irrigated. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PATTERNS 

The population of Algeria increased fi*om three million Muslims in 1830 to nine 
million Muslims and almost one million Europeans by 1954. Of the Muslims, about 
75 percent speak Arabic; most of the others are Berber- speaking tribesmen located 
chiefly in the Kabyle and Aures Mountains, A few Berber-speaking tribes may be 
found in the oases of the central Sahara. 

Most Europeans in Algeria- the upper class land owners often called gros colons 
and the middle class pieds nolrs -were concentrated along the Mediterranean coast. 
More than three-fourths lived in cities of over 20,000 population; the vast majority 
were in Algiers and its suburbs and in Oran, Constantine, and Bone. In contrast to 
the Europeans, the Muslims were primarily rural. In 1954 only about 20 percent 
lived in cities of over 20,000 population. About 70 percent of the Muslim population 
was concentrated in the Tell -the hilly maritime region of the Atlas Mountains and, 
the band of arable land along the northern edge of the high plateau- about 5 percent 
of the total land area of Algeria. 

ECONOMY 

Two economies existed side by side. Most of the Muslim population was rural or 
nomadic, continually bordering on poverty and malnutrition as in Many Arab coun- 
tries. 2 On the other hand, even the poorest members of the European community 
enjoyed a living standard substantially better than that of most Muslims. As many 
as two million Muslims were economically dependent upon remittances from several 
hundred thousand kinsmen working in France. More than 75 percent of Algerian trade 

1 Algeria has been considered to be two distinct areas. The area from the sea to the mountainous fringe to the 
south (an area of some 81,000 square miles inhabited by approximately nine million people ) considered to be Algeria 
proper, and the Sahara, which includes 774,000 square miles with a population of less than one million. 

2 

*There were also many wealthy Arabs who were richer than a large segment of the European population. 
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was tied to France, which enhanced metropolitan interests but retarded independent 
economic growth in Algeria. 

POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

Under the French system, Europeans and Muslims were governed by different laws 
of personal status. The two groups differed markedly in their attitudes and values, 
but variations existed within each group as well as between them. Within the Muslim 
community there were marked differences between the rural and urban, the nomadic 
and sedentary, and the Arabic- and Berber-speakers. Since Western education was 
generally concentrated in urban centers and, thus, had its greatest impact there, 
change occurred most rapidly in the cities. This accentuated rural-urban differences 
in the entire society. Nevertheless, the European-Muslim dichotomy tended to 
minimize differences within each of the two groups insofar as the general political 
and social evolution of the country was concerned. Deriving from cultural, political, 
and economic factors as well as a sense of racial difference, this dichotomy over- 
shadowed class, territorial, and ethnic differences within each of the two groups. 
It became the outstanding social fact in modern Algeria. 

The Muslim -European division was carried over into the political institutions estab- 
lished under the Organic Statute of 1947, the basis of French administration of 
Algeria when the rebellion began. This law provided that Algeria, which was con- 
sidered an integral part of France, was to be governed by the French Government 
acting through the French Cabinet, which appointed a civilian governor general 
(called a delegate general after 1955) with full executive and broad administrative 
powers. Judicial and educational functions were, however, controlled directly by the 
respective ministries in France. The statute also provided for the Algerian Assem- 
bly, a legislative body in which the two groups were to be equally represented, 
Europeans in a "first college" and Muslims in a "second college." The Assembly 
was to be elected by the two constituencies -European and Muslim- and, in turn, 
was to elect Algerian delegates to the French Assembly. 

Although the Algerian Assembly was duly constituted, it possessed very limited 
power; such power as it had was vested mainly in the Europeans, who constituted 
about 11 percent of the population and 50 percent of the Assembly. Since a two- 
thirds majority was required for passage of a bill, the Europeans could veto any 
measure. The governor general also held veto power, subject to later confirmation 
by the French Assembly. The French Government reserved the right to dissolve the 
Algerian Assembly if, in its judgment, the latter exceed its jurisdiction. 

This "separate but unequal" concept extended into all areas of local government. 
Algeria, excluding the Sahara^, was organized into three departments (states), 20 
arrondissements (counties), and 331 communes (districts)^. These last were governed 
by elected municipal councils, which conformed to the two- college system and thus 
insured European domination. Each department was headed by a prefect appointed 
by the French Minister of Interior, but responsible to the governor general. In 
addition, there were 155 municipal centers or Muslim communes under administra- 
tors appointed by the governor general, a general officer in the most remote areas. 

Aside from most of the Arab and Berber population, who embrace Islam, the rest 
(about 10 percent) are predominantly Catholics, other Christian sects, and Jews. 


o 

yhe Sahara was administered by the SAS until 1957, then controlled as a military territory. 

4 After 1957 Algeria-including the Sahara-was reorganized into 13 departments and 70 arrondissements. 



VULNERABILITIES-PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION 

The Organic Statute of 1947 exacerbated the resentment felt by both Muslims and 
Europeans. Years earlier, after World War I, there had begun to emerge a small 
but politically sophisticated group of Muslims determined to achieve political, social, 
and economic equality with the European population. Over a period of years, this 
group decided that equality could not be achieved within the French framework and 
gradually shifted its support to extreme nationalists who favored gaining independence 
by revolt. The European community, on the other hand, polarized around its own 
extremists, or "ultras," who refused to make any concessions to Muslims and who 
sabotaged any and all progressive measures, however small, attempted by the French 
government to improve the status of Muslims. 

Muslim moderates found the ground increasingly cut from under them by the intransi- 
gence of the European ultras, and advocates of direct action for freedom attracted 
more and more support among the Muslim population. Economic discrimination 
lent impetus to the dissatisfaction caused by political discrimination. At the same 
time, the accelerated urbanization of the Muslim community in the quest for jobs led 
to far greater exposure to Western education, more dominant roles for those who had 
made good in the cities, and ever- rising levels of expectation. Then, in 1940, the 
German victory over France forever shattered the myth of French invincibility. 5 

INSURGENT WAR-THE THREAT 
ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 

Even before the end of World War II, events in Algeria were steadily building toward 
a revolutionary climax. In March 1944 the followers of Messali Ahmed ben Hadj, 
long-time Algerian activist and father of Algerian nationalism, organized the Parti 
du Peuple Algerien (PPA) and began agitating for "direct action" in the country- 
side as the only means of improving the situation of the Muslims. Messali Hadj, 
a disillusioned former Communist, carried over into the PPA certain Communist 
principles of organization, 5 

By November 1954 there were five fairly distinct Muslim political groups, all anti- 
French to some degree. Although these groups represented a wide range of political 
opinion and generally found moral support among the Muslim population, the total 
active membership was small. The first group consisted of the Algerian Communist 
Party, which was, however, supported primarily by European workers in Algeria 
and was never an influential voice in the Arab nationalist movement. A prominent 
traditionalist group was the Association of Ulema {religious scholars), led in 1954 


5 Algerian Muslim loyalty to France can be attested to by the large number of Muslims serving in the French Army 
during the war. Ben Bella was a senior noncommissioned officer in a French unit that fought in Italy. 

5 May 8, 1945-the day when Germany surrendered in World War ll-marked also the first postwar attempt at armed 
insurrection in Algeria. Although the leadership of this uprising is obscure, Messali Hadj and his followers were 
probably involved. The motivation was general Muslim discontent, aggravated by food shortages. Notably at Setif, 
but also in the Muslim quarters in Algiers and other large cities, this uprising was bloodily suppressed by the French 
government and settlers. Estimates of casualties vary markedly according to the sympathies of the estimator. 

The fact is that news of the uprising at Setif was suppressed and there are no reliable statistics. The one point 
upon which all parties agree is that the repression was thorough and ruthless. 

To French colons, Setif was a horrible example of what could result from the mere suggestion of reform, let alone 
implementation. To Algerian Muslims, on the other hand, Setif taught the tragic lesson that France was unwilling to 
stand behind what Algerians had considered wartime pledges of reform in return (or Muslim support against the Ger- 
mans. 
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by Sheikh Muhammad Bashir al Ibrahimi. The Ulema favored independence, but were 
rather cautious in their approach. The third group, the Union Democratique du 
Manifest Algerian (UDMA), was led by Ferhat Abbas of Setif, a pharmacist by profes- 
sion but a politician by inclination. The UDMA favored Algerian autonomy substantial- 
ly under Muslim control, but within the framework of the French Union. 

Fourth, the Mouvement pour le Triomphe des Libertes Democratiques (MTLD) 
had been founded in 1946 by Messali Hadj to replace the outlawed PPA. the MTLD, 
which favored independence by direct action, formed, in 1947, a clandestine action 
arm known as the OS (organisation Speciale or Organisation Secrete). Between 
1947 and 1950, the OS organized a network of trained and armed underground fighters 
throughout northern Algeria. In 1950 the French smashed the organization, but by 
1954 the network had been rebuilt and its leaders were in contact with OS exiles in 
Cairo. One faction of the MTLD led by Secretary General Hocine Lahouel held views 
more similar to those of the UDMA. Eventually the MTLD was immobilized by 
factionalism. 

The fifth group, the Comiti Revolutionnaire pur l'Unite et l'Action (CRUA), later 
known as the Front de Liberation Nationale (FLN) in its political aspects and as the 
Armee de Liberation Nationale (ALN) in its military role, grew out of the factional 
split within the MTLD. CRUA represented the crystallization of nationalist sentiment 
around such men as Ahmed Ben Bella, Mohammed Khider, and Hussein Ait Ahmed. 
CRUA was formally organized by former OS leaders in July 1954 to launch the nation- 
alist rebellion. Extremist policies had at least the tacit support of most of Algerian 
Muslims. 

The European community, on the other hand, was controlled largely by a minority 
of extremely wealthy European residents by 1954. Committed to the philosophy of 
"Algerie francaise," the colons actively supported the constituted government under 
French law. Their influence manifested itself mainly in the Algerian Union, which 
gained an overwhelming predominance in the municipal councils, particularly in the 
departement of Algiers, to a large degree in Constantine, and to a lesser extent in 
Oran. Their objectives were usually voiced through the French Minister of Finance, 
Rene Mayer, who held a seat in the French Assembly as deputy from Constantine. 
Although supporters of GEN Charles de Gaulle were prominent in the union, the 
dominant group took an ultra-French nationalistic position. More moderate factions 
within the European community, such as that represented by Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Leon Duval of Algiers, were not able to counterbalance the ultras. 

By 1956, French intransigence had so undercut even such Algerian Francophiles as 
Ferhat Abbas of the UDMA that all Muslim elements were to be united within the 
FLN. But even in 1954 the European-Muslim polarization was complete. There 
were essentially only two schools of thought, and these were now to come into open 
conflict. 


INSURGENT OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

Armed revolt broke out on 1 November 1954. It was planned by CRUA, organized 
only a few months earlier, which now adopted the name Front de Liberation Nationale 
(FLN) and strove to gain support for the rebellion from all Algerians. Ahmed Ben 
Bella, Mohammed Khider (formerly of the MTLD central committee), Mohammed 
Boudiaf, and Hussein Ait Ahmed made up the political leadership, or external dele- 
gation, with headquarters in Cairo. The internal regional delegation or military 
leadership in the wllayas (regions) of the Aures, Constantine, Algiers, Oran, and 
the Kabylia was composed respectively of Mustafa Ben Boulaid, Mourade Didouche, 
Rabah Batat, Mohammed Larbi Ben M'Hidi, and Belkacem Krim. 
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No one in this group was an intellectual or politician of stature, Practically all 
came from the lower-middle and lower classes. All were young; veterans of previous 
agitational or revolutionary activity; and some, including Ben Bella, Boudiaf, and 
Krim, had had combat experience in European campaigns with the French Army. 
Mohammed Khider, former deputy from Algiers to the French National Assembly, 
was the only one of the group who had held an official position. 

At 1300 hours the morning of 1 November 1954, armed bands struck in at least 50 
different actions all across Algeria. Bomb explosions rocked Biskra. In Batna, the 
French army barracks were attacked; in downtown Algiers, two bombs were set 
off. Other attacks occurred at Arris and Boufarik, in the Kabylia, and near Oran. 
In the Tighanimine Gorge, a caid (French- appointed Muslim official) and two Euro- 
peans were pulled out of a bus and shot on the spot. From Cairo, the Voice of the 
Arabs announced establishment of the FLN. "Today * * * a powerful elite of the 
free children of Algeria started the insurrection of Algerian freedom against French 
imperialism in North Africa," 

For the next year and a half, under the direction of wilaya military commanders, 
both uniformed and plainclothes terrorist groups harassed the French army, police, 
and administration through direct military action, sabotage, assassination, and 
terror. 7 They sought to destroy the economy of the European community and to 
neutralize opposition within both the European and Muslim communities through 
terror and intimidation. 

During 1955 and 1956 these tactics were highly successful. Nonuniformed resistance 
groups in the cities terrorized Algiers and other settled areas, where they assassi- 
nated Muslims who cooperated with the French; sabotaged French police and ad- 
ministrative posts; and extorted funds from Muslims and Europeans to finance the 
nationalist movement. FLN terrorist activities in the Algerian cities reached a 
climax in late 1956, when an average of 700 acts of terror per month was recorded 
in Algiers alone. 

The insurgent army, or ALN, which in the beginning numbered only a few hundred 
men armed with a motley assortment of hunting rifles and other light weapons, 
had been developed by mid-1956 into a disciplined and well-organized force of up 
to 15,000 men, with substantial numbers in reserve. It was a well-armed combat 
force capable of launching hit-and-run attacks on isolated posts, small convoys, and 
French installations almost at will throughout most of northern Algeria. 

Nonetheless, the Algerian nationalists were unable to drive out the French. A number 
of the original leaders were lost during 1955 and 1956 -Youssef was killed; ben 
M'Hldi died after capture; and Bitat was captured. Ben Bella, Khider, Ait Ahmed, 
and Boudiaf were kidnapped by the French in October 1956, when the French pilot 
of their Moroccan civilian plane was persuaded to land at Algiers.® In 1957, FLN 
underground activities in the cities suffered severe setbacks when GEN Jacques 
Massu, commanding the French 10th Paratroop Division, succeeded in virtually 
wiping out the FLN potential for direct action in the large coastal cities. Between 
early 1957 and the spring of 1958, FLN terrorist activity in the northern cities almost 
came to a halt. 


^ The French Army at that time numbered less than 50,000 since the large majority was still involved in Indo-China. 

® After Ben Bella’s arrest, Omar Oumrane, a wilaya commander, took over Ben Bella's responsibility for arms pro- 
curement and set up his headquarters in Tunis. 


Although the FLN was unable to mount a general insurrection or to occupy per- 
manently any territory in Algeria, it was neither defeated nor dispersed. By 1958 
FLN leaders changed their strategic concept and shifted from reliance on a general 
insurrection inside Algeria to maintenance of the military stalemate and exertion 
of diplomatic pressure on the French to negotiate a cease-fire on the basis of Al- 
gerian independence. 

The years of the revolt saw several changes in the revolutionaries' organization 
and leadership. During the first year and a half of the revolt, military responsi- 
bilities were decentralized to commanders of wilayas . Each commander had almost 
total discretion to build and operate his forces as he chose. Recruitment, supply, 
training, and operations were self-contained in each wilaya , and there was little, 
if any, liaison or coordination among different wilaya commanders. 

In August 1956 the revolutionary leadership was reorganized and expanded. At a 
congress of the FLN held at the Soummam Valley near Bougie, the CRUA was abol- 
ished. In its place were established two new governing bodies, the National Council 
of the Algerian Revolution (CNRA) and the Committee for Coordination and Execution 
(CCE). These two bodies later developed into the legislative and executive branches 
of the Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic (GPRA). 

At a CNRA conference in Cairo in August 1957, consideration of the establishment 
of a future Algerian Parliament prompted the expansion of the CNRA and the CCE 
from 34 to 54 and from five to 14 members respectively. On 18 September 1958, 
the GPRA was established. Composed of 18 members and headed by the president 
of the council, the GPRA integrated within itself both political and military func- 
tions by giving representation to all factions within the FLN. This form of leader- 
ship remained in effect until after the rebellion ended in 1962. 

At the 1956 Soummam Valley congress, the rebel army was formally designated as 
the ALN and a regular command structure created. Algeria was divided into six 
wilayas , identical with earlier civil divisions, and an autonomous zone of Algiers, 
Regular army forces ( Moud.jahiddlne ), estimated at 40,000 (25,000 in bases outside 
of Algeria), were organized into battalions consisting of 350 men (three companies 
and 20 officers), companies of 110 men (three platoons and five officers), platoons of 
35 men (three groups plus a platoon leader and assistant), groups of 11 men which 
included a sergeant and two corporals, and half-groups composed of five men and a 
corporal. In 1957 the battalion was enlarged to 600 men and the company to 150 
to allow for coordinated major engagements. In 1958 these engagements proved 
too costly to the ALN, and the large units were broken up and reorganized into light 
company-size (100 men), self-sufficient, and highly mobile commando units. The 
irregular auxiliaries ( Moussabiline ), estimated at between 55,000 and 100,000, were 
not affected by this reorganization. Their prime functions continued to be those of 
assisting the regulars in certain limited operations, intelligence gathering, and 
acting as advance guards. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS AND INTELLIGENCE 

The autonomous zone of Algiers called for special tactics. It and the other two large 
urban areas contained the only true underground organizations. Underground activ- 
ities focused primarily on propaganda, fund raising, and terrorism, especially 
through the activities of a bomb network. 

The basic unit of the underground was the cell. Cells were of two functional types - 
military and politico-financial. Each was headed by two deputies responsible to a 
chief in whom military and political functions were combined. In June 1957, the 
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Algiers underground was reorganized, introducing collective responsibility at the 
highest level and adding another functional type of cell for liaison and intelligence. 
Cells of each type were grouped into districts, three districts to a sector, and three 
sectors to a region. Algiers was divided into three regions, supervised by the coun- 
cil of the autonomous zone of Algiers. The council was composed of a politico- 
military chief and three deputies charged respectively with military, political, and 
liaison-intelligence responsibilities. 

The military branch of the underground in each region consisted of three groups, 
each of which included 11 men. Counting the regional chief and his deputy, there 
were thus 35 armed men per region, 105 in all of Algiers, In addition to these "mili- 
tary" persons charged with protecting FLN members and their activities, there were 
50 to 150 hard-core terrorists who formed the bomb network. In many instances 
the bomb network used known gangsters or unemployed workers to carry out ter- 
rorist activities. 

The political branch of the underground in each region consisted of 50 to 70 persons. 
These were entrusted with the distribution of tracts, delegation of assignments, and 
transportation. One unit, the shock group, was charged with enforcing FLN direc- 
tives by all necessary means ranging from intimidation to beatings and assassina- 
tions. Each region was supplied with a modestly equipped (typewriter and mimeograph 
machine) propaganda printing and distributing unit. The political branch at the 
regional level had a financial commission composed of businessmen well established 
in the region. This financial commission assessed taxes to be levied on other busi- 
nessmen, kept an account of revenue thus derived, and acted as a bank by depositing 
the revenue in accounts of their respective establishments. In practice, the system 
was generally directed by one of the political or business leaders of each region. 

Little is known about the organization and functioning of the intelligence-liaison 
branch. In urban centers the FLN instructed people to report on the daily activities 
of French police and armed forces. It also employed a large number of double 
agents to gather further information on French administrative measures, troop 
movements, and materiel. This information was passed to higher echelons and the 
CCE by courier. 

SUPPORT OF THE PEOPLE 

While the underground of the cities was largely self-supporting, the armed forces 
of the ALN had to make special provisions for obtaining adequate supplies. 

Food was no problem because the fighters were able to live off the land with the 
assistance, willing or reluctant, of the civilian population. Neither was recruitment 
difficult. Most of the guerrillas were natives of the area in which they operated 
and could be counted upon to recruit the necessary manpower. The primary limita- 
tion on the size of ALN combat units was availability of arms; but, regardless of 
such shortages, the ALN never turned down a volunteer. He was asked first to serve 
as an auxiliary to prove his worth. The ALN used a large number of civilian auxil- 
iaries in quasi -military units and as intelligence agents. When needed, the auxiliary 
was taken into the regular forces. After 1957, when French internal defense opera- 
tions became fully effective, many auxiliaries were sent to Morocco or Tunisia for 
training to escape capture and internment in relocation camps. 

OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

The main logistic concern of the ALN during the revolt was to maintain the supply 
of weapons and ammunition. Arms -rifles, submachineguns, machlneguns, 20-mm 
Bofors camion, mortars, and bazookas -were acquired through direct purchases or 
as gifts from countries such as Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Yugoslavia. At least 10 
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percent of the weapons of the ALN came from French sources, either as a result of 
combat losses or as booty brought by Arab deserters. In view of the variety of 
calibers, makes, and models of arms acquired, it was often impossible to maintain 
a good supply of spare parts and ammunition. This sometimes delayed operations. 

Weapons were purchased by members of the external delegation of the FLN. Arms 
were shipped to Tunisian or Moroccan ports and then transferred to the borders. 
Some of the Egyptian shipments took a more direct line via Libya into southern 
Tunisia, and then to Algeria. Since the ALN lacked vehicles or air transport, most 
shipments were carried across the Tunisian and Moroccan borders by mule cara- 
van. After 1957 the ALN's main supply depots were bases set up in Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

It is impossible to ascertain the value or quantity of military supplies or financial 
aid delivered to the FLN from abroad. Trickles of aid from Egypt predated the 
1954 uprising but did not assume substantial proportions until after the Israeli 
invasion of Suez in 1956 and the subsequent Egyptian expropriation of British mili- 
tary stores. Throughout the rebellion, small quantities of arms from Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia entered Algeria. In 1956 Communist China sent through Libya 
a few Arabic-speaking antiaircraft guncrews with their equipment. French inter- 
cepts of Yugoslav and Egyptian ships provide a rough basis for estimating in the 
millions of dollars the value of externally supplies arms. 9 Saudi Arabia provided 
direct financial aid of about $700,000 annually. Muhammad Natsir, leader of In- 
donesia's beleaguered anti-Sukarno Masjumi party, donated some $400,000 in 1956, 
and an international relief organization of Muslims, Jami'al al Islam International, 
raised and delivered several million dollars in cash and goods from 1955 through 
1957. 

Financial contributions to the FLN from foreign governments and private sources 
were used primarily to purchase arms from any source willing to sell. Firms in 
Switzerland included the Zurich house of Felix and the Basel firm of Frank A.G. 
In West Germany, a dealer in "sporting weapons," Otto Schlueter of Hamburg, sold 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of World War II German arms, including 
panzerfausts and Schmeisser and submachine guns, to FLN purchasing agents. 
Schlueter's firm was later dynamited several times and put out of business by a 
French terrorist organization known as La Main Rouge (The Red Hand), a civilian 
predecessor of the Secret Army Organization (OAS). The FLN believed that The 
Red Hand was supported by the French intelligence service. The Swiss Orlikon firm 
also sold special high-velocity antitank artillery to the Algerians. Firms in Sweden, 
Belgium, and Italy occasionally supplied weapons on a cash-and-carry basis , 10 

In 1957 the FLN set up what came to be known as the East Base at near Souk-Ahras 
within the Tunisian border and the West Base at Nador on the Moroccan frontier. 
These bases, designated as autonomous zones within the ALN command structure, 
were used as training and staging areas for reinfiltration into Algeria until the 
French effectively closed off the borders in 1958. 


^ Russian and Chinese manufactured arms and munitions were also identified as being shipped through this indirect 
channel. 

It is difficult to estimate Communist contributions to the insurgency. Material support was always given through 
indirect channels such as FLN agencies in Europe and the French Communist Party which provided agents to bring 
money into Algeria. 
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In addition to physical sanctuary provided the ALN in the East and West bases, 
various Arab governments provided other protective services -granting citizenship, 
issuing passports, and even according diplomatic status to FLN agents. These 
agents traveled freely about the world bearing. Moroccan, Tunisian, Libyan, Egyptian, 
Syrian, or Iraqi passports. A wry touch was added by the government of Morocco, 
which sometimes issued passports to FLN agents identifying them as Moroccan 
Jews. 

The Algerian nationalists enjoyed the general support of the Arab League, the Afro- 
Asian bloc, and all the Communist countries at the United Nations. Sympathy, as 
well as material support, was likewise offered by the Sino -Soviet bloc; but, with some 
exceptions, aid from Communist countries was publically rejected by the FLN until 
the later stages of the war. It is not possible to document the precise dates when 
foreign aid to the Algerian rebels began or ended. 

Diplomatic support given the Algerian cause at the United Nations by Arab and 
Afro-Asian countries and the Communist bloc was manifested in the inscription of 
the Algerian problem on the agenda of the General Assembly for several years. 
This action, which effectively internationalized the Algerian rebellion, achieved 
a major political objective of the FLN. Pressure of this sort had some influence 
upon the attitudes of major powers with interests in Africa and Asia. 

External aid enabled the Algerians to wage a very effective military campaign 
during 1956 and early 1957, even though the ALN was never able to defeat French 
units in large-scale engagements, ALN efforts were successful, however, in that 
the French were forced to enlarge their military force to about 500,000 troops and 
to take other expensive and diplomatically costly actions, such as building elec- 
trically charged fences and laying minefields along the Algerian borders with Tunisia 
and Morocco. In fact, the high cost of the French internal defense effort was con- 
sidered by the FLN as a victory in the sense that the French economy was being 
severely tested. 

Outside aid had another important effect. It enabled the FLN to maintain itself and 
to continue activities which impelled the French to adopt repressive measures. 
These, in turn, exacerbated France's relations with her allies, including the United 
States, and made the position of the French Government politically untenable at 
home. It was the Algerian rebellion that destroyed the Fourth Republic; and it was 
paradoxically de Gualle's return to power that brought the Algerian nationalists ulti- 
mate political victory. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE-THE RESPONSE 
HOST GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 

The early success of the Algerian rebels was due in part to the inadequacy of the 
initial French countermeasures. Mistakenly believing the 1954 uprising to be another 
manifestation of tribal warfare, the French reacted by attacking whole tribes thus 
driving the rural populace closer to the FLN. Subsequent tactics under the French 
strategy of pacification intensified this trend. By April 1956, when Ferhat Abbas, 
who had been strongly pro-French, publicly joined the FLN in Cairo, it was clear 
that French policies had delivered to the rebels a preponderance of Muslim Al- 
gerian support. By 1962, despite a military stalemate somewhat favorable to the 
French, the majority of Algerian Muslims had been driven to substantial support of 
the revolution. 
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MILITARY AND POLICE 

There was never any real lessening of the totality of French control in Algeria 
between 1954 and 1962, although there were variations in policy and public ad- 
ministration. The Organic Statute of 1947 had provided that the governor general, 
appointed by the French Cabinet, would share military responsibility with repre- 
sentatives of the French Ministry of Defense, thus, in effect, putting the French 
military commander on a par with the governor general. The loi cadre, or con- 
stitutional outline, drawn up by the French National Assembly in 1958 but never 
implemented, would not materially have affected this condition. In May 1958, the 
French Government authorized complete martial law 7 * and designated the military 
commander supreme French representative in Algeria. 

The military had, in fact, been an important manifestation of the French presence in 
Algeria. All large urban centers had been garrisoned by the French Army, and 
small villages or communes were administered under military supervision. Mili- 
tary influence extended to the police. The Algerian police services, first established 
in 1844 in Algiers, Constantine, and Oran, lacked the strength to maintain order out- 
side the cities, and French military units were made responsible for certain police 
activities under civil administrative guidance particularly in the Sahara. After the 
outbreak of the 1954 rebellion, police and army units were placed under joint com- 
mand. 

In 1955 the Algerian police were integrated into the regular French police system 
under the general directorate of national security in Paris, and placed at the disposal 
of the governor general by the French Minister of Interior, who maintained ultimate 
control and who had the power to transfer policemen from France to Algeria or 
vice versa. In practice, however, the minister seldom interfered with the governor 
general's handling of the police, and actual control rested with the latter. 

Within the government general in Algeria, the general directorate of general security 
executed the governor general's responsibility to maintain order. It directly operated 
administrative services, active plainclothes police services, the criminal police, 
the general information service, and the territorial surveillance directorate. The 
general directorate also controlled the external services -uniformed police attached 
to the departements and the communes. These services were more decentralized 
than their counterparts in France, which are directly controlled by the Ministry of 
Interior. In Algeria, considerable police authority was delegated to one of the two 
secretaries general of the prefect administering each departement . Under his guid- 
ance the subprefects administering the arrondissements were authorized to employ 
the police personnel and materiel put at their disposal by the government general. 

In January 1955 the governor general established new police units in rural areas - 
64 mobile groups of rural police totaling 6,000 men. By mid-1957 this force was 
increased to 8,700 men in 184 groups. Recruited mainly from among Muslim veterans 
of the French Army, the rural police were uniformed, trained, and paid by the 
Algerian administration out of funds appropriated by the Algerian Assembly. Rural 
police units were at the disposition of the subprefects and communal administrators 
in northern Algeria and operated in collaboration with the French Army and other 
police. 


11 


Martial law was in effect for 1 


year. 
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French army strength in Algeria at the beginning of the rebellion approximated 
55,000. By the beginning of 1956, army strength had been increased to around 200,000 
and by August of that year, to more than 400,000. 72 

Reaction in France to the use of French troops to put down the uprising varied; 
only the right wing of French politics supported the action strongly. From liberal 
circles and the Catholic Church there were impassioned protests as the war dragged 
on. Special protests were made against the use of conscript troops in Algeria.* 

Externally, France received some diplomatic support in the form either of votes 
or benevolent abstentions on various motions brought before the United Nations 
from her NATO allies and other countries linked to NATO. It was alleged by ranking 
Algerians that the French Government diverted certain contingents of manpower 
and equipment from NATO commitments. Mild US protests were unavailing. In 
the opinion of high FLN leaders, this US failure was a factor in the FLN's gradual 
alienation from the West, as personified chiefly by the United States, and its orienta- 
tion toward the neutralist and Communist blocs. 73 

POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 

French strategy in putting down the Algerian insurgency remained basically un- 
changed throughout the course of the war, although the tactics varied. That strategy 
was to end the guerrilla warfare and terrorism by force, rendering the rebels 
incapable of maintaining a sustained and effective insurrection, while at the same 
time devising measures to win Muslim support for the French position and thus 
deny that support to the rebels. This overall strategy has been called the strategy 
of pacification. 

Pacification through the tactics known as quadrillage was formulated by the French 
Army in 1956 and fully implemented by 1957. Quadrillage has been defined as a 
"grid operation, garrisoning in strength all major cities, and, in diminishing force, 
all towns, villages, and farms of Algeria." This tactic enabled the French to stop 
the military course of the revolution and produced a favorable military stalemate 
by mid- 1958. To coordinate military- civilian operations, a hierarchical organiza- 
tion was set up, based on the civil administrative structure: the administrative 


^ According to French Premier Georges Pompidou's official statement of 25 August 7962 a total of 23,045 French 
soldiers died in Algeria between 7 January 1954 and 31 December 1961. Of these 10,809 were draftees and the rest 
career soldiers. Deaths in operations or "by accident" were included in the figure. 

Approximately 2,348 European and 15,674 Muslim civilians were said by French sources to have been killed in 
attacks by FLN during the same period. FLN sources claimed that. the French figures on Muslim casualties were 
ridiculously low. They maintained that there were some one and a half million Muslim casualties of the rebellion. 
The majority of these casualties were said to have been civilian noncombatants, but there are no available break- 
downs on dead, wounded, and missing. 

13 When the FLN cited French use of NATO-supplied weapons to suppress the Algerian rebellion and depicted the 
United States as a supporter of colonialism, it placed the United States in a defensive position. In July 1957, John 
F. Kennedy, then a US Senator, asserted that the US Government should use its influence to bring about an equitable 
solution to the problem. Senator Dennis Chavez, in considering the defense appropriations bill, which included mili- 
tary assistance to France, demanded that the aid "be used for the purpose it is supposed to serve,, but not for the 
purpose of killing Algerians in North Africa." Congressional concern as illustrated by the Kennedy and Chavez 
statements had no discernible effect. Within 2 weeks after Senator Kennedy's statement, North African elder states- 
man and warrior emeritus Abdel Krim was authorized by the FLN to communicate directly with both Kennedy and 
President Eisenhower. This he did, cabling each for permission to send a delegation to Washington. President 
Eisenhower sent Krim a polite note of refusal via the US Embassy in Tripoli, Libya. 
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departement became a military zone (division), the ar r ondl s s e me nt a sector (regi- 
ment), and the canton a quartier (subsector) (battalion). Most of the military activity 
took place at the sector level, and sector activities were coordinated by the zone 
commander, who was a general officer. 

Quadrillage tactics were supposed to isolate the guerrillas by physically denying 
them popular support and to win over the population by civic action. At the sector 
level, French troops garrisoned all major cities to help the local police fight ter- 
rorism and to prevent the underground from supplying guerrilla units in nearby 
rural areas. In the countryside, troops were stationed in all large and strategic 
villages, hamlets, and farms to erect barbed-wire fences, watchtowers, pillboxes, 
and other weapon emplacements and to recruit the inhabitants for harkis (home 
guard units). French troops moved the inhabitants of remote villages to new areas 
near military camps, launched "police" operations to root out subversive elements, 
and issued new identity cards that entitled the holders to subsistence allowances. 
Medical treatment was provided, schools were built, and jobs were made available, 

French control of the interior was intensified by the creation in September 1955 
of special administrative sections (SAS’s). The mission of a SAS was to re-establish 
contact between the European and Muslim populations, develop administration in the 
Muslim communes, and weaken FLN influence over the population (especially in 
rural areas) by asserting the French presence. Through SAS units, the French 
Army assumed an important role in local administration and supplied most of the 
"special delegates" appointed to exercise the powers of both municipal council and 
mayor in areas where the rebellion prevented elections. By the late spring of 1958 
about 800 SAS units were in operation, supplemented by more than 20 urban admin- 
istrative sections operating similarly to the SAS, but among the Muslim populations 
in the cities. 

SAS units normally consisted of a specially trained volunteer from the officer corps 
of the French Army assisted by a volunteer noncommissioned officer and up to three 
civilians under contract. A detachment of from 30 to 50 Muslims called Maghzen 
volunteers was armed by the French Army to protect each unit. On the civilian 
side, the officer in charge was responsible, through the subprefect and the prefect 
of the departement in which he was working, to the general directorate for political 
affairs and civil service in the government general. On the military side he was 
answerable through the military chain of command to the colonel in charge of the 
service of Algerian affairs in the government general. The SAS units handled all 
strictly local problems in the areas to which they were assigned, from the recon- 
struction of sabotaged school buildings and the teaching of Muslim children to the 
development of the local economy and the settlement of individual disputes. 74 

The salient lesson of the French civic action program under the SAS units, however, 
is analogous to the old saw about the operation being a success despite the death of 
the patient -the patient in this case being French Algeria. The SAS units were ef- 
ficient and dedicated. They performed a useful social service greatly appreciated 
by the beneficiaries. Yet the sentiments of Muslim youth remained generally favor- 
able to the FLN, although a relatively large fraction may have been won over to the 


^ The SAS concentrated its efforts on young people, seeking to mold their minds with meticulous and detailed 
care. In some cases, the boys in vocational schools lived with their teachers, and the curriculum included courses 
dealing with moral behavior and patriotism (to France ) as well as normal academic and vocational subjects. Simple 
homilies, useful knowledge, and political themes both subtle and blatant were blended into the instruction. 
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French. FLN sympathies seemed strongest exactly where the French Army had 
been most successful in clearing the area of rebels and then moved on. The benefits 
bestowed by civic action as a facet of pacification merely whetted the appetite for 
more. Many Muslims interpreted the beneficial aspects of civic action as primarily 
a response to the rebellion and thus to the credit of the FLN. 

OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

Once these defenses were organized, especially at the village level, garrison troops 
were freed for patrolling the countryside to track down guerrilla units. Of battalion 
size and broken up into four infantry companies of 150 men each, these troupes du 
quadrlllage operated between one village and another. They were strong enough to 
engage guerrilla bands independently or in conjunction with other such units. Their 
mission was to destroy the rebel political organization in the sector and to eliminate 
the guerrillas. The zone commander also disposed of large zonal reserve troops, 
the troupes d* intervention , which could be reinforced by theater of operation reserves 
to undertake large-scale counterguerrilla operations. 

The French made a point of the fact that most of their forces, especially the con- 
scripts, were not intended to be employed in combat operations, but to serve as 
garrisons and in a support role. (Nonetheless, there were many conscript casualties.) 
For combat purposes, the French Army preferred to rely upon paratroopers - one - 
half of which were conscripts - and the professional Foreign Legion. These tough, 
well-trained troops, highly mobile and equipped with the latest weapons, were, how- 
ever, limited in number. One member of the French Assembly who had served as 
a pilot in Algeria estimated that French combat troops on active operations in 
Algeria numbered no more than 40,000, approximately the same size force that 
the FLN had. The objective of these elite forces was to "crush the rebellion and 
vindicate their honor by fencing Algeria off from the world, taking the population 
in hand, and binding it to the standard of France." 

Isolation of the Algerian battlefield was an important element in French strategy. 
On Algeria's Tunisian border, the French constructed a long series of heavily 
fortified positions known as the Morice line, extending from the edge of the Sahara 
to the sea. The Morice line consisted of thick strands of widely spaced barbed -wire 
and electrified fencing, minefields, rocket and gun emplacements, and a complex 
system of automatic alarms and searchlights. Along the Moroccan border, the 
western line was less elaborate, but quite formidable. The army divided areas 
having large rebel forces into security zones -the Collo Peninsula, parts of the Aures 
and Kabyle ranges, and the Quarsenis. From these areas, the inhabitants were 
cleared and resettled and their dwellings burned. Planes, tanks, armored cars, 
and infantry units patrolled these zones, firing at anything that moved. Together 
with the frontier areas, these zones of security became the principal theaters of 
operations. 

Air power was extensively employed by French forces to facilitate the rapid de- 
ployment and redeployment of troops to the ever- changing zones of combat. To 
this end, helicopters purchased from the United States played a major role. Heli- 
copters and other slow-flying aircraft were also used for artillery spotting and 
other dose support tactics. Naval power was successfully employed to blockade 
or to intercept shipments of arms to the rebels via ports adjacent to Algeria. 

Having sealed off the frontiers and security zones, the army moved to manage 
and penetrate the rest of the country, ostensibly to protect the inhabitants from 
the FLN. In a tactic known as regroupement , entire populations of many remote 
villages were uprooted and moved to specially built camps and villages near military 
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equipment and technical assistance to the local government to facilitate and foster 
closer communication and understanding between the government and the people. 

Other US governmental departments or agencies may have missions or attaches 
assigned to the host country. Examples of these may be Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW), Commerce, and CIA. The senior representatives of such US 
governmental elements are included as members of the country team at the invitation 
of the ambassador. 


The single manager concept at host country level, as illustrated by the country 
team, can, and should be, carried down to a grass roots level within a nation. An 
example of coordinating our efforts, civilian and military, down to the lowest level 
can be seen in our present organization within the Republic of Vietnam (RVN). Prior 
to 1967, coordination of military and economic assistance at the province and district 
level was carried out by cooperation/ coordination. The single direction of purpose 
was achieved through the country team and the US-developed internal defense plan. It 
was found through experience, study of success and failure alike, that at times 
cooperation/ coordination was not taking place. This experience gave rise to the 
development of givil ( ,Sg*g§k. 

CQRDS- in„tt s simplified lfl-.iha.applicatiQn.Qf.the. single manager c ongeet t o 

the lowest working advisory .level poss ible. This, in the case of RVN, is the district 
level. How does this concept work? The ambassador has not vacated his responsi- 
bility as head of the country team, but rather, has fixed responsibility at each level 
for military and economic assistance and advice. We find that the military com- 
mander, Commander, United States Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (COMUS- 
MACV), is charged with the responsibility to provide single manager direction for 
all the US assistance in-country and has a deputy of ambassador rank to advise and 
assist him in carrying out this responsibility. At each succeeding echelon, this same 
organization of military and civilian advisers works as a team, with one adviser 
designated as the senior adviser or the commander of that team. To insure that each 
is represented, there is a requirement that, if the senior adviser is military, the 
deputy must be civilian and vice versa. 


This solution in RVN is a step in the development of a unity of effort in our assistance 
program. This concept, though not shown in our present manuals, is probably an 
indication of our future approach to internal defense assistance situations. 


Internal defense a^.£iat.anae....a..lunLtLQn...Qf. .ftur assistance program, is developed under 
the guidance to be found in the Foreign Internal Foil W?!(F.IDP). This docu- 

ment, prepared by STATE DEPT, sets forth the approved interdepartmental concept 
for the implementation of US internal defense policies and programs. The FIDP 
deals specifically with the responsibilities of the major departments of the govern- 
ment and their oversea representatives. It establishes the functions of STATE 
DEPT, DOD, USAID, USIA, CIA, and any others present. Also, it reaffirms the role 
of the chief of a US diplomatic mission abroad, clarifies his relationship with the 
other US agencies and the country team, and, lastly, defines his responsibilities for 
the development of a complete and specific plan for providing assistance to the 
country concerned. 


The FIDP forms the basis for the inte rnal defense pla n (IDP) developed in-country 
by t'Ke" country' team. Tills is the document that gives single direction impetus to the 
Us assistance effort in a host country. The plan should not be confused with the host 
country-developed plans for nation building apd elimination of insurgent forces. The 
IDP is the US plan that describes the overall objectives and programs to be followed 
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by the US country team, to include all represented US agencies, in aiding the host 
country. It contains the intentions and operating methods of the United States in 
assisting the host country. It is through this plan that a fully coordinated, integrated 
approach for providing US assistance is developed. 

The IDP provides guidance to each of the represented agencies and departments of 
the US Government in- country who must develop their own plans for providing 
assistance. The department or agency representatives formulate their plans on 
the programs established by their parent organizations in Washington. USAID and 
USIS each develop a country assistance plan (CAP), which describes in detail the 
methods to be employed in providing their respective agency's assistance in support 
of the IDP. Likewise, the MAAG, MILGEOUP, or mission develops its military 
assistance plan (MAP) for the provision of military assistance to the host country. 

US GOVERNMENTAL INTERNAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 

Those agencies or departments of the United States that provide internal defense 
assistance, do so as an associated function of their normal missions. The various 
elements of the US Government may become involved in providing this assistance 
depending on the situation in a given area. Emphasis will primarily be given to the 
role of the DOD, the USIA, and the USAID. The general responsibilities of each of the 
above, briefly stated are: 

The Secretary of State, as previously mentioned, is the chief adviser to and agent 
for the President in the field of US foreign policy, and has the primary responsibility 
for initiating and implementing US internal defense policy abroad. As a major func- 
tion, the STATE DEPT studies conditions in foreign countries for their impact on 
US policy. Based on this continuous study, the STATE DEPT proposes measures 
that promote our national objectives. The STATE DEPT's representation overseas 
consists of the ambassador or mission chief and his diplomatic staff. 

The POD is charged with assisting a foreign government to attain and maintain its 
security. ~ The DOD representation in a host country normally will be military at- 
taches, MILGROUPS, MAAGs, or other military forces in support of stability opera- 
tions. 

UgJ^ conducts operations overseas solely in support of US foreign policy objectives. 
The USIA oversea element, the USIS, provides to mass foreign audiences informa- 
tion that fosters understanding and support of US actions and intentions. Just as 
important to the internal defense effort, USIS experts advise local authorities in their 
information programs that are directed at friendly, neutral, and hostile audiences, 

USAID performs its functions as an agency with the STATE DEPT. It is primarily 
responsible for direction and administration of the US economic assistance program. 
Through its country missions, USAID initiates and manages every conceivable type 
of development assistance program or project, ranging from the distribution of food 
through the Food for Peace Program to the construction of a four-lane highway. 

Other US governmental departments and agencies participate in the internal defense 
effort overseas to varying extents depending on the problems and conditions peculiar 
to the particular countries. CIA is frequently present in connection with intelligence 
activities beneficial to both the US and the host country. Other departments and 
agencies often provide advice and assistance to their host country counterparts or 
accept tasks contracted by USAID. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DOD, through its military departments, is responsible for assisting foreign govern- 
ments to attain and maintain their security. The decisions for providing this assist- 
ance are made by the President of the United States, based on recommendations by 
the NSC. The foundation for this assistance is the Military Assistance Program 
(MAP). — — 




The MAP is designed to support, as necessary, those host country forces that, 
in conjunction with the US and Allied forces, will constitute a balanced force capable 
of providing adequate resistance to aggression in accordance with regional defense 
plans. Basically, MAP is the strong right arm of the FAA, and it serves as a prin ci- 
pal Instrument in accomplishing lKe^objectlves of ‘IKaT'actl 


The objective of :h e. MAP is to furnish eligible A llied military faeces with, the.. en d 
rtemg., — repair parts. _p,e_c.uliar supporting mater 1^7 and' other eq uipment that will 
cp nt riba^„ This is done by furnishing the means 

to enable the supported military forces to conduct effective resistance against 
external aggression and to maintain internal security. Training assistance can also 
be furnished so that foreign military forces can attain maximum effectiveness as 
expeditiously as possible. Aside from insuring the proper usage and maintenance 
of MAP-provided equipment and establishing a sound base for training activities, 
MAP-furnished training is designed to create friendship and good will toward the 
United States. 


The United States carefully considers the economic capabilities of the specific 
countries involved when developing MAP's. For the most part, except for over- 
riding military considerations, the United States discourages the buildup of local 
military forces beyond a level that the country involved can ultimately support. 
If economic limitations are likely to interfere with the attainment of desired mili- 
tary strength, DOD seeks to obtain economic assistance for the designated country 
from other US agencies. 


A country desiring military assistance from the United States must meet specific 
criteria and be willing to commit their country to certain agreements prior to 
receiving aid. These agreements are spelled out by the FAA that forms the basis 
for the MAP. Specifically, a country must conform to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations; those articles provided must be used for the maintenance of 
the country's defense strength and the defensive strength of the free world; the 
country must be taking action to develop its own defensive capability; and the in- 
creased ability of the recipient country to provide for its own security is important 
to our own national security. 

The country must agree to certain principles of administration to receive items under 
the MAP, as follows: 

Permit use of defense articles only by an officer, employee, or agent of the 
recipient country. 

Prevent transfer of defense articles by sale, gift, or other means. 

Permit use of defense articles only for purpose intended; i.e., defense, internal 
security, or participation in regional or collective defense measures consistent 
with the UN Charter or requested by United Nations. 
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Maintain security of defense articles. 

Permit observation and review by United States. 

Though these factors generally govern decisions as to the nature and magnitude 
of military assistance, there are, of course, times when one factor outweighs other 
considerations and the aid may be furnished even though the country does not meet 
all of the standard criteria. This flexibility is important and necessary for military 
assistance to fulfill its specifically assigned mission of promoting the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the United States. 

The MAP is a complex administrative, planning, and programing operation involving 
many of the offices and subordinate agencies of the DOD and of the STATE DEPT. 
The STATE DEPT depends on USAID to coordinate MAP with economic assistance 
and foreign policy. The President appoints an Inspector General, Foreign Assistance 
who reviews the operations of US foreign assistance programs. The Inspector General 
reports directly to the Secretary of State on matters relating to the effectiveness of 
US foreign assistance activities to include economic and military assistance pro- 
grams. The Office of the Secretary of Defense has the res ponsi bil ity t o- 

(1) Determine military requirements to include priorities in procurement, de- 
livery, and allocation. 

(2) Procure military equipment. 

(3) Deliver military end items to the recipient country. 

(4) Supervise end item use. 

(5) Supervise training of foreign military personnel. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense {International Security Affairs (ISA)) takes action 
for the Secretary of Defense on military assistance activities. He is the focal point 
for coordination of MAP matters with other governmental agencies. the 

Directoro£_^ issues policy guidance , program objectives , and 

dollar guidelines for the preparation of long-range plans and programs by the unified 
commands and the MAAG's. ’ Fc a - dcv'&se/J £<**/■* 

FO/<L 

To assist the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend military 
objectives, force objectives for allies or potential allies, and scale and priority of 
equipping on a country and on an area basis. The Joint Chiefs of Staff review the 
MAP to insure that it is in consonance with global security plans and that MAP is 
contributing to US strategic concepts. All military assistance guidance, plans, and 
programs are referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for comment and recommendation. 
All directives and communications to unified commands, military departments, or 
to MAAG's pertaining to military assistance and having strategic or military opera- 
tional implications are coordinated with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Likewise, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directives and communications to the same agencies concerning 
military assistance are coordinated with Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(ISA). 

The military departments provide advice and assistance to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense (OSD), the unified commands, and the MAAG's on MAP matters. This 
advice includes necessary program and planning data, cost, availability, and lead 
time of military equipment. The department^ also provide technical advice to unified 
commands and MAAG's on weapon syst ems, tactics and doctrine, and logistic support. 


The military departments provide for training assistance as necessary and monitor 
the military assistance training program. 


The MAP is administered through the military lines of communication into a re- 

the u hiQed co mmands . ha ving an. 

This method of control was based on the recommendation or the Draper Committee 
to insure integration of MAP activities with our regional defense plans. 


This decentralization of control has the additional advantage of integration of mili- 
tary assistance activities before the stage of STATE DEPT- DOD review of pro- 
grams is reached. The unified commands supervise and direct development of 
plans and programs in accordance with a basic planning document issued by the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) and military guidance from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They also determine requirements and present and justify 
military assistance plans and programs for their areas of responsibility at all 
review levels, including Congress. Finally, the unified commands direct the ac- 
tivities of the MAAG's in their respective areas and provide necessary technical 
assistance and advice. The latter is furnished to the MAAG's by the unified com- 
mand components in the form of training or inspection teams for support of the 
recipient country forces. 


T^MA^i^he A»MAAQ 

<^antSat^ JiaSL.Siag ■ aLAhS-SeOtoes . The Service having 

the primary function within a country will normally furnish this chief, or, if the 
Services have an equal responsibility, this position will be rotated. This chief is 
responsible for the overall supervision of the MAP, and the various Service sections 
administer the Army, Navy, and Air Force portions of the MAP. A typical MAAG 
organization is shown at figure 5-1. 



Figure 5-1 . Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG). 


■The Service to furnish the MAAG chief is recommended to OSD by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who also, after service coordination, recommends the specific individual. 
These recommendations are subject . to approval by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (ISA). The individual must also be acceptable to the STATE DEPT and to the 
host country government. MAAG's are established, on request, after an agreement 
between the requesting country and the United States has been signed. This docu- 
ment is called "terms of reference" and becomes the framework under which the 
MAAG operates. The terms of reference contain such items as the primary mission 
of the MAAG, its composition and size, the relationship between the MAAG and the 
other US agencies in the host country, and the responsibilities and functions of the 
MAAG. 
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MAAG's, as prescribed under the terms of reference, may have training and logistic 
responsibilities or singular responsibility dealing with training or logistics. In the 
first case, they would assist and advise in developing an approved training program 
as well as being involved in MAP programing of equipment. Advisers, depending 
on the development of the armed forces of the recipient country, might be sent 
to field units, such as regiments or battalions, to assist in the training of staff 
personnel in training, organization, and operations. 

Those MAAG's with a singular mission, such as a logistic function, confine their 
activities to programing MAP equipment and supplies and in advising on the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and end use of MAP equipment. 


MAAG 's. in carrying out their responsibilities, normally perform the following 
functions: 


Represent DOD with host government on MAP matters. 

Develop MAP plans in cooperation with the country team and submit plans and 
programs to the unified command concerned. 


Make recommendations on military assistance to the unified command and ob- 
serve and report on end item use. 

Provide advice, technical assistance, and special program liaison to the host 
country. 

Arrange foi* the receipt and transfer of military assistance materiel and services 
to the host government. 

Administer military assistance sales transactions in accordance with current 
instructions. 

Provide liaison with the host grovernment with respect to any other military 
assistance requirements or logistic matters of DOD. 

Evaluate threats to the security of a country and its capability to meet the threats. 

MAAG's are not found in all countries receiving military assistance /advice from the 
United States. In some areas of the world, the military assistance effort is to be 
found in the US military training missions (USMTM's), which function as training 
advisory groups. These missions operate under our military representative within the 
country. In other areas, most notably the Latin American countries, the functions 
of our military advisory effort are carried out by MILGROUP's, organized and 
functioning much as the previously discussed MAAG. 

tRaTi5P"o ! 3r ,! assVstance and advisory 
efforts are successful, there will be no need for an expansion of US effort to assist 
a country in protecting itself. 

Insurgency, even when supported by outside forces, is primarily an internal con- 
flict -an intimate affair between similar ethnic groups. The control of the population 
is the key to internal defense. This control is far easier to obtain if the people feel 
that the operation they are supporting is a national movement in their own interests 
and can readily identify themselves with it. Preferably, the local national forces 
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of the country concerned should be given the military capabilities to eliminate the 
local insurgency. 

The scale of US involvement and the level of force that we employ should be as 
limited as the achievement of our objectives permit, and then it should be only 
ancillary to the host country effort. It is important for the US to remain in the 
background and, where possible, to limit its support to training, advice, and ma- 
teriel -lest we prejudice the local government's effort and expose the United States 
unnecessarily to charges of intervention and colonialism. 

Many of the less-developed or newly emerging countries, which are faced with the 
threat of subversive insurgency, must depend on the United States for additional 
military assistance, especially in those areas of effort involving advanced tech- 
nology. When training requirements impose an unacceptable lead time to operational 
status, it may be necessary to introduce selected US military units into the host 
country to assist its military forces in combat support and combat service support 
missions. Under exceptional circumstances, US combat units may be introduced into 
a host country to perform tactical missions. 

Dur ing the first phase of an insurgency , most US effort will be provided at the host 
country "national level , sucK’™^" Mm mc national capital, or in areas where centralized 
training centers have been established. However, some training teams and advisers 
may be sent throughout the country or to subnational levels. Advisory personnel 
may be established in areas where the insurgent movement is localized, and US 
military advisers may be provided to units and to regional governmental levels 
when required. Some US military personnel may be sent to advise on technical 
matters not of a military nature. Under particular circumstances, support may be 
provided by US forces in the form of liaison and support aircraft, communication, 
construction, operational units, or engineer elements. This support usually will be 
provided for a limited period to perform particular tasks or to give on-the-job 
training to the host country forces. 

In a phase II insurgency. US personnel may be sent to advise, teach, or otherwise 
"support the efforts of the host fountry. Advisers may be assigned to subnational 
levels, to most of the regional capitals, and to some local capitals. They will usually 
be assigned to assist host country commanders and staff officers of military and 
paramilitary units that have combat, combat service, and combat service support 
missions. US trainers may be assigned to military and civilian training centers or 
schools, and training teams may conduct intelligence, medical, communication, and 
other military and civilian training. US support units may be committed where the 
need for complex equipment or lengthy training precludes quick attainment of a host 
country capability. US units that use or maintain material such as armed or transport 
helicopters, radar, communication equipment, or surveillance equipment may be 
required for extended periods of time. 

During the latter stages of phase II or the early stages of phase III insurgency, 
U3~ asslsfance^may r equir e r el atlvely large' " l *(TS 1L '?ogistic~ or" comTaT^upporn5n?ts ; 
or, combat forces may be committed in-country to maintain, establish, or regain 
control of threatened land areas. Actions, such as a show of force, may be taken 
to discourage support of the insurgents by sponsor nations. 

The US military response is designed to bolster the host country effort, rather 
than to assume responsibility for defeating an insurgent force. The resources for 
providing this increased assistance can be found within the structure of our presently 
organized forces. Specifically, US Army forces will be employed, utilizing a building 
block concept, as outlined in FM 31-23, Stability Operations - U.S. Army Doctrine, 
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THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


The United States Infor mation Agency (USIA) is one of the independent agencies of 
t he exe6^^ 5x;a,n,5b, Qf the Ggyexam^aRdia^ ^ We President 

of” the United States. The USIA is a direct outgrowth of the many organizations of 
World War II that were instrumental in articulating our national objectives. The 
present organization was formed in August of 1953 and has remained substantially 
the same. 

President Kennedy redefined the role of USIA in a memorandum in January of 1963: 

"The mission of the U nit ed Stat es Info rmation Ag ency is to help achieve 

United* 'Stales' f or elgnpcTlTcy objectives by (a) inFluenctn^ - '^uHlicattitucfe i in 

and the various departments and agencies on the implications of foreign opinion 
for present and contemplated United States policies, programs and official 
statements." 

The influencing of attitudes is to be carried out by overt use of the various 
techniques of communication-personal contact, radio broadcasting, libraries, 
book publication and distribution, press, motion pictures, television, exhibits, 
English-language instruction, and others. In so doing, the Agency shall be 
guided by the following: 

1. Individual country programs should specifically and directly support coun- 
try and regional objectives determined by the President and set forth in official 
policy pronouncements, both classified and unclassified. 

2. Agency activities should (a) encourage constructive public support abroad 
for the goal of a 'peaceful world community of free and independent states, 
free to choose their own future and their own system so long as it does not 
threaten the freedom of others;' (b) identify the United States as a strong, 
democratic, dynamic nation qualified for its leadership of world efforts toward 
this goal; and (c) unmask and counter hostile attempts to distort or frustrate 
the objectives and policies of the United States. These activities should em- 
phasize the ways in which United States policies harmonize with those of 
other peoples and governments, and those aspects of American life and culture 
which facilitate sympathetic understanding of United States policies. 

The advisory function is to be carried out at various levels in Washington, 
and within the Country Team at United States diplomatic missions abroad. 
While the Director of the United States Information Agency shall take the 
initiative in offering counsel when he deems it advisable, the various depart- 
ments and agencies should seek such counsel when considering policies and 
programs which may substantially affect or be affected by foreign opinion. 
Consultation with the United States Information Agency is essential when 
programs affecting communications media in other countries are contem- 
plated. 

United States Information Agency staffs abroad, acting under the super- 
vision of the Chiefs of Mission, are responsible for the conduct of overt public 
information, public relations and cultural activities -i.e. those activities in- 
tended to inform or influence foreign public opinion -for agencies of the United 
States Government except for Commands of the Department of Defense. 
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The largest part of the USIA activities is centered in the oversea posts of the USIS. 
The oversea post evolves the program suited to its particular problems, decides 
on use of specific material, and operates the country information and cultural pro- 
grams. Posts are required to assess annually their country plan objectives and 
progress. Country plans are prepared by the USIS mis siop . under the direction of 
th e public affairs officer and a pproved by thTThTeTc^^ advice 

team. On . approval by USIA , Washington, they.begQm_e.. Mndla.£_sta te- 

ments of the JJ&3_ c ount r y..pro gr a m s . 


Each country plan lists established US objectives for the country. Objectives that 
are susceptible or partially susceptible to furtherance by information and cultural 
programs are identified, and the USIS capability to help achieve each such objective 
is explained. From this analysis, the post determines its psychological objectives - 
attitudes to be created or strengthened that will advance particular US objectives. 
The people or groups who should be influenced - the target audiences - are set forth, 
followed by detailed programs by which USIS will undertake to create or strengthen 
within these specific groups the attitudes we seek to inculcate - the psychological 
objectives. These country plans are revised as often as necessary to be accurate, j 
effective guides to agency media support and field activities. 

The relative emphasis on media varies greatly from country to country. In onef/ 
films may be important; in another, not at all. E ach program is tailored . to tfie 
psychological objectives, audiences, and means of commumca^on*T5esT^uited to 
delivering the right message to the right person at the right time. The USIA also 
plans and executes, in the field, the cultural and educational programs administered 
in Washington by the STATE DEPT. These activities are an integral part of USIS 
programing in support of US foreign policy objectives. 

The program's activities of the USIS may vary from country to country, as mentioned 
above; however, their principal activities will be selected from the following: 


Making personal contact with government officials, editors, writers, educators, 
executives, and other opinion leaders in the country. 


Preparing press, photo, radio, and motion picture coverage of special events 
for use within the country and in other countries. 

Planning and producing local radio programs, using local- or agency -operated 
technical facilities. 

Producing and providing television program materials to be placed on local 
television stations. 


Supplying news and feature materials to the press and local groups in support of 
country plan objectives. 

Producing and distributing magazines, pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo 
displays to target audiences through mailing lists or commercial channels. 

Producing motion pictures locally. 

Showing motion pictures through theatrical, television, and other public outlets. 

Operating information centers, including the maintenance of libraries, reading 
rooms, and extension services; and conducting lecture and discussion programs, 
musical performances, English-language instruction exhibit programs, and motion 
picture showings. 
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Showing exhibits to present particular aspects of the United States, its foreign 
policy, and its scientific, economic, cultural, and social developments. 

Selecting appropriate books and periodicals to be presented to key institutions 
and individuals. 

Assisting local publishers to publish US books in translation, and local authors 
to prepare books that further agency objectives. 

Placing low-priced books in foreign markets by arranging for American publishers 
to work through their foreign counterparts. 

Administering the oversea operation of the Exchange of Persons Program for the 
STATE DEPT. 


Encouraging and assisting local universities to establish courses in American 
studies. 


Providing support to binational centers and other local institutions through cash 
grants, grants to Americans working in the centers, and supply of needed materials. 

THE UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The United, 5tatfi a-^gfiaC3LiarJLntfiEnattfl nal- was created under 

the guidance of President John F. Kennedy in 1961. Prior to 1961, unilateral assist- 
ance to foreign nations was administered by the International Cooperation Admini- 
stration (ICA) and the Development Loan Fund (DLF). This streamlining of organi- 
zations combined the US oversea operations in the fields of economic and technical 
assistance under one head, giving single manager direction to these programs. As 
a result of this reorganization and under the authority of the 1961 FAA, this agency 
assumed the responsibility for the administration and direction of the economic/ 
technical assistance program and coordination of this program with the MAP. The 
USAID is also responsible for the oversea operation of the Food for Peace Program. 
The USAID operates within the framework of the STATE DEPT, with the admini- 

recognition that foreign policy and foreign assistanc e musTbe completely integrated 
if they are to be effectively employed. 


The financing of US commodities, the assignment of a specialist, the award of a 
contract, or any of the other elements of the USAID program are the end results of 
a detailed analysis of the development plans and goals of the various countries in 
relationship to the general principles under which the agency operates, the agency's 
total budget, and US foreign policy considerations. Except for special activities, 
the U-MIE-P£ggram, can be divided .jata th^ under which 

Congress authorizes arid appropriates foreign assistance funds: development loans, 
technical assistance/development grants, and supporting assistance. 

/,) Development loans are generally used to help finance social and economic develop- 
' ment projects 111 or to finance general import programs in the private sector as a 
means for helping the development of the economy. 

Loans may be earmarked to establish or expand facilities, such as manufacturing, 
irrigation, power, transportation, or communication; for development banks; for 
building schools, hospitals, or houses; to carry out programs in the fields of com- 
munity development, adult education or public health; or for research activities. 
Loans to finance general imports enable private business in these countries to 
purchase essential commodities, material, and equipment in support of development 
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efforts. The loans may include funds for technical assistance to train key personnel, 
to pay for engineering and feasibility studies, or to cover the cost of purchasing 
necessary machinery and equipment in the United States, 

<"V TaabBtoi as aist.anae./^eY^imgaV n g^t s are made to satisfy the needs of newly 
developing nations . Grants ^e”made when it is felt that there is an urgent need 
to provide programs of technical training in the areas of education, agriculture, 
public administration, industry, labor, and health for which funds and personnel 
are not available within the host country. This activity e mphasizes the developmen t 
of »..h.uman resources . It pays the salaries" or'TheTecimicians serving TtTthe uSAID 
oversea missions, finances contracts for technical assistance, and helps to cover 
the costs of trainees who come to the United States. It can finance equipment and 
material to support the effort of US specialists or underwrite the development of 
organizations abroad to make the training programs more effective. 

^uggortlgg^^^gig^nce is a funding category established by the Congress to authorize 
' y ^ono^^d c^"^£d_ p.rliaarilv towa rd immediate.. political and jegu^ . 

Supporting assistance is used to help relieve the strain on a nation's economy re- 
sulting from large defense expenditures, to maintain access to US bases, to main- 
tain economic stability in countries in which the US has strategic political interests, 

» or to encourage independence from Communist -bloc dominance in sensitive areas. 
This kind of assistance can be either loans or grants to finance capital projects, 
commodity imports, emergency relief projects, and internal security activities. 
It is the one form of economic aid that may -in exceptional cases -involve direct 
dollar transfers. 

The foreign aid legislation also includes an appropriation for a contingency fund to 
meet urgent and unforeseen requirements of an emergency nature. Such funds, 
^ when used, are usually programed for supporting assistance purposes. 

The activities within the USAID program were the result of an evaluation of our 
assistance experiences since World War II. These activities are specifically designed 
to meet the needs of each recipient country. The range of these activities includes; 

Contracts with 69 American colleges and universities, engineering and construc- 
tion companies, cooperatives and savings and loan associations, and farm and labor 
organizations to assist the foreign governments or local institutions. 

^ The shipment of US commodities, such as iron, steel, and steel products, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical apparatus, construction equipment, motor vehicles, 
chemicals, and fertilizers. 

The issuance of investment guaranties to insure oversea investment by private 
US investors against losses resulting from risks such as inconvertibility of currency, 
war, revolution, or insurrection. 

Investment surveys -on a cost-sharing basis with US firms -to determine the 
feasibility of investments abroad. 

Providing excess property- equipment and supplies declared excess to US govern- 
ment requirements -for oversea projects, such as vocational training and construc- 
tion. 


Paying the ocean freight costs of supplies donated to US voluntary agencies, 
$U;©h as Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), Catholic Relief, 
fend 'Church World Services to help the needy overseas. 
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Loans (in the currencies of the foreign countries generated under the Food for 
Peace program) to US business firms or their affiliates to finance or expand over- 
sea business enterprises. 

Loans or grants of local currency (derived from the sale of surplus American 
agricultural commodities under the Food for Peace program and other US goods 
financed by USAID) to meet local costs of specific development projects, to provide 
military support, or to make other contributions to the stability of the foreign coun- 
try's economy. 

Providing disaster relief, usually in the form of medicines, food, blankets, tents, 
or housing, after earthquakes, floods, or hurricanes. 

Grants to American-sponsored schools and hospitals abroad to supplement other 
sources of income. 

Research programs to find new and practical ways of speeding development in the 
less developed countries. 

OTHER US DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

The other US Government departments and agencies may become involved in internal 
defense assistance efforts as required. They may send an advisory group or indi- 
viduals to work directly under the supervision of the STATE DEPT representative 
or, the most common method, under the USAID mission . Examples of the type of 
assistance that may be given are: 

(1) The Department of the Treasury provides advice or assistance to host coun- 
try governments on financial matters, such as the preparation of plans for the im- 
provement and management of revenue and credit. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is a US official with the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the Inter -American Development Bank. The 
Treasury Department also provides guidance to establish policies and administer 
the activities of the Bureau of Customs in the US and abroad. 

The Internal Revenue Service has a foreign tax assistance staff. This staff pro- 
vides general assistance in the field of tax administration to officials and other 
representatives of foreign governments in accordance with US fpreign policy. It 
also conducts surveys and studies as a basis for evaluating problems and progress 
in strengthening and improving tax administration. 

The Treasury Department, through the Bureau of Narcotics t cooperates with the 
STATE DEPT in the discharge of the international obligations of the US concerning 
traffic in narcotic drugs. 

(2) The US Department of Agriculture's (USDA) international technical assistance 
and training programs are operated at the request of the USAID. The USDA, giving 
specialized agricultural help, is just one of many government and private organiza- 
tions in each country working on social and economic development. 

USDA receives its international development assignments from USAID in response 
to requests from the developing countries given to the local USAID mission. The 
USAID request is sent to the USDA's International Agricultural Development Service, 
which evaluates the type of help needed and then recruits agricultural specialists 
for specific assignments from other USDA agencies, US universities, and private 


agencies. These men then form a USDA agricultural development team that goes to 
^ the developing country and works under the auspices of the USAID. 

The USDA maintains the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS), an export promotion 
and service agency for US agriculture. This service maintains and expands agri- 
culture exports by cooperating with private business on projects abroad and im- 
proves access to foreign markets for US farm products. Through its agricultural 
attaches and officers stationed in key posts in over 100 countries, FAS operates a 
global reporting and analysis network covering world agricultural products and 
related matters that affect American agriculture. 

(3) The Department of Commerce, through its Office of Foreign Commercial 
Services, provides support for all of its international programs. One of its most 
important programs is to develop guidelines covering the functions and responsibility 
of commercial officers abroad, to include commercial attaches. 

The Bureau of International Commerce of the Department of Commerce promotes 
the foreign trade of the United States and assists US business in its operations 
abroad. 

(4) The Department of Labor's Bureau of International Labor Affairs advises 
on the implications of international labor in relation to US foreign and domestic 
policy and develops detailed programs in the field of labor for various countries. 
This bureau also caries out the Labor Department's responsibility for assisting the 
STATE DEPT in the management of the Foreign Service, including the labor attache 
program. As requested, consultants are supplied for foreign assignments, technical 
materials are furnished for use abroad, and training programs are conducted in the 
US for foreign nationals. 

(5) The Department of HEW provides specialists to make studies and surveys, 
provides advisory interpretations thereof, performs other services to assist in 
developing programs that ameliorate the suffering of the sick and hungry, and assist 
in developing national programs to improve conditions of health, education, and 
welfare. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY 

Voluntary agencies and private industry have made a valuable contribution to our 
overall assistance program overseas. Their contributions are, in large measure, 
a reflection of the national character of the United States; i.e., a reflection of our 
humanitarian consciousness as well as our business acumen. 

Voluntary agencies can be divided and defined as nonprofit organizations, founda- 
tions, or missions. A nonprofit organization is defined as an organization established 
by a group of private citizens for a stated philanthropic purpose, and supported by 
voluntary contributions from individuals concerned with the realization of its pur- 
pose. Examples include CARE, the Boy Scouts, and the YMCA (Young Men's Christian 
Association). A foundation is defined as a nonprofit organization, having a single 
fund of its own, managed by its owh" trustees or director, and established to main- 
tain or aid social, educational, charitable, religious, or other activities serving 
the common welfare. Examples include the Asia Foundation and the Ford Founda- 
tion. A mission is defined as the mission board of an established church. Examples 
include the Catholic Relief Services and the Church World Service. 

There are approximately 500 of these organizations participating in programs of 
health, agricultural improvement, education, social welfare, community development. 
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ancn related activities in 165 countries of the world. The American Council of Volun- 
t ary A gencies for Foreign Service, Inc., provides a means for consultation, coordina- j 
tion, an d plannxrig y ana insuring maximum effective use of contributions by the 1 
American commit assTsTanc'e o T H^ople ^o^y^^ existence 

represents a reairzation of the hcnportanTTole ^oivoTurif ary "agencies. The council 
also operates an information clearing house under contract with USAID, The clearing 
house serves as a center of information on the socioeconomic development assistance 
programs abroad of US nonprofit organizations. 

The US Government has recognized the importance of voluntary agencies in the 
internal defense assistance effort and has made available federal support. Federal 
excess property is available for use by registered voluntary agencies in vocational 
training, community development, and other programs in the less-developed coun- 
tries. The equipment, completely renovated, can be purchased at 15 percent of the 
original cost to the government, and will be shipped free to ports in the countries 
where it is to be used. In fiscal year 1966, nearly $12 million in such supplies, 
ranging from handtools and motor vehicles to medical instruments and laboratory 
equipment, were purchased by voluntary agencies to support their operations. 

Under provisions of Public Law 480, sometimes called the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram, US voluntary agencies registered with the Council's Advisory Committee ( 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid may receive from the US Government "agricultural foods 
for social and economic development programs, which may include food as part 
payment of wages for work on land improvement, construction of roads, bridges, 
and schools." Also, registered voluntary agencies may receive "foods for distribution 
to the needy overseas for famine relief, school lunches, feeding of refugees, and 
other emergencies." 

American private investment overseas contributes to the growth of foreign economy , 
through the provision of capital, the transfer of skills, the introduction of pro- 
ductivity-increasing methods, increasing employment opportunities, upgrading local 
labor, inducing investment of non-American foreign capital, encouraging the birth 
of complementary industries, introducing more efficient marketing practices, broad- 
ening local capital markets, helping to streamline the governments' relations with 
business and industry, and shifting local attitudes toward enterprise, 

US industries have often invested in foreign countries with the expressed purpose 
of creating profits for their investors. Over a period of time,' these, same countries 
have greatly benefited from the development of their industries, social reforms, or 
educational systems that were directly or indirectly caused by this US investment. 
The Venezuelan case study (see vol II, chap 5) is an outstanding example of this 
type of cooperation and coordination of US industry and host country in nation- 
building activities. 

American industry, in recent years, clearly recognized a responsibility to assist 
developing countries. Realizing that our nation has a large., reservoir of managerial 
ability, they formed the International Executive Service Corps (IESC). The IESC 
is a private, nonprofit organization directed and managed by American businessmen. 
The objective of the IESC is to provide experienced American volunteers to help 
privately-owned firms in the less-developed countries improve their management, 
production, and marketing performance. USAID now provides interim partial financing 
for the IESC, but it is anticipated that the corps will become entirely self-supporting 
through voluntary contributions from American private enterprise and the minimum 
fees paid by oversea firms requesting corps volunteers. Since the inception of this 
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program in January 1965, more than 300 firms -located in 30 nations of the world- 
have made requests for assistance from the IESC. IESC- assisted programs have- 

Modernized the merchandising operations of a large department store in Panama. 

Furnished management and sales assistance to a dairy products firm in Iran. 


Assisted a private electrical manufacturer in Taiwan in devising new research 
and production methods. 

Provided expert advice in manufacturing and retailing to a Brazilian private 
textile firm. 


The USAID plays a vital role in encouraging private industry to engage in activities 
within a host country. A primary means is to contract US firms to carry out projects 
that are part of the foreign assistance program. USAID, through the local mission, 
receives the specific requests for help. These requests may have come from the 
host cuontry or may have been generated as a result of planning recommendations 
by the US country team elements. Activities for contractual US firms range from 
merely advising on private industrial development to actual construction and engi- 
neering work on large-scale projects. American firms or their selected representa- 
tives have assisted other governments in developing ways to get their private in- 
dustries to participate in national economic planning. US firms under contract to 
USAID are engaged in large-scale construction and engineering projects, such as 
the building of harbor and airport facilities in Vietnam and Thailand, and in other 
projects, such as the construction of roads, bridges, dams, hospitals, and schools 
in various other parts of the world. 


The USAID also encourages private American investment worldwide through its 
investment survey programs and its information centers. The USAID investment 
survey program encourages private American investment in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America by sharing the costs of surveying potential investments overseas. 
USAID will pay up to 50 percent of the approved cost of such a survey. To encourage 
American private industry to apply its knowledge and resources to programs such 
as making low-cost, high protein foods available to the low income consumer in the 
developing countries, USAID has developed a number of business assistance services, 
including the Businessmen's Information Center , and the Private Investment Center, 
By using the information channel provided, businessmen are able to learn about the 
USAID prograhiA dWsigh%d l 'to ■hfeBist them, such as the following: 

(1) Investment' 'inshh^^b^'^he' P'dlitical Risk Insurance Program (also known as 
the Specific Risk : frju3 b&e'n in operation for mere than 18 years 

and is now available in ^bi^e'' : 4f‘ < %^^fepitig countries against the following political 
risks: ■ . ■ ■■*'■ m 


Inability to convert into dollar s’ Ahy fbrpigp currency that represents earnings 
on, or return of, an investmefri:, ' for sale or disposition of 

the investment. . 


;v};r 


Loss due to expropriation or conf if 

- •••'*•' fin-* 

Damage to the physical assets of the.investm®, 



insurrection. 


3%,pf,war, revolution, 


nj&ra&rnA suo-fiy/ » 
;uw ’W V • s - 
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(2) Extended risk guaranty. The Extended Risk Guaranty Program guarantees that 
a lender will be paid up to 75 percent of principal and interest on a long-term loan 
made to a private foreign enterprise. 

EPILOG 

Foreign assistance is playing an increasingly important role in international affairs 
and within our own internal political environment. The monetary effort in dollars 
alone, though only a small percentage of our gross national product, is basis for 
concern by Congress as well as the individuals of this country. In recent years, 
especially in election years, much questioning and criticism are leveled at our 
foreign assistance program and the related field of internal defense assistance. 

Six of the most frequently heard misconceptions concerning foreign assistance 
were summarized by William S. Guad, Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development in 1968. 

* * * * * * # 

AID Funds Spent in U.S., Not Abroad 

First proposition: The AID program sends money abroad to assist backward countries in their 
development. That is just not true. 

The biggest single misconception about the foreign aid program is that we send money abroad. We 
don’t. Foreign aid consists of American equipment, raw materials, expert services, and food— all 
provided for specific development projects which we ourselves review and approve. 

We provide fertilizer for Asia’s farms, cement for irrigation ditches, generators for new power-plants, 
steel for railways and tube wells. We send paper for textbooks, DDT for malaria eradication. Above all, 
we send people: American teachers, tax experts, agriculturists, engineers, doctors, health workers, and 
the like, who can train local people to do their jobs, establish local institutions with which to work. 

Ninety-three percent of AID funds are spent directly in the United States to pay for these things. 
Just last year, some 4,000 American firms in 50 States received $1.3 billion in AID funds for products 
supplied as part of the foreign aid program. 

AID funds also go to pay the salaries of American experts, both those who work directly for the 
Government and employees of American labor unions, business firms, cooperatives, and universities . 
that carry out technical assistance on contract with the Agency. 

AID pays for the training of foreign nationals in this country. This year we celebrated the graduation 
of the 100,000th person to be trained in the United States under AID financing. He is a Brazilian who 
earned his master's degree in business administration at the University of Southern California. He 
returned home to teach cost accounting and, to organize new curricula in public administration. 
Development is the work of people, dedicated, skilled people; we give a lot Of attention to their 
training. 

Economic Assistance Highly Concentrated 

The second proposition is. this: The the world and it is spread 

too thin. The fact is that our economic assistance isilij^Iy '6opoehMfecl. We give aid to those few 
countries which can make the best use of it— countries which offer the best promise of solid results. 

Currently, 86 percent of all aid going to iridiWduikl c6hnfoi& is concentrated in 14 countries. Five of 
these are in Latin America, eight in Asia, and one in Africa. Three-quarters of all loans in Asia and 
Africa will go to just three countries, India Pakistan, and Turkey— not many countries, but they contain 
half the people whom American foreign aid seeks to help. 
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The Self-Help Requirement 


The third proposition is this: Our foreign aid program is designed primarily to keep afloat 
unfortunate countries which can't help themselves. 

Ten years ago, that would have been true. In the 1950’s, after the Korean war, after the Greek civil 
war, after direct Soviet threats to Turkey and Iran, we were concerned with the security of the great arc 
of Asia. Two-thirds of our aid was military then, designed to strengthen countries on the Sino-Soviet 
border. Our economic aid was largely budget support, keeping civilian economies afloat while nation 
defenses were stiffened. 

Today, the reverse is true. Most of our aid is economic. Except for Southeast Asia, where there is a 
hot war, most of our economic aid is for long-term development. 

Many countries need outside help. But need alone is not the test. The test is their ability to make 
good use of outside help. Not all countries are capable of self-help, as they must be if they are to. get 
development assistance from the U.S. Not all are able to muster their own resources, as they must if 
they are to make development progress. Not all have leaders willing and able to take the steps, the 
politically difficult steps, required to make good use of resources from whatever source. We work with 
those who are up to the job. Increasingly, we have made self-help a condition of our assistance. The 
countries in which we concentrate aid now invest in development $6 of their own for every dollar they 
get from the outside. 

Closing the Food-Population Gap 

Proposition four: The foreign aid programs depend on American food surpluses to prevent mass 
famines as the world food and population crisis worsens. American food shipments are important 
today, but the proposition couldn’t be more out of line with reality. 

There is no question that the growing imbalance between food supplies and population is the most 
pressing problem of our time. Food aid from the United States and other surplus-food producers can fill 
the food gap for a time. But we cannot go on indefinitely trying to make up food deficits with food aid 
nor, for many reasons, should we try to do so. Throughout the developing world, wherever the 
potential for productive agriculture exists, everything possible must be done to increase food 
production. 

There are those who see the food gap widening and who say that mass famine is inevitable. I 
disagree; I am convinced that the developing nations can expand their agriculture sufficiently to meet 
the food needs for the next 15 or 20 years. Over the longer term, however, the food problem can be 
solved only if the rate of population growth is slowed down. . . . 

This is why AID gives first priority to assisting family planning programs, along with aid to food 
production. 

Other Countries Sharing the Aid Burden 

The fifth proposition about aid is that the United States is carrying more than its share of the aid 
burden. Most people think so, and they’re wrong. Eighteen other non-Communist countries besides the 
United States provide economic assistance today. 

Many of the other donors are countries which the Marshall Plan helped back on their feet after 
World War II. Virtually all the industrially advanced nations, including the Communist countries, now 
carry on foreign assistance programs, Bo do Israel and Taiwan, both fairly recent graduates of our 
program. 

In the past, American leadership in the aid field set an example for the rest of the world to follow. 
But in the last few years the United States'has relinquished its aid leadership. Other countries which can 
afford less are now doing more. 

Six others devote a greater share of their national inoome to official aid than does the United States. 
France, Portugal, Australia, the Netherlands, Western Germany, and Belgium all top us. The United 
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Kingdom is tied with us for seventh place. We now devote slightly more than one-half of 1 percent of 
our national income to official aid. In terms of official and private aid flows combined, the United 
States ranks 10th among the donor nations. 

Nine countries provide aid on better overall terms— lower interest rates and longer term loans— than 
we do. Nevertheless, this year the Congress once again raised the interest rate on the loans that we make 
to developing countries. 

Some say that we cannot afford foreign aid. This is nonsense. In 1949 our gross national product 
was $260 billion, and we committed $5.5 billion to foreign assistance. In the 20 years since, our GNP 
has tripled to more than $800 billion; yet our aid commitments have shrunk by more than a third. Our 
GNP is now increasing by around $50 billion per year. Our entire aid program amounts to less than 
one-tenth of this annual increase. Of course we can afford foreign aid. 

What Foreign Aid Can Do 

Granting that we can afford foreign aid, should we still be in the business? What are we after? 

That brings us to the sixth and last proposition. Too many people still believe that we conduct a 
foreign aid program to win friends for the United States and to increase our bargaining power in the 
United Nations and other international forums. That’s not why we do it. 

Our programs to assist development are no shortcut to winning friends and influencing people or 
governments. Aid cannot even guarantee gratitude from those it helps. 

What can foreign aid do? It can help avert a world food crisis, for one thing. And what is more 
important than that? Hungry people are angry people, restless people, dissatisfied people; not the kind 
of people anyone wants for neighbors. 

Development aid can help us get on in today’s tight little world. The development progress of 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America bears directly on the long-term security of the United 
States. Those nations will not endure indefinitely the conditions under which they have lived in the 
past. They are going to change. It is in our interest that they change peacefully and constructively. If 
the Indians and Pakistanis have only hunger, ignorance, and disease to look forward to, the odds on 
their stability— and on a stable peace— will grow very long indeed. These are facts of life that we cannot 
escape. 

We also seek to help the poor two-thirds of the world because it is right. Hunger is wrong. Ignorance, 
disease, and hopelessness are wrong. And, I might add, indifference to poverty and despair is wrong. 



APPENDIX A 

CONSTITUTION OF THE VIETNAM LABOR PARTY 1 
(Also Known as Pooplo's Revolutionary Party or South Vietnam Branch of Dang Lao Dong) 

PURPOSE AND PRINCIPLES 

The Vietnam Labor Party is the Party of the workers and all laboring classes in 
Vietnam. Its purpose is to develop the people's democratic regime toward socialism 
in Vietnam, to bring freedom and happiness to the working class, the laborers and 
all other ethnic minorities living in this country. 

The Vietnam Labor Party takes Marxism- Leninism-Stalinism coordinated with 
Mao Tse Tung's revolutionary ideas and the real situation in Vietnam as its founda- 
tion and guide in every action. It considers that the present revolution in Vietnam is 
a people's democratic revolution, aiming at driving the aggressive imperialists out 
of the country, abolishing feudal remnants, distributing lands to the farmers, develop- 
ing economy, politics and culture on a popular basis. It creates favorable conditions 
for a socialization of the country. At the present time, the main mission of the 
Revolution is to defeat the imperialist aggression. 

To do the above, the Labor Party should have a National Reunification Front 
uniting the workers, farmers, laborers and intellectuals under the leadership of the 
working class. The Labor Party should have under its flag people of all walks of life, 
of all standards of living, all patriotic and progressive elements to strengthen the 
regime and develop the People's Army. 

The Vietnam Labor Party recognizes that the Vietnamese Revolution is an "inte- 
gral part of the world's movement for peace, democracy and socialism," under the 
leadership of the Soviet Union. 

The Party is organized on the concept of democratic centralism . Its discipline is 
very strict for the purpose of maintaining within the P arty T unity of thoughts and 
action, eliminating opportunist and partial tendencies from its ranks. Critique and 
self-criticism are used by the Party as means to correct mistakes of individuals and 
to make progress. 

The Vietnam Labor Party considers service to the people as its line of action. 
Therefore, each member should maintain dose contact with the people to timely and 
suitably solve the people's problem. Bureaucracy, isolationism, demagogy is not 
the Party's policy. 

The Vietnam Labor Party recognizes its difficult mission, but it is confident in its 
bright future. All members should eagerly and courageously carry out the Party 
resolutions to bring the Revolution to success and thus, achieve the Party's purposes 
and goals. 

CHAPTER I 
MEMBERSHIP 

Art. 1. -Every Vietnamese from 18 upward, without distinction of sex and race, who 
recognizes the Party goals, policy and statutes, who works in one of the Party or- 
ganizations, who complies with the Party's discipline, who pays monthly dues to the 
Party, is accepted as a member of the Party. 


This document is reproduced in the original translated form, 
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Art. 2. —Every member must: 

a. Participate in the Party's activities, carry out its resolutions and policies, 
introduce new members, develop the Party's influence, eliminate all ideas or actions 
harmful to the prestige of the Party. 

b. Have close contact with the people, work in a mass organization, seek to under- 
stand people's aspirations and needs to help them solve the problems on time. [He 
should] heartily serve the people and educate them. 

c. Be determined to fight for the defense of world peace, and independence and 
democracy of the country. 

d. Set example in the carrying out of Party's resolutions, comply with the regu- 
lations of the- government and people's revolutionary groups. Set [an] example in all 
revolutionary works, in labor and in the safeguard [ing] of public properties. 

e. Learn to raise one's political consciousness and broaden oyie's knowledge by 
application of Marxism- Leninism-Stalinism and Mao Tse Tung ideas. 

Art. 3. -Official Party members are entitled to: 

-Discuss and vote in Party affairs. 

-Be elected to Party executive organizations. 

-Make suggestions, express opinion in every Party organ up to the National 
Congress of the Party. 

-In Party meetings, criticize, query on the Party policy lines, criticize any 
member of any echelon in the Party. :.;i . , 

Alternate members do not have [the] right to vote in Party rAffairs, to run for 
election as said above, but are entitled to enjoy any other rights of an official mem- 
ber. 

Art. 4.- [An] individual who would like to be a Party member: 

a. Should submit an application to the Party Chapter in his area and give his 
background for the Chapter to consider. 

b. Should be sponsored by two official Party members who guarantee on his 
background and guarantee that he deserves to be accepted. 

c. Should be accepted by the Chapter meeting and thus approved by the higher 
level. This acceptation and approbation should be done by each one applicant. 

d. Should go through a probationary period. 
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Art. 5. -Conditions of the sponsors, of the accepting unit and the probationary period 
should be fixed according to the social status of the applicant as follows: 

a. Workers, poor farmers or poor people in the city should be sponsored by two 
official Party members with at least 6 months seniority, accepted by the Party 
Chapter meeting and approved by the next higher echelon of the Chapter. [Each] 
should go through a 6 -month probationary period before becoming an official Party 
member. 

b. Middle class farmers, petit bourgeois or intellectuals should be sponsored by 
official Party members with at least 1 year seniority, then accepted by the Party 
Chapter meeting and approved by the Chapter's next higher echelon. [Each] should 
go through a 1-year probationary period before becoming an official Party member, 

c. Persons not included in the social classes listed above should be sponsored 
by two official Party members with at least 2 years seniority, accepted by the Party 
Chapter meeting, approved by the City or Provincial Party Committee and should 
pass a 2-year probationary period before being accepted as an official Party member. 

Remarks: a. The same is applied to revolutionary troops. Those with more than 
3 years of service and whose social standing is in (b) category, shall enjoy conditions 
in (a); if their social standing is (c) category, they shall enjoy conditions of admis- 
sion in (b). 

b. Troops with outstanding performances will have their probationary period 
shortened after their acceptance, 

* * * * * * * 

CHAPTER II 

DEMOCRATIC CENTRALISM IN THE PARTY 

Art. 12. -Democratic centralism is the principle of organization of the Labor Party. 
This means: 

a. The Guidance Committee of each echelon within the Party shall be elected. In 
case of extreme difficulty when election or vote cannot be made, the committee shall 
be appointed by higher echelons. 

When a vote is carried out, official representatives shall have the right to 
present candidat [es] or introduce persons they trust for same. 

b. Decisions in the Party meetings shall be based upon majority of votes. Before 
voting members are entitled to voice their own opinions. 

echelon in the ty h S l°p d t^h 11° b^th^C hi ghe r 

Members who do not agree with any resolution made shall have the right to 
request a revision of same. Pending this, he should comply with [the] decision. 
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d. The Guidance Committee at each level shall have the right to solve problems 
within its own jurisdiction along with [passing on] the Party policy lines and princi- 
ples and policy set up by the superiors. For important problems instructions for 
action from higher level should be requested. 

e. Lower echelons should periodically report to higher echelons on local situation, 
policies and achievements. The same is done by the higher echelons to the lower 
ones. Lower levels are authorized to ask higher echelons to explain the points that 
are not understood. 


CHAPTER III 
PARTY, ORGANIZATION 

Art. 13. -The organization of the Party is based on the lowest production unit, work- 
ing unit or administrative unit. New party organizations should be app roved, up on 
[their] organization, by the next higher echelon? 

Art. 14,— From top to bottom, the Party is organized as follows: 

—For the whole country, there is a Party national Congress and the Central Exec- 
utive Committee. 

-Each Region (or Inter-Region) has a Region or Inter-Region Congress and a 
Region or Inter-Region Executive Committee. 

—Each Province or City has a Province or City Congress and a Province or City 
Executive Committee. 

-Each District or Provincial Chief town has the same. 

-Each village, or each enterprise (factory, mine, wharf, plantation, commercial 
firm etc. . . or school, office, block of houses) has the same organs: a Chapter con- 
vention or council and a Chapter Executive Committee. 

Remarks: In areas of economic or political importance, a special area headquarters 
unit (Khu Bo) can be organized with its jurisdiction to be fixed by, the Central Com- 
mittee. AT '.viV > 

Art. 15. -The highest leading organ of the Party is the National Congress of repre- 
sentatives from throughout the country. The highest leading organ of each Region, 
Province, etc. . . is the Congress of representatives of each area. 

Between two National Congresses, the highest leading>or#amOfUthe Party is in the 
Central Executive Committee. . ■ LvAifri'i'rtTT 1 ■ 

Between two regional Congresses, the highest organ to take care of current 
problems of the Region is the Region E xecut ive Com mittee.s 

The same is applied for lower echelons,;; ; ■ ; 

At each national, regional or local Congress, there must be over one-half of rep- 
resentatives present representing more than one-half of party ‘members. 

Decisions taken by each echelon shall be approved by the higher one. 

tt i nr ~ T i — t r""- t ~ienT'ii> i n unnnwi»w i n n m m i h hi i 
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CHAPTER IV 


PARTY CHAPTER OR THE BASIC ORGAN OF THE PARTY 

Art. 19.— In each village, enterprise, factory, mine, port, plantation, commercial 
firm, school, public office, agency or block of houses, with more than three party 
members, a Party Chapter shall be established. This Party Chapter should be ap- 
proved by the next higher echelon. If there are only one or two members, they shall 
temporarily work with the existing nearby Chapter. 

Art. 20,— The responsibilities of the Party Chapter are: 

a. To carry out instructions or resolutions of higher echelons, to propagandize 
on the policies of the Party and the Government, to lead the people toward the imple- 
mentation of this policy. 

b. To assign and control the work done by the members, accept new membership, 
collect monthly dues, and enforce discipline. 

c. To discuss and participate in problems relating to the party policy. 

d. Periodically report the local situation to higher echelons. 

jjg 

CHAPTER V 

DISTRICT AND CITY COMMITTEE 

Art. 28. -All Party Committees in a district or in a city shall form the District or 
City Party Committee. 

Art. 29.— The highest organ in a district or city is the general meeting of representa- 
tives of this district or city. The General Meeting is convened by the District Com- 
mittee or the City Committee once a year. In particular cases, the meeting can be 
convened earlier or later than scheduled, with the approval of. the higher echelons. 

Art. 30. -The responsibilities of the General Meeting are: 

— To consider and approve reports made by the District Committee etc. . . 

-To discuss and decide on military, political, economic, cultural problems within 
the district, the city etc. . . along the lines of the Party policy. 

— To discuss problems set forth by the Provincial or City Committee. 

—To vote a new District Committee and assign representatives to attend the Pro- 
vincial General Meeting, if any. 

Art* 31. -The District or City Committee is the highest working organ during the 
time between two general meetings. 
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Art. 32. -The responsibilities of the District Committee are: 

-To carry out the resolutions made by the District General Meeting and instruc- 
tions from higher echelons. 

-To direct activities of Chapters. 

— To organize and supervise Party activities within the district. 

-Assign the cadre, manage financial problems. 

Art. 33. -The District General meeting appoints a Current Affairs Committee, a 
Secretary and an Assistant Secretary to handle daily affairs. 

The Secretary should have at least 3 years of seniority in the Party. 

Art. 34.— The District Committee shall meet once every month. Every 3 months, the 
District Committee shall report to Party Committees within the District on the 
general situation and on the activities within the District. 

Reports to higher levels should be done periodically. 

***** * * 

CHAPTER VI 

PROVINCE AND CITY PARTY COMMITTEE 
******* 

CHAPTER VII 

REGION OR INTER-REGION COMMITTEE 

$ $ }j( # J$( 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE PARTY CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 

Art. 49. -The National Congress of Representatives is the Party's highest organ, and 
meets every 3 years. In particular cases, the Central Executive Committee can con- 
vene the Congress earlier or later than scheduled but it must so inform all echelons 
down to provinces. 

}0c jjc ^ j|( 

Art. 51. -The Central f Executive! Committee is the highest organ to.. handle the 
affairs betweeri^two^aiionalCongresses . Alternate and official members of the 

Central Committee are appoint ea ’ b‘y"' t h e Congress. Alternate members have no 

voting rights. During its term, if an official member is missing, the Central [Exec- 
utive] Committee shall substitute an alternate. 

******* 
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Art. 53. —The Central Executive Committee shall appoint a Secretary General, a 
Politburo, a Secretariat and a Central Inspection Committee. 

The Politburo is the organ to represent the Central Executive Committee, to 
direct aII~acHv£!Tes o f th e Party between two meetings of the Committee. The Secre- 
t ariaT~Tanl3Tes all current alrairs ™I^ng ~the” lines of theT resolutions made by the 
Central Committee and the Politburo. According to the requirements, the Central 
[Executive] Committee may have various Central organs to direct the Party activi- 
ties of distant localities. Jurisdictions, compositions and work procedures of these 
central organs shall be fixed by the Central Executive Committee which shall 
notify the localities concerned. 
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SUMMARIZED PROGRAM AND REGULATIONS OF LIBERATED (*) FARMER 
ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH VIETNAM** 

We, the farmers comprise over ninety percent of the Vietnamese population. We 
are the people who produce rice, foods and other material for industry. We feed 
(raise) our countrymen and we make our nation wealthy. Everyday, we sweat and work 
hard to transform marshes and waste lands into immense green rice fields and 
gardens. 

It is we who create these rice fields and gardens, but we are deprived of our 
rightful possession since they fall in the imperialist and feudalist grasp. 

We work hard, but must pay heavy farm taxes. We therefore lack food, clothing 
and medicine. In addition to this, we are oppressed by local authorities: heavy 
taxes, forced enlistment, forced labor, imprisonment, torture, concentration of 
people into "agrovilles," "land development centers," etc. . . . 

Under the dictatorial and fascist yoke imposed by imperialist America and feuda- 
list Ngo Dinh Diem, we are forced to a miserable life. 

Revolution and struggle are within the farmer’s traditions. Farmers have fought 
against French Imperialists, Japanese, feudalists and tyrants. From 1930, we have 
participated in meetings and demonstrations against heavy taxes, forced labor and 
oppression. Under the leadership of the workers and the vanguard revolutionary 
Party, that is the Indochinese Communist Party and at present the Viet Nam Labor 
Party, we have fought to overthrow the French and Japanese during the 1940 Southern 
Rebellion and gained victory during the glorious August Revolution. We have heroic- 
ally conducted a war of resistance against the French during 9 years. 

The August Revolution supplied us with the following privileges: rights on the 
land, food, clothing, reduction of farm taxes, cancellation of old debts as well as 
temporary distribution of land to farmers. In NVN, the class of land owners has 
collapsed while farmers become the masters in their villages. Living conditions are 
being continuously improved. 

In SVN, Imperialist America and feudalist Ngo Dinh Diem have instigated to ( sic ] 
divide our country and suppress rights we have paid for with our blood. Diem's Law 
No. 57 dealing with the so-called agrarian reform deprives farmers of their land. 
Land owners and tyrants are tacitly authorized to extort us. American money is 
employed to force our brothers and sons to enlist in a fascist army equipped with 
American weapons and assigned to repress, plunder and oppress our people. We 
have only two ways opened to us; to be killed under the My Diem's yoke (My Diem - 
VC political term for American and South Vietnamese Governments) or to stand and 
fight for the salvation of our families and country. We have no choice but to follow 
the second way, the revolutionary path. 

Farmers and laborers: 

Our farmers' aspiration is to be the owner of our own land. This is a righteous 
aspiration. This is clearly recorded in the regulations of the Indochinese Communist 
Party, later the Viet Nam Labor Party. "Land to the farmers" and "Distribution of 
land to farmers." Necessary action is taken to implement such a policy in NVN. This 
is the reason why farmers here are ready to fight under our Party's flag. 

In SVN, we need to concentrate and direct our forces on Imperialist America, Ngo 
Dinh Diem's family, other lackeys, landowners and reactionary elements who cooper- 
ate with the puppet government in oppressing farmers. We have therefore to fight 
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first for the following objectives: reduction of land taxes -maintenance of the right 
to hire land for farming -ownership regarding land previously occupied or cleared. 

While fighting for the above primary rights, farmers should unite themselves with 
the other people to counter My Diem's oppression, terrorism, collection of taxes, 
community development program, economic monopolies, forced enlistment and forced 
labor, activation of agrovilles, Law No. 10-59 etc. . . 

Laborers: 

Unite, we are determined to struggle. Our strength and our life depend on this 
spirit of unity. 

The objective of the Farmer Association is to gather our farmers and laborers 
and to lead them to fight against My Diem's oppression and terrorism as well as to 
obtain other privileges for farmers (land and other rights). The Farmer Association 
also advocates a close union with other social classes and revolutionary forces 
affiliated to the National Liberation Front of SVN, specifically with the workers, 
under the leadership of the Viet Nam Labor Party. It is determined to sweep out 
imperialist, feudalist and reactionary elements from SVN (Ngo Dinh Diem's family 
rule), to install a democratic government, to restore peace and unification, to dis- 
tribute land to the farmers and to make them the real masters in their villages. 

The Farmers Association will cooperate with any patriotic forces and organiza- 
tions. It calls on individual soldiers in the SVN Army (most of them are sons or 
brothers of farmers) and the SVN civil servants who seek freedom and democracy and 
who want to side with us in our struggle to relieve our country from the imperialist 
domination. It will assist the rich farmers in working out appropriate solutions to 
their conflict about land with middle class and poor farmers. It welcomes patriotic 
landowners who are against My Diem, who willingly reduce farm taxes, observe the 
regulations on land hiring and respect the farmers' ownership. 

Farmers and laborers: 

The Liberated Farmer Association is truly a revolutionary organization of your 
own. Affiliate yourselves with the Association. 

REGULATIONS 

(Summary) 

I. DESIGNATION: "Liberated Farmer Association of Village," abbreviated as 

"Farmer Association (NONG HOI)." 

II. PURPOSE: Its purpose is to unite poorest, poor and middle class farmers re- 
gardless of their race, religion, age and sex, to fight against My Diem, to defend daily 
privileges, to win independence, democracy, freedom, peace and reunification of the 
country and to give land, food and clothing to farmers. 

HI. CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION: Poorest, poor and middle class farmers, re- 
gardless of their race, religion, age and sex, over 16, will be admitted if they recog- 
nize the Regulations of the Association and volunteer to fight against My Diem for 
freedom, democracy and reunification of the country and for a betterment of the 
people's living conditions. 

-If they eagerly fight to win and preserve farmers' rights and other daily privi- 
leges. 

-If they are Introduced by an old member, recommended by a Cell and approved 
by the Executive Committee of the Association. 



IV. MEMBERS' RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY: 

Responsibility: Individual members are responsible for the following: 

1. Carry out policies and resolutions set up by the Association, propagandize and 
indoctrinate villagers on farmers' rights and mutual assistance within the village. 

2. Indoctrinate farmers for affiliation to the Association. 

3. Provide necessary guidance to farmers in their struggle for daily privileges. 

4. Preserve secrecy of the operation of the Association and keep the Associa- 
tion's documents, policies and resolutions secret -Prevent informers and saboteurs 
from infiltrating into the association -Follow up and investigate undesirable ele- 
ments with the Association for necessary action, 

5. Participate in the Association meetings, pay association, fees and strive to 
build up Association funds. 

Authority: Individual members are authorized (to do) the following: 

1. Take part in the Association activities and classes. 

2. Elect and run as a candidate to the Executive Committee of the Association. 

3. Have access to the association documents and publications. 

4. Be defended by the association when oppressed and assisted when meeting with 
difficulties in daily life. 

V. ORGANIZATION AND WORKING PROCEDURES: 

-Village (XA) is considered the lowest unit of the Association. A cell with a cell 
leader will be organized in every village counting three members. 

-An Executive Committee will be elected for every three cells. The Executive 
Committee, composed of seven members, will appoint a Permanent Committee of 
three members to take charge of the current affairs of the Association. 

A group will be organized for every hamlet when the number of cells reaches 
five to seven. Groups will be ruled by a cadre section, to be appointed by Village 
Executive Committee. 

Cell -leaders will be elected by cell members. 

Village Executive Committee will be elected either by a general assembly of all 
the members in village or by the cell representatives. V 

Cells will meet once every 15 days and the cell leader is to be reelected every 2 
months. 

Collective working procedures are to be observed by cells and the Executive 
Committees. Decisions will be made through majority of votes and individuals will 
be responsible for the execution. 

Assignment of the Executive Committee members will be based on the following 
missions: propaganda, indoctrination, leadership, conduct of political struggle, 
production, protection of villages, development of the Farmer Association. 
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VI. ASSOCIATION FEES AND FINANCE: 


Funds of the Association will be formed by the Association fees to be paid by 
members and by the money the members will obtain from farming and animal hus- 
bandry. Poor members will be exempted from association fees. Donations will be 
accepted when necessary. 

Association funds will be used in purchase of office supplies, publication of 
documents, organization or classes and aid to needy members. 

Receipts and expenditures will be reviewed by the Executive Committee ip peri- 
odic meetings. ,,, 

VII. AWARD AND DISCIPLINE: 

. ! ' \ j 

Members who obtain outstanding performances in the execution of the orders, in 
proselytizing for more affiliations to the association, in promoting unity among the 
people in hamlets and villages as well as in the struggle against the enemy will be 
commended. Their performances will serve as subjects for the training of other 
members if it [is deemed] necessary. 

Critique, warning, temporary or permanent dismissal will be applied to members 
who fail in observing the decisions of the Association, who disclose secret affairs of 
the Association, who refuse to take part in the people's struggle, who fail in paying 
Association fees for a period of 3 consecutive months or who miss Association 
meetings for three times. 

VIII. AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS: 

. iU ' 

The present regulations will be temporarily applied until further publication of 
new regulations. 



APPENDIX C 

REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL FRONT FOR LIBERATION OF SOUTH VIETNAM 
(Presented to tH* Second Congress of the NFLSVN ) 1 

Article 1: Designation: National Front for Liberation of South-Vietnam. 

Article 2: Policy, Purpose: To unite all classes of people, groups or Individuals, 
regardless of political tendency and place of residence, with the purpose to: 

■-Liberate South Vietnam from the ruling yoke of the American imperialists and the 
country sellers. 

** Establish a national and democratic Coalition Government in the South Vietnam, to 
realize neutralism, then attain unification of the country. 

Article 3: Primary rules and system of organization. 

(a) . All political parties, leagues, religious groups, and individuals in favor of the 
NFLSVN (which have) made a vow to implement its program, are admitted into the 
appropriate echelons of the NFLSVN. 

(b) . At every echelon there is a Front Committee appointed by the members of the 
respective echelon. 

(c) . The Front Central Committee appoints a Board of Chairmen composed of: The 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and the Commissioner. This Board will appoint a 
Secretariat, composed of the Secretary General, the Deputy Secretary General and 
the Commissioner of the Secretariat. 

The Front Committee at Village echelon up to Region echelon appoints a Current 
Affairs Section which then appoints a Permanent (Duty) Section. 

(d) . A Front Committee at any level may, when required, assign additional commis- 
sioners to the Committee provided a roster of the prospective additional commis- 
sioners is approved in advance by the higher Front Committee. 

(e) . The Congress of Representatives of the National Front is the highest authority 
of the Front in SVN, and is the only authority qualified to prescribe or amend the 
NFLSVN policies and regulations and to appoint the Central Committee of the 
NFLSVN. 

(f) . Between two convocations of the Congress of Representatives, the Front Com- 
mittee at each echelon is the highest authority to prescribe necessary policies and 
rules within its jurisdiction. The Current Affairs Section disposes of all affairs 
between two conferences of the respective Front Committee. 

Article 4: Terms and regional activities of the Front Committees of different 
echelons. 

(a) . The general assemblies of the National Front and Regional Fronts are convoked 
every 3 years. Conferences at province level are held every 18 months, and annually 
at district and village level. 

(b) . Regional Meetings: of the Front Central Committee are held annually; meetings 
are held every 9 months at Regional level, 6 months at the province level, and 3 
months at the district and village levels. 

(c) . The purpose of regional meetings is to view the situation, and make plans for 
activities. 

Article 5: Work method: 

(a) . Democratic discussions. 

(b) . Uniformity of work performance in compliance with resolutions made. 

(c) . Respect of the independence of subordinate organizations of the Front. 
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<d). Friendly critiques and self- critiques. 

(e). Notes and reports. 

<f). Appreciation/ award and discipline. 

Article 6: Amendment of the regulations: Only the Congress of Representatives 
of the National Front has the right to make amendments to these regulations. 

These regulations were approved on 6 January 1964 by the Second Congress of 
Representatives of the Front for Liberation of South Vietnam. 
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APPENDIX D 

NFLSVN EXTORTION NOTE 


|S NATIONAL POPULAR FRONT 
f LIBERATION OF SOUTH V.N. 

(he Finance Committee 
I Bien-Hoa Province 


The Oil Companies SHELL, CALTEX and ESSO, 
Oil Transporter on National Road 15. 


PEACE-NEUTRALITY 
INDEPENDENCE— DEMOCRACY 


— Based on the tax rate fixed uniformly for the East, all petroleum products such 
as kerosine, MDGAS, fuel oil circulated on the strategic roads for entry in the cities 
or transported from the cities to provinces, must pay a tax of VN$ 0.5 per liter. 

— Considering that during 1965, each company, SHELL, CALTEX, ESSO, has transported 
daily on National Road 15 over 12,000 liters of petrol, hut have not paid their entire 
dues in taxes, despite various warns by the Front Agents. 

— On August 24, 1965, the Committee of the National Popular Front of Liberation of 
Bien Hoa province decided to send a first warning by the destruction of 12,000 liters 
of Diesel oil transported by tank car N EC .9743 and 10,000 liters of fuel oil trans- 
ported by tank car N EB .4316 and by the detention of three tank cars N EC .9743, N EB 
.4316; EC .9022. 


— The Committee of the National Front of Liberation of Bien Hoa province decided 
that in 1965, each company must pay taxes as follows: 

(1) Although the amount transported daily on Road 15 is over 12,000 liters, the tax- 
able amount is fixed at 12,000 liters: 

0.5 x 12,000 = 6,000$ 

(2) Amount to be paid by each company in 1965: 

6,000 x 365 = 2,190,000$ (Two millions one hundred and ninety thousand piastres) 

— Time of payment: 

(1) From the date of this notification up to September 30, 1965, each company, SHELL, 
CALTEX, ESSO, must pay an amount of 2,190,000$ as circulation tax on Road 15. If dur- 
ing this period the companies have not fully settled their dues for 1965, then for each 
trip, the companies may pay exactly the amount fixed i.e. 0$5 per liter. 

(2) If the taxes are still overdue after the time fixed for payment, the Committee of 
the National Front of Liberation of Bien-Hoa province will give orders to the Armed 
Forces, para-armed forces in action of Road 15, to destroy the petrol of the above com- 
panies from the date of expiration of payment to October 15, 1965. 

(3) As from October 16, 1965, if the taxes are still not fully paid, the private 
transporters will not be authorized to transport the oil on behalf of the above com- 
panies. Those tank cars who do not obey the order will be destroyed. If backed by the 
enemy armed forces to resist this order, the Front will take other necessary measures 
and the lives and properties involved will not be guaranteed. 

(4) If the three companies pay fully the taxes of 1965, then from now to December 31, 
1965 they can circulate easily on Road 15. This tax is only valid for circulation on 
Road T5 (i.e. in the limit of Bien-Hoa and Barla provinces). For circulation on other 
roads within the limit of other provinces, the receipts of payment of taxes in Bien- 
Hoa and Ba-Ria in 1965 can be presented for deduction in the amount of taxes paid in 
1965. 

^ This document is reproduced in the original translated form. Phrasing, terminology, and sentence structure are those of the 
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We feel sure that the above companies . and the oil transporters' will fully 
realize the situation and execute seriously the notification so that transport and 
trade activities can be done easily; 


Bien-Hoa, August 27 , 1965 . ;/'i 

For the National Popular Front 
of Liberation of South Viet -Nam,' 
Bien-Hoa province. > 

For the Finance Committee, 

(Sgd ) VO-VAN-DINH ■ ■ ’ ■ 
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APPENDIX E 

INSURGENCY INDICATORS 


This appendix illustrates a listing of insurgency indicators. The illustration shows 
three basic columns. The first column lists the general indicators. The second 
column relates the specific activity or condition to the general indicator, and a brief 
comment as to how the indicator may be evaluated. The last column describes the 
government response. The illustration is further divided horizontally into four sec- 
tions: preinsurgency phase; clandestine organization, psychological offensive, and 
expansion stages; militarization stage (with emphasis on step one, strategic defense, 
and step two, guerrilla warfare); militarization stage (with emphasis on step three, 
counteroffensive). 

The illustration does not reflect an all-inclusive listing of indicators, but only a 
small sampling of type-indicators, nor does it tend to describe sequential listing of 
indicators in order of occurrence. History indicates that an insurgency does not fol- 
low dogmatic patterns. Incidents as described in each stage can vary considerably. 
This illustration attempts to depict a type-theoretical development of incidents and 
general responses taken thereto by the government. 
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INSURGENCY INDICATORS 


M INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 

ACTIVITY /CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 

GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 

PREINSURGENCY PHASE 

Large-scale 

unemployment 

This can be generally determined from government statistics and relief and wel- 
fare records. 

Stimulate the economy. 

Increase in crime 
rate (no pattern) 

This can be determined from police statistics. Offenses include burglaries, 
minor thefts, muggings, and vandalism. These are symptoms of some basic 
maladjustment in the national life. 

Promulgate laws, enforce 
laws, examine causes of un- 
rest. 

Increased resist- 
X ance tp the 

national govern- 
ment, to include 
a colonial 
government 

J National officials are criticized, attacked, or insulted when visiting local 
) areas; increased frequency of articles and editorials in local papers 
(^emphasizing local autonomy, emphasis on local customs, and traditions. 
(NOTE: This is not to imply criticism of local self-government, but to 
point up the fact that if this becomes a critical issue* local populations 
can become vulnerable to insurgent appeals which advocate far more local 
autonomy). 

Provide security; implement 
positive political and PSYOP 
activities. 

Loitering, 
vagrancy, and 
gangs 

Evaluate against a like period; indicates some type of unrest lack of employ- 
ment opportunities, low wages, social pressures, etc. 

Enforce laws, provide secu- 
rity, and seek causes. 

Anti- 

neocolonialism 

Agitation, propaganda, demonstrations against foreign investments, foreign 
influences, or diplomatic policies of other countries. 

Political or economic action. 

Political 

imbalance 

An increase in political parties (although this may be a healthy sign in 
countries with a viable national life); increased propaganda of specific 
groups calling for more participation in government. 

Political action to increase 
democratic basis. (NOTE: 
Nation-building activities 
take place during all stages 
of insurgency. Emphasis 
depends on level of insur- 
gency.) 

CLANDESTINE ORGANIZATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL OFFENSIVE, AND EXPANSION STAGES 


Political /^Secret organizations detected. Surveillance, identification, 

X, subversion J Appearance of foreign radicals or revolutionaries; appearance, or reappearance penetration of insurgent 

) of native revolutionaries. elements, or possible insur- 

( Unaccounted for absences of local residents, particularly dissidents. gent groups. Population and 



INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 


ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 


w 

l 

w 


Political 

subversion 

(cont’d) 


K 




Lawlessness 


Demonstrations 




X. 


Unaccounted for increase in the number of strangers with no particular purpose 
or activity. 

Increased applications by radical intellectuals, students, labor leaders for 
visas to Communist or possible travel to Communist countries. 

Appearance of organized, purposefully directed propaganda efforts against the 
government, its actions or lack of action, and/or its officials. 

Indications or reports that individuals are being approached to engage in sub- 
versive activities. 

Appearance of propaganda which explicitly attempts to undermine the govern- 
ment and create popular discontent. 

Return, within a relatively short space of time, of numbers of individuals who 
have had extended stays in Communist countries. 

Disappearance of known or suspected Communists and dissidents from the cities 
and towns. 

Apartments and houses being rented but not lived in as homes. 

Appearance of new organizations and societies, especially when the announced 
aim is improvement of conditions within the country. 

Communist countries’ propaganda dissemination aimed at worldwide consumption, 
denouncing conditions and the regime in the country concerned. 

Increase in smuggling of narcotics and gems into the country. 

Increased crime of a particular type/ pattern (burglaries of drugstores, radio 
shops, etc.) 

Attacks on police and military personnel. 

Increased curfew violations. 

Attacks on business or other community leaders. 

Increase over a like period. 

Organization and leadership evident; identification of leaders or agitators 
as being one specific group. 

Duration and intensity; degree of force required to maintain /res to re order. 

Participants: numbers, groups, or segment of population represented; 
passive or violent. 

Cause/purpose of the demonstration, such as antigovemment, against a 
specific policy or individual. 

Validity of professed grievances. 


movement control. 


Enforce laws and increase 
security. 


Restore civil order. NOTE: 
This is one of the first points 
at which the basis, direction, 
or leadership of an emerging 
insurgent movement can be 
determined by studying the 
causes expressed during 
demonstrations and the de- 
mands stated. Such causes, 
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INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 

ACtIVITY/CONDITION 

AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 

GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 

Demonstrations 

Attempts to provoke the government into harsh measures that would alienate 

real or insurgent-stimulated, 

(cont’d) 

the population. 

should be studied to deter- 
mine if there is an internal 
weakness that requires cor- 
rective action, or if they are 
purely propaganda. 

Strikes 

Increase over a like period. 

Degree of organization. 

Evidence of outside support. 

Leadership— union, political, academic, etc,— and degree of leadership or 
training manifested. 

Number of participants and groups represented, violent or nonviolent. 
Cause or purpose, economic, political, social, anticolonial, etc. 

Validity of professed grievances. 

Restore civil order. 

Economic, political, or social 
action. 

Riots 

Increase over a like period. 

Degree of organization; evidence of outside support. 

Leadership— union, political, academic-and degree of leadership or training 
manifested. 

Duration and intensity; degree of force required to maintain/restore order. 
Cause: economic, political, social, etc. 

Validity or professed grievances. 

Restore civil order. 

Sabotage 

Increase over a like period. 

Nature of targets: military or civil; urban or rural; economic or political; 
large or small business; agricultural; fishing. Do attacks repeat a 
pattern as regards area, or specific types, or individual targets? 

Tools employed: degree of sophistication; aimed at groups or individuals; 
command or time detonated; indications of source. 

Well planned or opportunistic; evidence of patterns. 

Type of saboteur: insurgent cadre, idealistic sympathizer, coerced, 
common criminal, malcontent, and degree of training. 

Purpose: destruction, demonstration, propaganda, harassment, weaken the 
economy or security (military/police) establishment. 

Provide security. Populace 
and movement controls. Re- 
sources control if devices 
are homemade. 
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INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 


ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 


Terrorism Increase over a like period. 

Nature of the targets: military, police, civil leaders, government officials, 
land lords, entrepreneurs, etc. 

Tools employed: degree of sophistication and indication of source. 

Well planned or opportunistic; evidence of patterns. 

X, Purpose: enforcement of loyalities, failure of propaganda, persuasion, 
reprisal or retaliation, to demonstrate government inability to provide 
security, to eliminate undesirable government officials, and to eliminate 
unpopular individuals to gain popular approval. 


Development of 
base areas in 
preparation for 
guerrilla opera- 
tions 


* 


Unexplained activity in remote areas which have no economic, commercial, 
or recreational value. 

Unexplained movement of quantities of foodstuffs, building materials, 
medicines, etc. to remote areas. 

Increased personnel movements to and from rural/remote areas. 

Unaccounted for increase of strangers in an area. 

Increase in frequency and severity of checkpoint violations, shipping, and 
purchase permit regulations. 

Increase in the amount of critical items recovered at checkpoints. 

Increase in blackmarket activity, especially in critical items. 

Increase in purchase of staple foodstuffs and other critical items, batteries, 
welding and building equipment, etc. 

Brokers not receiving normal supply of staple foodstuffs from producers. 

Unexplained overflights of aircraft or evidence of airdrops. 

Theft of small arms and ammunitions from police and military arms rooms. 

Increased demand for small arms and ammunition on the open market. 

Abnormal purchases of ham radio equipment. 

Less than normal supply of critical drugs on the open market, and a rise in 
drug prices on the blackmarket. 

Unexplained explosions, whether individuals injured or not. 

Discovery of equipment and supplies in secret hiding places which could be 
used for guerrilla warfare and sabotage. 

Closing of schools in rural areas. 

Emergence of "people’s" courts in remote areas. 


Provide security. Populace 
and movement controls. Re- 
sources control if equipment 
is locally procured. 


Conduct populace and re- 
sources control operations. 
Initiation of counterguerrilla 
warfare operations. 
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INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 


ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 


MILITARIZATION STAGE (step one, strategic defense; step two, guerrilla warfare) 


Existence of Increases in prices of foodstuffs, raw materials, or other produces from a 
guerrilla units specific area. 

Increasing default in payment of taxes. 

X. Increasing reluctance of the people to work with or cooperate with the govern- 
ment officials and agencies in a specific area. 

The appearance of insurgent roadblocks for "tax collection," and other 
extortion measures. 

Appearance of smoke signals and other crude signalling devices. 

Reports from the population of attempts at recruitment by an insurgent. 

Police and intelligence nets failing to report normally, and a general 
decrease in intelligence information. 

Ambushes of supply convoys. 

Evidence of increased fear among the population, as well as a reluctance to 
deal extensively with government officials, other than on a routine and re- 
quired basis. 

Guerrilla Increase in supply convoy ambushes, 

operations Ambushes of police and military patrols. 

Armed and mortar attacks on military and government facilities. 

Evidence of outside support. 

Increase over a like period of efforts at recruitment, forced or voluntary. 

Increase over a like period in incidents of extortion or "tax collecting. " 

Evidence of infiltration routes. 

Insurgent forces: strengths, order of battle, leadership, arms and equipment, 
discipline, training, care of dead and wounded, morale. 

Extent of insurgent operations; area covered and type of targets attacked; size 
and defense potential of targets attacked. (A comparison of these operations 
over a period of time is necessary to determine if the insurgent is escalating 
the phase of the insurgency and at what rate he is able to do so. This is es- 
sential to determine the degree of emphasis given to government security 
operations/nation-building projects. As the guerrilla force can only develop 
based on popular support, its growth will be an indication of the success of 
the basic political and propaganda activities of the insurgent.) 


Conduct populace resources 
control operations. 

Conduct limited counter- 
guerrilla operations. 

Provide line of communica- 
tion security. 

Provide general population 
and installation security. 


Conduct populace and re- 
sources control operations. 

Conduct counterguerrilla 
operations. 

Provide for nation-building 
projects. 



n 


INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 

ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 

GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 

Intensified 
guerrilla 
activity and 
mobile warfare 

Appearance of insurgent forces of battalion size. 

Uniforms and uniform equipment for insugrent forces. 

Increase in the sophistication of armament and the discard of homemade 
weapons. 

Indications of increased outside support. 

Systematic assassination/abduction of government officials. 

Increased kidnappings and retention of prisoners. 

Existence of fortified hamlets and base area complexes. 

A decline in thefts from police and military arms rooms. 

Insurgent seizure of areas or villages for limited periods, 

The insurgent does not immediately withdraw from an area when confronted 
with government forces. 

A decline in terrorism and minor insurgent activity. 

Intensify counterguerrilla 
operations. 

Intensify populace and re- 
sources control operations. 

Curtail nation-building proj- 
ects to only those projects 
that will produce immediate 
results. 

MILITARIZATION STAGE (step three, insurgent counteroffensive) 

War of move- 
ment 

Appearance of regimental-sized insurgent forces. 

Insurgent willingness to defend. 

Appearance of, or greatly increased use of, heavy weapons. 

The insurgent attempts to secure and hold ground. 

Shadow government emerges and exercises control in enemy dominated areas 
through liberation front. 

A decline in forceful insurgent "taxation. " 

Conduct counterguerrilla 
operations. 

Conduct conventional-type 
operations, where required. 
Continue populace and re- 
sources control in secure 
areas. 


The following indicators may be signs of a decline in insurgent operations and strength, indicating primarily the loss of popular 
support and failure of insurgent political/propaganda operations. Deescalation of military operations are more obvious and easily 
determined because the size of his attacking forces will decrease as will the quantity and the intensity of his attacks. The in- 
surgent normally reverts to emphasizing earlier forms of attack when the militarization stage fails to produce results. 

1. An increase of new businesses in an area, which indicates the people feel a lessening of pressure and are willing to make 
new business ventures. 

2. An increase of existing business activity. 

3. The routing of transportation through an area heretofore without such services. 

4. A decline in prices of local produce or locally produced items. 

5. An increase in terrorism, especially blind terrorism against innocent people. (This is designed to demonstrate the in- 
adequacy of the government control, and has more of a psychological motive than any other). 

6. Spectacular attacks staged against significant targets. (These are primarily motivated as psychological operations, to show 
the continuance of the insurgent elements, and the government weakness). 

7. An increase in intelligence information from the people. 

8. Marked changes in popular attitudes, publicly manifested, toward government officials. 

9. In general, a reversal to most of the trends indicated in the first part of this chart will be an indication of a decline in the 
insurgent’s position. 


There are no other statements of Mau Mau strategy and the conduct of the insur- 
gency leads to the conclusion that there was none. The comparative nonviolence of 
early oaths may indicate that the insurgents originally intended to achieve their 
goals by essentially pacifistic means. As British internal defense measures in- 
creased in effectiveness, so did Mau Mau violence increase in intensity. In the end, 
the strategy used was one of terror and guerrilla warfare. Terrorism was used to 
gain and maintain popular support and attempt to drive out the isolated white farmers. 
Warfare was used in an attempt to destroy British regular and Kenyan paramilitary 
and police forces. 

As previously noted, the British have concluded that the Mau Mau organization was 
brought to life within Kenyatta's KAU, mainly by former KCA members, and that the 
early organization of Mau Mau was largely a reconstitution of KCA. Insofar as the 
government could determine, it was not until October 1951 that a separate central 
committee, consisting of representatives of the 18 Mau Mau divisions, was set up to 
formulate Mau Mau policy and to promote its interests. The central committee soon 
moved to Nairobi. By the spring of 1952, it was thought to have organized subordinate 
district, divisional, and local committees. Surprised in October by the British decla- 
ration of an emergency, this central organization was disrupted by the concurrent 
arrest of most of its leaders. About February 1953, a group of new leaders appar- 
ently organized the Kiama Kia Wiyathi (Council of Freedom). Under the council, 
three subordinate groups operated. One group recruited workers, one transmitted 
orders from the council to the districts, and one consisted of taxi drivers who trans- 
ported men and supplies and performed acts of terrorism. In the spring of 1954, the 
Mau Mau central organization, which had continued to undergo a series of changes 
and leadership struggles, was vitiated, if not completely destroyed, by intensive 
internal defense operations. After this point, the Mau Mau were organizationally and 
operationally fragmented. 

The lower echelon organizations carried on without central leadership. The districts 
which transmitted their orders to lower echelons were known to Mau Mau as district 
governments. They were said to be run by nine men who were subject to certain 
strict rules. In each district three elders formed a high court which had the power 
to impose the death sentence. Below these district committees were divisional and 
then local committees, reportedly composed of seven men enjoying a large measure 
of operational autonomy. This decentralized committee system has been described 
as loose and extremely flexible. Arrests of leaders certainly did not disrupt the total 
organization. Substitutes, in many instances already appointed by the arrested men 
for such contingencies, usually men who were outside the regular chain of command, 
simply moved in. Where the takeover was less easily accomplished, the subordinate 
local committees functioned as usual until a new district committee was formed. 
"The Kikuyu," wrote a British author with grudging admiration, "showed himself 
outstanding in his ability to carry on * * Nonetheless, successive leaders were 
considerably less able and experienced in administration and leadership than their 
predecessors, and the lack of overall direction was eventually to affect Mau Mau's 
striking power. 

The militant wing of Mau Mau evolved during 1953 and, by the end of that year, it had 
reached its peak strength of around 12,000 men. It was composed of three "land 
freedom armies." One army was based in the Aberdare Mountains and had its own 
council of elders, generals, and other ranks. The major leader in the Aberdares, 
Dedan Kimathi Wachiuri, is supposed to have been recruiting actively from Septem- 
ber 1952 on. Undistinguished before 1952, later subject to hallucinations, and probably 
psychotic, Kimathi was merciless toward his followers. Although he gave himself 
such titles as field marshal, commander in chief, knight commander of the African 
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Empire, and popular prime minister of the Southern Hemisphere, Kimathi was never 
known to lead his men in battle. Captured by government forces in late 1956, he was 
the last important leader to be captured and the last Mau Mau to be tried and hanged 
by the British. He became a legendary African hero. His second-in-command in the 
Aberdares, Stanley Mathenge, was never captured. 

The second land freedom army, organized with a council similar to the first, operated 
around Mount Kenya. The highest ranking Mau Mau commander in this area was 
Waruhiu Itate, best known as "General China." A former corporal in the icing's 
African Rifles, China had served against the Japanese in World War II. Although 
reputed to have taken his first Mau Mau oath under duress, China did lead his men in 
battle. He was captured during active operations in early 1954. His second- and 
third-in-command, Kagenthe and "General Tanganyika," carried on. 

The third army, about which little is known, operated in Nairobi. It is said to have 
received direction not from the Nairobi central organization but from its own 15- 
member central committee. The life of this third army was abruptly terminated by 
internal defense action in April 1954. 

Recruitment for the armies was fairly easy, especially during 1953, when there was 
a mass movement of Kikuyu from the "white highlands" to Nairobi and the reserves. 
This movement was spurred by government eviction, by the action of white settlers, 
and by fear of a new identity card system. By April 1953, some 60,000 Kikuyu had 
returned to the reserves, and the exodus continued periodically throughout the year. 
Eventually the number reached approximately 100,000. In addition, by the end of 
1953, about 30,000 Kikuyu and allied tribesmen had swelled Nairobi's African popula- 
tion to 65,000, or about one-third the total population of the city. In both cases, the 
net effect was a continuing surplus of unsettled persons, often without land or a job, 
a natural pool of recruits for militant Mau Mau. 

Life in the insurgent armies in this early period was highly organized. Subordinate 
units under Kimathi and China were known as armies, battalions, companies, pla- 
toons, and sections. Sections usually had 10 to 15 men; platoons, 50 to 100; and com- 
panies, 100 to 250. Battalions and larger units differed in strength. Early Mau Mau 
camps, modeled on the British, were quite elaborate, with separate barracks for 
leaders, their women, and the rank and file. Mau Mau commanders held muster 
parades, granted formal leave, and even transmitted orders by bugle. Some of the 
armies had a prophet who advised when and where to attack. Discipline was extra- 
ordinarily strict, and the slightest infractions of the rules often brought severe 
punishment. Provost groups were sent out to inspect units, and summary courts- 
martial were often held. Punishments -lashing, mutilation, death by strangling, or 
a combination of these -were carried out immediately and were said to have good 
results for discipline. 

In the later phases of the insurgency, life in the forests lost its orderliness. By 
mid-1954 it had become impossible to maintain formal camps, and groups that had 
formerly contained 50 or more members were down to 20 or even 10 members, 
including women followers. Such gangs slept in camouflaged hides that could be 
easily and quickly moved, cooked only at night and avoided bathing. 9 The ability of 
the Mau Mau to live in the forests on animal terms became legendary. 


Human odor theoretically made Mau Mau troops more acceptable to animals resulting in fewer natural " alarms " 
and thus enabling them to escape detection, 
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INSURGENT OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

Poor leadership, lack of external advice, and inadequate weaponry combined to limit 
Mau Mau operations almost exclusively to terrorism and theft of weapons and muni- 
tions. Kenyan railways, roads and telecommunications, all of which were extremely 
vulnerable, were never subjected to a planned interdiction campaign. 10 

In 1952 and early 1953 Mau Mau limited itself to acts of harassment and assassina- 
tion against individual Africans. Cases of arson were common throughout 1952. In 
October 1952, Mau Mau gunmen shot a loyalist senior chief to death, and participants 
in an oathing ceremony hacked another to death when he ordered them to disperse. 
In January 1953, Mau Mau entered a government hospital and killed Chief Hinga. By 
mid-February 1953, Mau Mau had taken 177 African victims and many more persons 
were missing. 

By the spring of 1953, Mau Mau was operating on a larger scale. On 26 March, dual 
attacks were simultaneously executed against loyalist African homesteaders at Lari 
and against African police at Naivasha. At Naivasha, about 80 Mau Mau attacked the 
police office and killed all duty personnel, smashed the armory, loaded weapons and 
ammunition onto a waiting truck, and released more than 170 prisoners. The native 
police in the barracks fled. Since no European officers were stationed at Naivasha 
and since native police slept in the barracks with their weapons stored and locked in 
the armory, it is not too surprising that the attack succeeded. 1 ! 

While the attack at Naivasha was underway, about 1,000 Mau Mau were preparing 
for the attack at Lari, a 7- by 3-mile area of loyal Kikuyu homesteads, consisting of 
clusters of three to five huts arranged in individual family groupings along a ridge. 
Assembling at prearranged stations, groups of 30 to 100 Mau Mau were assigned to 
kill specified families. Each group divided into three subgroups: one to bind huts 
with rope or cable to prevent escape, one to soak the huts with gasoline and set them 
afire, and a main subgroup to stand by and kill any escapees. The attack was planned 
and carried out so that the entire ridge went up in flames at once. Since most of the 
men of the area were away on patrol, the victims were women and children. About 
85 were hacked to death, 31 hideously wounded and scarred, and an unknown number 
burned beyond recognition. Two hundred huts were destroyed and a thousand cattle 
maimed. The success of the raid at Lari was entirely due to government error. Al- 
though information was received concerning Mau Mau's intent to raid Lari, troops 
were removed from that area the day of the attack. 

Later Mau Mau raids on African settlements never reached the proportions of the 
Lari operation, although Mau Mau continued to attack loyalist settlements, individual 
stores and farms, home guard posts, and small police stations. By the end of 1953, 
Mau Mau were known to have killed 613 Africans and wounded 359. By the end of the 
emergency in 1960, the Mau Mau toll reached about 2,000 African civilians killed 
and another 1,000 wounded. More were missing and unaccounted for. 

Mau Mau attacks on white homesteads began almost immediately following the British 
declaration of the emergency in October 1952. The pattern was set with the murder of 
a settler who was something of a recluse. Attacks generally took place around the 

Kenyan railway, which ran through Mau Mau territory, was undisturbed except for one episode of sabotage 
in which stones were piled on the track and Several trains were derailed. Telephone and telegraph wires, both highly 
vulnerable to sabotage, were seldom cut and then usually only in raids on o single house. Suburban Nairobi was 
never seriously bothered. The Nairobi water supply was dependent on two big dams in the Kikuyu district, but the 
Mau Mau did not break the pipes leading to Nairobi, pollute the water, nor attempt to destroy the dams. 

1 1 This classic example of unpreparedness took place nearly 5 months after the state of emergency was declared. 
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9 o'clock dinner hour. This gave the Mau Mau time to reach the place after dark and 
to intimidate the servants into cooperation, if necessary. The housetaoy was often 
ordered to make his routine appearance with a tray, and the Mau Mau rushed in 
behind him. The victim had about two seconds in which to reach his gun and shoot, 
and he had to kill with the shot. If the gun was in his pocket instead of cocked beside 
him on the table, it was usually too late. The first Mau Mau blow would sever the 
hand in the pocket. Mutilation followed. 12 

The military strength of Mau Mau may be seen as a curve rapidly rising until the 
end of 1953, when there were about 12,000 warriors. At that point, the Mau Mau 
were considered about equal to government forces and were on the offensive. By the 
end of 1954, internal defense forces had begun to take the initiative. In mid-1955 
the British estimated that there were 5,000 militant Mau Mau and 51 major leaders; 
by the end of that year, the estimate had dropped to about 3,000 warriors and only 
20 important leaders. Whereas there had been an average of 100 aggressive Mau Mau 
acts per month in September 1955, the figure dropped to less than 30 by February 
1956. At the end of 1956, fewer than 400 Mau Mau were thought to be still active, 
and the British considered the militant Mau Mau to be broken. By this time, and 
according to British count, Mau Mau casualties amounted to 11,503 killed, 1,035 
captured wounded, 1,550 captured in action, and 2,714 surrendered. Nonetheless, a 
few die-hard individuals, numbering perhaps 100 and including at least one important 
leader, eluded trackers until after the end of the emergency in January 1960. 

If Mau Mau strategy and tactics were bad, their equipment was worse. The severe 
shortage of effective small arms, ammunition, 73 and explosives preordained military 
failure. No support was received from the Communists or from any other power who 
might have had an interest in the success of the insurgency. It is ironic that the panga 
was simultaneously a symbol of Mau Mau savagery and impotence. 

Mau Mau did not suffer logistically however, until they were isolated in the forests. 
Money was all that was needed to purchase such medical items, food and other sup- 
plies as were needed. The "passive wing" of Mau Mau collected the necessary funds. 
Money was raised in a number of ways. KAU dues were said to have been used fox 
Mau Mau. In addition, Mau Mau itself levied dues and taxes. Initiates in the oathing 

Mau Mau operations against both whites and blacks were said to have been characterized by barbaric lust. It 
was reported that the blood of victims was drunk, often before they died, that amputation of limbs and castration of 
men were commonplace, that pregnant women were disemboweled, and that children were sliced to death. One white 
settler was carried away and buried alive. The cattle were taken away by the Mau Mau; maimed by hamstring or dis- 
emboweling, and left. 

^ Arms were a continuous problem. Mau Mau acquired many by theft from white civilians. Between 1948 and 1952, 
over 500 weapons were reported stolen; and many more arms losses were thought to have occurred. It is estimated 
that at the outset of the emergency the Mau Mau had at least 400 and possibly as many as 800 assorted precision 
weapons. By the end of 1953, Mau Mau was supposed to have had a maximum of 1,300 to 1,400 weapons, or not quite 
one weapon for each nine men. Most warriors were thus forced to depend on the panga. 

Failing to find a source of modern rifles and guns, Mau Mau manufactured simple weapons made of iron piping attached 
to a wooden stock, with a bolt (often a door bolt ) held back by a spring or even a strong rubber band. These arms, 
though dangerous for their users and effective only at short range, were manufactured in quantity. Mau Mau lost 
some 3,600 of these homemade weapons to security forces. 

Most ammunition was obtained by stealing from government depots. Some 285,000 rounds of ammunition are known to 
have been taken from the Command Ordnance Depot in 1949, but this source was shut off after steps were taken to 
tighten security. Further attempts to find a large-scale source were mostly unavailing. Although the prostitutes of 
Nairobi were said to have been organized during the emergency to demand payment in ammunition (usually five rounds), 
they apparently succeeded in supplying only relatively small amounts to the Mau Mau cause. Ammunition, however, 
was not a particularly serious problem since, according to reliable estimates, the Mau Mau supply at the outset of the 
active operations was at least 140,000 rounds. 
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ceremonies always paid for the privilege. When these means did not provide sufficient 
money, Mau Mau "courts" were used to bring in funds. Originally established to 
punish members for infractions of rules, the courts were apparently also used to 
levy large fines on wealthy Africans, including those who were not Mau Mau mem- 
bers. It was reported that, after a few of those who had ignored the fines were found 
strangled or mutilated, the fines were paid promptly. 

Mau Mau bookkeeping was at first fairly open; lists of subscribers were kept and 
money was banked, often in the names of leaders. When these accounts became 
suspect by the British, new ways had to be found. Trading companies and social 
groups were formed and used as "fronts" to control funds for the insurgency. These 
means were successful, on the whole, since it was very difficult for the government 
to prove that such funds had been illegally collected and were to be used for illegal 
purposes. 

INTELLIGENCE AND SECURITY 

The Mau Mau intelligence network followed the organization chain of command. The 
key sources were the white employed Mau Mau or sympathizers working in house- 
holds, shops, military installations, etc. The Mau Mau were addicted to the written 
message and an elaborate systems of codes, drops, postal services, and other means 
for the collection and dissemination of intelligence were developed. Mau Mau intelli- 
gence was considered excellent throughout the insurgency, although it lacked charac- 
teristic western sophistication. 

Timeliness was perhaps the Mau Mau G2's greatest weakness. Without radios or 
telephones, the speed of message movement was the speed of foot until it reached 
the jungle. There, messages were transmitted by jungle telegraph (drums and/or 
beehive boxes) or by courier, depending on their urgency. 

The greatest single blow dealt Mau Mau intelligence was the virtual elimination of 
trusted party members from Nairobi as a result of Operation ANVIL ^ conducted in 
April 1954. Since the capital had been the source of most of what might be called 
strategic intelligence, thereafter the insurgents were almost totally dependent on the 
security echelons posted in the reserves and jungle. 

ANVIL also introduced a new element into internal defense operations which further 
impeded Mau Mau efforts. Captured Mau Mau and those who had surrendered volun- 
tarily were used to identify active members and to assist with the interrogation of 
prisoners and suspects. The practice was continued for the remainder of the emer- 
gency and placed a great strain on insurgent intelligence assets. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

Whatever chance of overall strategic success Mau Mau ever had was undoubtedly a 
result of successful psychological operations. This work, estimated to have involved 
30,000 active members of the so-called passive wing, was essentially an underground 
activity carried on within the framework of ordinary civilian life in the city of 
Nairobi and the reserves. Its primary objective was to gain African, and especially 
Kikuyu, support for the Mau Mau movement. It supplemented the political activities 
of KAU (Which was not outlawed until mid-1953) with Mau Mau propaganda, oathing 
ceremonies, and collection of funds and weapons. 


^ ANVIL is described in the section on internal defense-the response. 
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Hymns were an especially successful and important propaganda device. Set to well- 
known tunes such as "Onward Christian Soldiers," "Abide With Me," "I Am Washed 
in the Blood of Jesus," and "God Save the King," Mau Mau songs were easily learned, 
pleasant to sing, deeply moving, and could .be sung anywhere. Few British under- 
stood Gegikuyu, the language of the Kikuyu. While Europeans blithely praised African 
loyalty and religious fervor, the Kikuyu sang hymns glorifying Jomo Kenyatta as 
their messiah and monarch, decrying the white man, mocking Christians, and threat- 
ening "those who help the Europeans," Later, even in detention camps, the Mau Mau 
continued to create and sing the songs that glorified their struggle. 

In addition to utilizing such propaganda, the Mau Mau took early steps to enlarge 
their control over the Kikuyu through highly ritualistic oathing ceremonies. Until the 
declaration of the emergency, only two types of oaths are known to have been ad- 
ministered. The first— planned to be given to every Kikuyu man, woman, and child, 
on either a voluntary or forced basis -appears to have been designed to inculcate a 
passive attitude toward Mau Mau. The second oath was apparently planned for a Mau 
Mau elite group and was supposed to be administered only to willing volunteers. 
In practice, unwilling persons were often forcibly oathed. Oathing ceremonies, usual- 
ly held at night, sometimes involved hundreds of persons. Those who had heard but 
refused to take killing oaths were likely to be beaten into submission or, if still 
refusing, to be killed, so that the authorities would not know what was happening and 
so that the other initiates would understand that the Mau Mau were serious. 

The effect of these oaths, at least in the first years, was apparently overwhelming for 
the Kikuyu, a people once, described by Governor Mitchell as "particularly given" to 
ritualism, including "ordeals by oath and poison." Kikuyu circumcision ceremonies 
that marked initiation into adult status for both boys and girls were particularly 
rigorous. Mau Mau oathing ceremonies borrowed many of their forms and benefited 
from the conditioned responses thereby evoked. The Mau Mau oathing ceremony was 
regarded as a second initiation into life, a new life that was to be a clear break with 
the tribal past. Mau Mau taught that unless followers went through this second initia- 
tion, they could not be true "children of the House of Mumbi and Gikuyu", 15 nor 
could they share in the benefits and privileges that were to come to Mau Mau ad- 
herents. Furthermore, the oath bound all together in brotherhood and freed all mem- 
bers from fear of death invoked by the sorcery of another initiate. 

The ceremony "left my mind full of strange and excited feelings * * *" wrote one ini- 
tiate, "I had become a true Kikuyu with no doubts where I stood in the revolt of my 
tribe." Even for those who had taken the. oath under force, the fear of supernatural 
punishment that they felt must follow any. oathbreaking was usually enough to insure 
adherence to the terms of the oath, and thus to Mau Mau. Fear, superstition, op- 
portunism, and true belief all combined to fortify the cause of Mau Mau. 

By October 1952, over 20 percent of the Kikuyu were thought to have been oathed, 
and Mau Mau influence was sufficient to insure general tribal support. By 1953, 
British estimates of Kikuyu support for Mau Mau ranged from 70 to 90 percent. 
Political activity, propaganda, and the mystique of the oath had been fused in a 
many-sided and brilliantly executed psychological campaign, in which Mau Mau had, 
for many, assumed the aspect of a new religion. 

Oathing in the guerrilla armies was almost continuous, and far more elaborate than 
that used in the cities and reserves. It appeared to have two objectives, to maintain 


^ The Kikuyu equivalents of Eve and Adam. 
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the spirit of the Mau Mau soldier and to make it difficult or impossible for him to 
return to tribal or civilian life. 16 

It is not known whether or not the Mau Mau movement ever intended to obtain general 
native support. Judging by their actions throughout the rebellion, they did not. Psy- 
chological operations were aimed almost entirely at the Kikuyu with the objective of 
obtaining the support of the entire tribe, either as active or passive members. The 
combined effect of oathing, persuasion, and intimidation was sufficient to attain the 
support of by far the majority of the tribe. Although adherents were recruited among 
other tribes, their numbers were small and were relatively insignificant to both the 
Mau Mau and internal defense forces. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE-THE RESPONSE 
INITIAL GOVERNMENT REACTIONS 

Colonial authorities did not at first consider Mau Mau to be anything more than a 
political party. As their intentions became more clear, a slight wind of change blew 
through government offices. It was very slight. Mau Mau were declared illegal in 
1950, but from that time until October 1952, no action was taken other than to arrest, 
try, and convict known members. In spite of police warnings that "something in the 
nature of a general revolt against European settlement and the Government has been 
planned, and * * * begun to be put into effect," the government failed to take positive 
action. It was not until a new governor was appointed that the Mau Mau movement 
was officially considered to be insurgent in nature.^ On 20 October 1952 the "State 
of Emergency" was declared. 

Declaration of the "State of Emergency" did not place Kenya under martial law. It 
did, however, enable the government to assume special and extraordinary powers to 
act. Such powers were not invoked simultaneously, but rather were made available 
for use as needed. They increased the government ability to arrest, control the 
movement of persons, restrict the holding of meetings, declare areas restricted or 
prohibited, and impose curfews. The death penalty was set for a number of offenses, 
including unlawful possession of firearms, consorting with an unlawfully armed 
person, and involvement in the administration of a Mau Mau oath. 

At the same time that the emergency was declared, a battalion of British troops was 
brought into- Kenya for a show of force in Nairobi and the reserves, and 183 African 
leaders suspected of close association with Mau Mau were ordered arrested. The 
arrests began before dawn on 21 October. By nightfall 99 persons, including Jomo 
Kenyatta, had been taken into custody. These acts— the declaration of emergency, 
the show of force, and the arrest of African leaders —constituted the most important 
internal defense operations in 1952. 


^Seven or eight oaths were allegedly administered to Mau Mau troops. After the final oath, the process was re- 
peated with variations. Following the third or fourth oath, the oaths took a new and more serious form. Acts of 
desecration, blood sacrifice, copulation with animals, cannibalism, and other types of ritualistic obscenity were 
reported. Such acts were beyond redemption in Kikuyu tribal law. Acceptance of such acts may simply have reflect- 
ed the psychological state of persons who were being hunted and who were confined in a deep forest environment. 

^ In the opinion of F. D. Cor fie Id, who was later appointed to investigate the reasons for this failure, the main 
cause lay in the lack of governmental machinery to assess and to act upon available intelligence information. In 
addition, Sir Philip Mitchell, an African expert whose term as governor did not expire until late summer 1952, dis- 
agreed with the police assessment of the situation. The new governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, did not take office until 
the end of September, Shortly after reviewing the situation, he stated that Kenya was "facing a planned revolutionary 
movement , " 
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GOVERNMENT OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION 

British internal defense objectives, as they evolved over a period of time, were 
to - 

1. Regain and maintain control of Mau Mau controlled areas. 

2. Pacify and control the population, with emphasis on the Kikuyu, Mesu, and 
Embu tribes. 

3. Rehabilitate known and suspected Mau Mau members, including the hard core. 

4. Make such economic and political reform as was necessary to end the insur- 
gency. 

Reorganization to accomplish objectives was slow. By the end of 1952 a military 
commander had been appointed, but the new governor moved with little more speed 
than his predecessor. Demands for a more vigorous pace came from the settlers, 
who, from the very first, were on the frontlines of the conflict. On 27 January 1953, 
3 days after the Mau Mau murder of a popular and respected white family, extremely 
bitter groups of settlers mobbed Government House. Their action probably spurred 
the government to reorganize somewhat more rapidly for the conflict. Throughout 
the emergency period, however, white settlers tended to criticize what they felt 
was the dragging tempo of governmental reaction. 

The organization of Kenya to meet the emergency reflected the fact that the Mau Mau 
were confined to two provinces, or about one- sixteenth of the total country. Governor 
Baring remained fully responsible for the civil administration of the country, while 
a military commander was appointed to direct operations. ^ 

In February 1953, MG W. R. N. Hinde, a veteran of the desert campaigns of World 
War II, arrived in Kenya as military adviser to the governor, but his title was 
changed within a few weeks to director of operations. Hinde' s verbal instructions 
from the Commander in Chief of Middle East Land Forces had been to ’’jolly them 
all along,” and this job he performed with talent, winning the respect of security 
forces in the process. On 30 May 1953, General Hinde moved to the post of deputy 
director of operations when GEN Sir George Erskine became commander in chief 
of a newly established East Africa command, *9 Kenyan operations were now under 
an independent military command, responsible directly to London, with a full general 
in charge of all military measures to restore law and order. 

A joint system for the control of security forces, borrowed from Malaya where it 
had proved successful, was utilized in Kenya. To insure coordination and make gen- 
eral policy governing all elements of the security forces, an emergency committee 
was set up at colony level in late 1952. In March 1954, the committee was super- 
seded by a war council comprising the governor, the commander in chief, the deputy 
governor, and a member nominated by the governor. Below colony level, emergency 
committees functioned at province, district, and division levels -consisting in each 
case of the highest ranking administrative person as chairman, the senior ranking 
police officer, and the senior army officer, and in certain cases prominent local men. 
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lo Unlike Malaya, where insurgency was threatening the entire country and the offices of civil administrator and 
military commander were combined in a military person. 

^Erskine-a dynamic and flamboyant figure, plainspoken, and with the "promise of toughness "-remained in Kenya 
until May 1955, when he was replaced by GEN Sir Gerald Lathbury. On 1 July 1957 General L athbury was, in turn, 
succeeded by MG N. P. H. Tapp. 
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SECURITY 

The military security forces consisted of those forces under the army, the police, 
and the administration. Army forces reached a strength of about 11 battalions by the 
end of 1953. In mid-1955, there were some 7,500 British and 8,000 African troops in 
Kenya, but this strength was decreased in September and again later that year. 
There were three types of soldiers: the battalions of the King's African Rifles 
(KAR), ordinary British infantry battalions, and the Kenya Regiment. Augmented by 
young European settlers conscripted at an early stage of the emergency, the Kenya 
Regiment normally produced officers for the KAR. It also provided leadership for 
the police, the array, and the Kikuyu home guard. 

THE POLICE AND THE HOME GUARD 

The Kenya police, an organization with European officers that generally operated in 
white areas and towns, functioned at all levels during the emergency. The police in- 
cluded the Criminal Investigation Division and the Special Branch, whose duty it was 
to provide intelligence for operations. Consisting of only three persons and headed 
by a junior officer at the outset of the emergency, the Special Branch was totally 
reorganized into an eventually effective intelligence service. A subsidiary organiza- 
tion was the Kenya Police Reserve (KPR). Members of the KPR — Europeans who 
often did part-time police duty in addition to another job -worked on headquarters 
staffs, manned police stations, and made patrols. The KPR also operated an air wing 
which consisted of light aircraft piloted by volunteers. By the end of 1953, total police 
strength had reached about 21,000 men. 

Separate forces were traditionally controlled by the administration. The tribal police 
operated where the Kenya police normally did not venture-in the African reserves. 
Africans served in this force in their own home locations directly under the control 
of local administrative officials. The Kikuyu home guard, later called simply the 
Kikuyu guard, was initially formed shortly after the start of the emergency and 
numbered about 5,000 loyal African volunteers. It was increased to around 10,000 
men by January and to 25,000 by August 1953. Originally armed with bows, arrows, 
and spears, the guard was issued some rifles and shotguns after the Lari massacre 
in March 1953. Commanded and led by Europeans, the Kikuyu guard had the mission 
of constructing and manning a series of strong points in the reserve. It also provided 
intelligence on local matters. Both the tribal police, particularly those under African 
chiefs and headmen, and the home guard were prone to use methods and procedures 
not strictly in accordance with the written law. Abuses, particularly by the home 
guard, led in late 1954 to the resignation of a police commissioner who disagreed with 
the government's toleration of these practices. 

SECURITY OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

The problems of security forces were so many and so complex that only the most 
important ones may be listed. First, there were the organizational difficulties in- 
herent in rapid buildup of strength. These difficulties included untrained personnel, 
the lack of experienced officers, and the need to coordinate activities among various 
army and air units, the police forces, and the home guard. Second, there were the 
difficulties of operating in unknown and rugged terrain, where roads suddenly ended 
and communications facilities were poor, and where the techniques of forest craft 
and living among wild animals had to be mastered. Third, the language barrier 
created problems. Very few whites spoke the Kikuyu language. It was difficult to 
learn, and interpreters, seldom fluent in both languages, generally failed to catch 
subtle nuances and thus lost the real meaning. Fourth, whereas the Mau Mau had 
almost complete information on British movements, security forces lacked, initially 
at least, almost any intelligence on Mau Mau. Finally, the security forces were faced 
with a great deal of adverse home country criticism, some of which was justified. 
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but much of which resulted from lack of understanding about the technical and legal 
handicaps under which the forces operated, particularly in the reserves. 

Security operations in Kenya comprised two distant aspects, defense of the white 
homesteads and remote operations by organized forces. In the highlands, the Euro- 
pean settlers, concerned over their vulnerability to Mau Mau attack, took immediate 
steps to defend themselves. Security discipline was instituted in each household. 
Weapons were kept on the person or within reach at all times. Doors and windows 
were barred and, particularly after dark, opened only after precautions had been 
taken. Signals to summon help from neighbors and nearby police forces were pre- 
arranged. Even hiding places inside the house were sometimes planned. As the 
emergency dragged on, however, some settlers became lax and, at times, security 
forces had to persuade them to continue with precautionary and defensive measures. 

Organized forces conducted sporadic operations during most of 1953 with mediocre 
results. By the end of 1953, disorder in Nairobi became so severe that General 
Erskine decided that a special operation must be conducted to regain control of the 
capital. Operation ANVIL was to set the tone for all subsequent operations by its 
success. The plan envisaged the use of some 25,000 British troops and police for the 
selective screening of about 65,000 Africans in Nairobi. Suspicious persons were to 
be held in detention camps, initially prepared to receive 20,000 detainees, but later 
increased greatly in capacity. Preparations obviously could not be fully hidden, but 
the date for the start of ANVIL- 24 April 1954— was successfully concealed. 

Early in the morning of 24 April, the exits to Nairobi were sealed and African sec- 
tors of the city successively cordoned off. All inhabitants were assembled, and the 
Kikuyu, Meru, and Embu were identified by personnel able to distinguish members of 
these tribes from others. Those identified were carefully screened. If a person 
lacked a good reason for being in Nairobi, if his papers were not in order, or if he 
behaved in a suspicious fashion, he was subject to detention with or without charges. 
His possessions were removed to storage, his dependents were returned to the re- 
serve, and he was sent to a detention camp. There he was searched, screened, and 
documented before being moved to a more distant camp. 

Within 2 weeks, some 28,000 persons, or almost half of Nairobi’s African population, 
had been screened. Of these, 16,538 persons were detained and 2,416 dependents 
were sent back to the reserves. Furthermore, during May, the British made repeti- 
tive cordon and search visits to various sectors, expanded their camp system, took 
steps to stop dependents from returning tc the city, and instituted a more compre- 
hensive identity card system for Nairobi Africans. 

During the conduct of ANVIL, the British were able for the first time to use Mau Mau 
informants successfully on a large scale. Covered by hoods, a dozen or more in- 
formants were seated in a line past which suspects were led. Each hooded man gave 
his escort officer information about suspects. Corroboration was usually obtained 
through additional recognition by other hooded men and often by full confessions from 
terror-stricken suspects. The intelligence information obtained during ANVIL pro- 
vided internal defense forces with their first clear view of the organization of Mau 
Mau both in Nairobi and in the forests. 

ANVIL's success placed the capital city firmly in British hands. Whereas the crime 
rate had averaged 450 major crimes per month before the emergency and had risen 
to 950 per month by April 1954, for the 2 weeks following ANVIL there were no 
serious crimes in Nairobi. The rate in May was only 152, and crimes remained 
considerably below the 450 figure for the remainder of the emergency. Another 
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important result of ANVIL was that it disrupted the Mau Mau passive wing organiza- 
tion in Nairobi and gave the British the means to prevent its effective reorganization. 
The loss of an important logistics base in Nairobi also affected the organization and 
supply of the Mau Mau militant wing. Finally, establishment and maintenance of rela- 
tive security in Nairobi enabled the government to reorient operations into the re- 
serves, which were becoming increasingly unsettled and dangerous. 

Since the Mau Mau were virtually in control of the Kikuyu reserves during the first 
half of 1953, the measures used to reinstitute government control were of critical 
importance. Under the emergency regulations, the Kikuyu reserve was declared a 
"special area." Security forces could shoot a person who failed to halt when chal- 
lenged. Those who stopped were turned over to the police for appropriate legal 
action. 

As the situation in the reserves deteriorated, army forces were called in and police 
strength was augmented. Using local labor, the government built new police posts 
and stations, and by 1954 these had uniform defense features. Police posts were also 
set up along the forest fringes to intercept Mau Mau moving into and leaving the 
reserves. As the home guard was built up, posts for 50-man units were also estab- 
lished in the reserve, and relief procedures for these frequently attacked posts were 
worked out with police contingents. Mixed police and home guard patrols were 
instituted. They were often involved in running battles with Mau Mau operating in the 
reserves. On 31 March 1954, a mixed patrol augmented by army units finally ended 
the career of General Kago, considered by the British to be the Mau Mau's "most 
daring leader in the reserves." This was a major victory in the battle for control. 

The success of resettlement and the ability of police and administration forces to 
control the reserves freed army forces for more extensive operations in the forests 
in early 1955. Although security forces had reduced the potential strength and under- 
ground support of Mau Mau, they had not yet really come to grips with the militant 
warriors in the forests of the Aberdares or Mount Kenya, nor had they eliminated 
the smaller groups of Mau Mau who operated in the forest fringes along the edges of 
the reserves. 

Certain steps had already been taken to control the forests. Very early in the emer- 
gency, the forests had been declared "prohibited areas," or free fire zones. These 
areas were later enlarged to include a mile- wide strip, 100 miles long, separating 
the forests from the reserves. In this prohibited zone, government forces could wage 
open warfare. 

At first the army made great sweeps through the forests but these had proved a 
failure by mid- 19 53. Following this, army forces cut long swaths of approximately 
6,000 yards into the forests, and established base camps. From these, small army 
units went out on patrols and ambush, with the men lying motionless for long hours. 
But everywhere the problem was the same— Mau Mau could not be found. Even when 
seen, Mau Mau warriors darted off in different directions and could seldom be 
tracked down. 

One hope for locating the forest-based enemy lay in the use of aircraft. In addition to 
the light Piper Tri-Pacer planes of the Kenya police reserve air wing. General 
Erskine had available at most only two flights of royal air force Harvards, which 
carried a machinegun and eight 19 -pound bombs, and a squadron of Lincoln heavy 
bombers, whose standard load was fourteen 500-pound bombs. These were used both 
to spot and to bomb Mau Mau gangs. About 35 airstrips were built on the forest 
fringe so that close air support could be given ground troops. Pilots also evacuated 
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casualties, took reconnaissance photographs, marked targets, and dropped supplies 
to patrols operating deep in the forests, all the while operating under the hazards 
created by altitudes of 9,000 to 11,000 feet above sea level. Air bombing of the 
forests began in April 1953 and reached a climax in the early fall of 1954. Air op- 
erations were felt to be successful except for bombing, about which there remains 

a controversy. 20 

In early 1955 General Erskine resumed major military ground operations in the for- 
ests. Operation HAMMER, the largest single operation in Kenya to date, followed 
intensive preparatory bombing of the Aberdares and took place from 11 January to 
12 February 1955. Ninety percent of the total counterguerrilla military force in 
Kenya was utilized in an effort to kill or capture a large number of Mau Mau. Erskine 
hoped to prove that the forests were an unsafe refuge and to show that security forces 
could take the offensive in forest areas. Starting at the top of the range, army forces, 
resupplied by air drops, swept downward, with the objective of driving the Mau Mau 
to the forest fringes where tribal police and home guards had preestablished ambush 
positions in depth. Mau Mau casualties —only 99 killed, 32 captured, and 30 sur- 
rendered - again showed the tactical ineffectiveness of a sweep through difficult ter- 
rain with dense vegetation. \ 

Tactics were, therefore, changed for Operation FIRST FLUTE, in which government 
forces combed the forests of Mount Kenya for 2 months, from late February to April 
1955. This operation was preceded by widespread screening and detention of over 
1,000 Mau Mau suspects in the village of Nanyuki, considered to be the main supply 
base for Mau Mau on Mount Kenya. During the operation, individual security units, 
supplied by air drops, were assigned responsibility for knowing and dominating 
specific, areas of the forest. As troops put it, they were "flogging the forest." FIRST 
FLUTE yielded only 277 Mau Mau. Subsequent similar operations served to confirm 
the futility of large-scale sweep operations. 

Regular operations in the forests, by causing the Mau Mau to break up their large 
units and to forsake permanent camps, actually made it even more difficult than be- 
fore for regular troops to find the elusive enemy. Fortunately for the government, 
the solution was already at hand in what has been called the turning point of the 
emergency -the widespread organization of "pseudogangs" of captured Mau Mau to 
hunt down the still militant warriors. 

Operations by regular, paramilitary, and police forces continued for the remainder 
of 1955 and most of 1956. The tempo decreased as contacts became less frequent 
and the reduced effectiveness of the Mau Mau more apparent. At the end of 1956, the 
military phase of the internal defense effort was officially terminated. The police 
pseudogang^ 7 took up where the regular forces left off and completed the destruction 
of Mau Mau. 

POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 

British populace and resources control measures were strikingly successful. Major 
components of the program were resettlement and resources denial. 


Air exponents have claimed that Harvards alone killed more than 1,000 Mau Mau in a period of a year and a half 
in 795 3-54. Ground forces, although grateful for most air activities, were less sanguine about the bombing of the 
forest. Despite its initial psychological effect, it created little hardship for the Mau Mau, who dispersed and sat it 
out. Animals were often severely wounded, however, and, learning to fear all noise, became a much greater danger to 
ground forces. In some operations, security forces suffered more casualties from animals than from Mau Mau. 

21 Discussed in the section devoted to intelligence and psychological operations. 
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Mau Mau attacks had shown that the most vulnerable targets in the reserves were 
Kikuyu families, who traditionally lived in small groups of huts. It was necessary 
to both protect those who were loyal and control those who were Mau Mau supporters. 
Since resettlement had proved its value in Malaya, the British undertook to apply the 
same technique in Kenya. Cutting across tribal tradition and disregarding the opinions 
of certain experts, the government devised a massive scheme for moving the Kikuyu 
into formalized villages. Administration officials chose sites and laid out the villages 
according to a standard pattern. The Africans, using their own materials, built them 
and the tribal police supervised the work. The entire program was carried out with 
astonishing rapidity. In one area, 350,000 persons were resettled within 4 months. 
By the end of 1954, "villagization" was complete, with approximately a million 
Kikuyu resettled in 720 villages. Building costs averaged Si 40 per village. 

The new villages were bitterly resented at first by both the tribesmen and the re- 
settled farm workers. They became increasingly accepted as time passed and they 
began to accrue some of the advantages of urban life, including shops and community 
centers. Each village contained a tribal police or home guard post. Local security 
together with nightly ambush patrols, establishment of the free fire zone previously 
mentioned, and the use of identity cards effectively isolated the Mau Mau from the 
population. 

Resource denial plans were implemented simultaneously with the resettlement. 
Crops were protected and livestock corralled under guard at night as a defense 
against theft and mutilation. The program was not perfect, but it was effective. One 
indicator was the rate of cattle thefts which decreased from an average of 150 to 50 
per week after implementation of the plan. By 1956, the fragmented, ill-equipped 
Mau Mau were reduced to one-third of normal rations or less. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS AND INTELLIGENCE 

Psychological operations and intelligence were so closely related as to be impossible 
to separate in this discussion. Effective psychological operations and intelligence 
had their beginning with the information provided by the religious converts. Mau Mau 
captured as a result of this intelligence were placed in rehabilitation camps, indoc- 
trinated, and later formed into the "pseudogangs" previously mentioned. From this 
time on, the pseudogang was the keystone of both effective intelligence and psycholog- 
ical operations. 

Since the summer of 1954, various officers in military intelligence in the police 
Special Branch and in the Kenya Regiment had been successfully experimenting in 
both the reserves and the forests with the use of captured Mau Mau in actual opera- 
tions. Usually employed for intelligence purposes, they worked in groups known as 
pseudogangs, which also contained loyal Kikuyu and whites in Mau Mau, costume and 
blackface. Once Mau Mau were located, the pseudogang would withdraw and then 
pinpoint the real gang for security force action. By the summer of 1955, however, 
the British were arming and using former Mau Mau in open warfare against Mau 
Mau gangs operating in the forests. Success led to the formation by the police of 
five special forces teams, each initially consisting of 10 (later many more) ex-Mau 
Mau commanded by one of the few available officers who could speak Gegikuyu. 

Even granting that these few whites could actually communicate with captured Mau 
Mau, how did they persuade them not only to work against their former companions, 
but even to kill them? In selecting pseudogang members, the British first discarded 
all those who were suspected of specific atrocities or who were '’bad characters." 
Selected Mau Mau had to be men who would respond, but the British did not expect 
them to be convinced morally. As the British superintendent of police stated, "We 
were trying to persuade them to change their regiment, not their souls." 
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To persuade them, a variety of techniques were used, starting with ego deflation. 
They were shown the government's progress and the peaceful condition of the re- 
serve, They were taken to the rifle range and demonstrated how poor they were as 
shots in comparison to the soldiers. A pilot took them up in a helicopter and briefly 
turned off the engine. British power "magic," as it were, was proved. Empathy was 
established as the evil of the Mau Mau leaders who used terroristic methods even 
on their own men was discussed. Above all, the British realized that the key lay 
in firm, kind, and gentle handling; good treatment and food; the stabilizing presence 
of other former Mau Mau; and the faith shown by allowing them to retain their 
weapons in camp and to roam freely. Nine to ten days of such treatment produced 
a marked change in former gang members, and in many cases it took even less 
time. 

Other units used other techniques with equally good results. In one, a three-phase 
"taming" system was worked out. Harsh treatment, including chaining and poor food, 
gave way to limited work around camp under guard, which, in turn, was replaced by 
absolute trust and first-rate treatment. The whole cycle was occasionally completed 
in 24 hours. This unit had such complete information about the real gangs under 
surveillance that the white leaders picked out the Mau Mau members they wanted 
for their pseudogang even before they had been caught. 

Loyalty was, of course, the problem uppermost in the minds of all those associated 
with the pseudogangs. But "of the hundreds of Mau Mau whom we captured and used 
again in the forest," wrote Superintendent Henderson of his operation, "there was not 
a single case of desertion or loss of firearms." 

The most crucial operational problem was to maintain the credibility of the pseudo- 
gang, particularly after the militant Mau Mau realized what was happening. Every 
precaution now had to be taken in camp to maintain the Mau Mau look. No one was 
allowed to wash, lest he lose his distinctive Mau Mau smell. Women were intro- 
duced to add authenticity, since the real gangs were accompanied by female as- 
sistants and companions. Since it was extremely important that no one notice the 
absence of a given group of men from the forest, they had to be seen there constantly. 
Mau Mau letter-writing had to be kept up-to-date, food stores had to be maintained, 
and traps and hideouts had to be watched and managed. Finally, preliminary meetings 
had to be arranged with hostile Mau Mau so that the final lethal ambush could be 
sprung— usually at night after heavy eating and feasting together. Since at this stage 
no disguise was good enough to deceive the suspicious Mau Mau, white leaders could 
only wait in the background, well out of sight until the last moment. 

The pseudogangs, made up of terrorists who had surrendered or had been captured, 
were inevitably less tough and less primitive than the hardcore in the forest. For 
this reason, the advantage they gained by surprise was offset in part by the Mau 
Mau's intuitive sensing of danger. Once a pseudogang member developed a feeling 
of security, he had already lost his sensitivity to the forest and much of his value 
as a counterguerrilla operator. 

Were the pseudogangs worthwhile? At the end of 1955, before their widespread use, 
some 3,000 Mau Mau and 20 important leaders were still at large, and only a handful 
were being captured each week. In 1956, on the other hand, an average of 22 terror- 
ists per week were at one point being accounted for by former Mau Mau. By that fall 
Police Superintendent Henderson was waging a continuing personal duel against 
"Field Marshal" Dedan Kimathi, the major Mau Mau leader still active. On 21 Oc- 
tober Henderson lost his quarry when Kimathi was captured by tribal police. 
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While the pseudogangs were demonstrating remarkable psychological operation suc- 
cess, more conventional methods were consistently unsuccessful and, in some cases, 
counterp reductive. Mau Mau responses to surrender offers were generally disap- 
pointing. In August 1953, in a "green branch" offer, the government promised non- 
prosecution for the offenses of consorting with terrorists and unlawful possession of 
firearms to all those who surrendered voluntarily. In February 1954, after the 
capture of General China, surrender talks were initiated, using him as an inter- 
mediary in an operation facetiously named WEDGEWOOD. This was abruptly termi- 
nated in April, when gunfire from a military unit that had blundered into the sur- 
render area discredited the government's offer. A year later, negotiations for 
another mass surrender took place, following the government's offer of nonprose- 
cution for past terrorist activities. These negotiations were also broken off by Mau 
Mau. The government withdrew its offer on 10 July 1955 and the next day issued an 
order that deprived more than 3,000 known Mau Mau of their land and land rights. 
The original green branch offer, however, still remained in effect. Between August 
1953 and February 1956, a total of 2,373 Mau Mau surrendered. It was clear long 
before that, however, that most of the militant Mau Mau would not give up without 
fighting. 

Aircraft were also used to disseminate propaganda encouraging the Mau Mau in the 
forests to surrender. Sky shouts proved ineffective as a propaganda device, however, 
and in at least one instance counterproductive. Not quite understanding the words 
but recognizing his own language coming from the plane, one Mau Mau concluded that 
"Field Marshal" Dedan Kimathi had finally set up his own air force. Other propaganda 
devices such as leaflets were also quickly discredited among the Mau Mau. 

Like the pseudogangs, however, rehabilitation of the balance of captured Mau Mau 
and suspects was a remarkably effective psychological operation. It was administered 
in progressive stages which included the best features of western and Mau Mau 
PSYOP and incorporated as well the communist technique of public self-criticism 
or confession. Each man and woman was screened, categorized, and pushed through 
a "pipeline" of camps back into society. The usual routine was for a confession of 
sin to be followed by a regimen of work, re-education, athletics and sports, and 
amusements. This routine was carried out to different degrees in different camps. 
Detainees on the road to rehabilitation progressed through camps until finally they 
were back in their own locations, where they could be visited by their families and 
chiefs and where jobs could be found for them after their release. 

By October 1957, Governor Baring reported that more than 50,000 detainees had been 
released in less than 3 years, that no disorder had so far resulted, and that those 
left in the pipeline were largely intractable and a problem of the rehabilitation serv- 
ice. By the end of March 1958 detention camps held just over 10,000 persons whose 
desperate character was again given as the main reason the emergency was con- 
tinued. By October, the number had dropped to 5,000, but some former detainees 
were reported to be in Kiama Kia Muingi cells, a poor- attempt at disguising the same 
old Mau Mau. Nonetheless, rehabilitation continued. By the end of March 1959, there 
were fewer than 2,000 detainees. By May, the number of detainees had been halved, 
and only about 100 persons were serving sentences for Mau Mau crimes. By that 
time, a total of 77,970 detainees had been released. In November 1959, an amnesty 
was announced for all those convicted and imprisoned for offenses connected with 
Mau Mau. In 1961, a year after the end of the emergency period, only 2 persons re- 
mained in detention and only 44 were under restriction. 

This was a remarkable record in handling some extremely difficult hard-core insur- 
gents, whose "look of settled hatred as they sat about motionless on the ground," 
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according to one observer, "evoked something much deeper than normal fear both 
for them and for those they hated." The record was spoiled, however, by the per- 
sistent recurrence of charges of brutality. Every prison system invites brutality. 
The British, lacking an adequate detention system in Kenya, had had to create one 
quickly, depending mostly on half -trained and untrained Europeans to supervise 
about 14,000 untrained African warders. The actions of hard-core Mau Mau exas- 
perated and enraged prison personnel, and it is doubtful if anyone would challenge 
the statement that prisoners were mistreated at times. 

In March 1959, an international scandal began at Hola Camp when 11 Mau Mau hard- 
core detainees were beaten for 10 minutes after they had refused to work. According 
to eyewitness accounts, they then drank water, lay down, and died. Autopsies con- 
firmed maltreatment, investigations were held, reports were written, and an out- 
raged public opinion, led by the Labour party opposition in England, had to be pla- 
cated. 

NATION BUILDING 

During the emergency, the British, who may once have felt that they would stay in 
Kenya indefinitely, began to pursue political disengagement. Although KAU had been 
proscribed in 1953, by April 1954 the British moved toward at least one of its politi- 
cal objectives, enunciating the policy "to build within the British Commonwealth a 
strong and prosperous Kenya owing loyalty to the British Crown." No date was set 
for Kenya's eventual independence, and it was not specified who would control Kenya 
after the British left— white Africans or black Africans. Meanwhile, the government 
of Kenya was reconstructed in 1954, and a number of steps were taken to increase 
the participation of black Africans in what was still essentially a white government. 
The pronouncement and concessions were sufficient to make at least one Mau Mau 
realize that "progress by politics was becoming possible again." Political organiza- 
tions were allowed to operate on a local basis in 1955, and, in March 1957, the first 
direct African elections were held to elect African members of the legislative 
council. 

When the eight elected Africans could not agree on constitutional arrangements, the 
settlement was revised in the winter of 1957 — 58. Among other changes, six additional 
African members were to be elected by their community and four by the legislative 
council itself. Nonetheless, African opposition continued. On 4 November 1958, the 
African members of the legislative council walked out during the goverrior's speech. 
In April 1959, the colonial secretary, speaking in the House of Commons, again 
declared that the British were trying to build in Kenya a nation based on parliamen- 
tary institutions and enjoying responsible self-government. He would not predict, 
however, the date when the British would leave. In May, after discussions with the 
colonial secretary, the elected African members returned to their seats in the 
legislative council. 

Concurrently with their military operations and rehabilitation of hard-core Mau Mau, 
the British pushed through a program for social and economic development in Kenya. 
A 5-year, $49 million plan for African agricultural development was announced late 
in 1953. In addition, a 3-year development plan, costing over $64 million, was ap- 
proved. Of this amount, 40 percent was to be spent on agriculture, ‘25 percent on 
economic services, and 19 percent on social services, while less than 10 percent was 
allocated for security measures. The villagization program undertaken in 1954 as a 
security measure proved a boon to the economic and agricultural programs. 

At this time, the British also undertook a program of land consolidation to remedy 
the economic problems arising from the fragmentation of the African, and especially 
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the Kikuyu, land holdings. Each man's many bits of land were measured, and he was 
given one piece of land equal to the total minus a 5 percent deduction for public 
purposes. This work went ahead expeditiously, considering the difficulties, and in 
Central Province, seat of the Mau Mau problem, the task was almost finished by the 
end of 1958. In instances where tribal custom recognized the concept of individual 
ownership, titles to holdings were issued to individual Africans —thus meeting one 
of the Kikuyu grievances. It was hoped that land consolidation would increase African 
agricultural productivity -a hope justified by events— and farm planning services 
would be expanded at the same time. In addition, previous restrictions on African 
production of such cash crops as pyrethrum (a powder for killing insects) were 
lifted. 

A major economic step directed toward meeting African complaints about land policy 
was announced in April 1959. Land tenure and management were to be placed on a 
"similar basis throughout Kenya, regardless of race and tribe." The "white high- 
lands," bastion of the white settler, were thus opened to black farmers, although 
steps were taken to help insure the rights of whites to their farm property and 
leaseholds. The program for resettlement of African small farmers in the highlands 
and of landless and unemployed persons on the highland fringes was, however, de- 
layed until after the end of the emergency period. 

OUTCOME AND CONCLUSIONS 

On 12 January 1960, the Governor of Kenya ended the state of emergency, and politi- 
cal change proceeded even more rapidly than before. In January and February 1960, 
members of the Kenya Government met with the colonial secretary at Lancaster 
House in London for discussions that paved the way for the next constitution, which 
became operative that November. After the elections of January —March 1961, the 
Kenya African National Union (KANU) formed the largest single group in the legis- 
lative council, but its members refused to form a government until Jomo Kenyatta 
was freed unconditionally. This demand was denied at the time, but Kenyatta was 
released from all residential restriction that August. In October, he became presi- 
dent of KANU, and in January 1963 he entered the legislative council. 

Meanwhile, preparations for full internal self-government continued. In May 1963, 
KANU won a majority of the seats in the new 117-seat House of Representatives, and 
Kenyatta was called to form the new Kenya government. As the new prime minister 
took office on 1 June 1963, Kenya achieved full internal self-government, and the 
issue of white versus black control was firmly decided in favor of the latter. Full 
independence came on 12 December 1963. 

The Mau Mau achieved its apparent political goals in spite of the almost tragi -comic 
conduct of the insurgency. Mau Mau suffered a disastrous military defeat because of 
their: 

1. Apparent lack of a strategy, clear-cut objectives, or methods of operation. 

2. Inadequate weaponry. 

3. Poor leadership. 

4. Lack of external support or advice. 

5. Inability to maintain the loyalty of either its members or the Kikuyu population. 


I 
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British military success was less due to purely military operations than their effec- 
tive integration of all internal defense measures including: 

1. Military, paramilitary, and police operations. 

2. Isolation of the insurgents from their support and fragmentation of the move- 
ment. 

3. Rehabilitation of prisoners and suspects and their employment against insur- 
gent forces both militarily and psychologically. 

4. Nation-building efforts, particularly land reform, which complemented and sup- 
ported other psychological operations. 

If there is any major lesson to be learned from the Kenyan experience it is that 
psychological operations must be viewed in their proper perspective. Effective 
psychological operations include the full range of measures taken to achieve a de- 
sired goal. In the case of the Mau Mau, psychological operations included all of the 
interrelated measures which produced ideological isolation of the insurgents and 
lead inevitably to the physical and moral isolation that permitted their fragmentation 
and destruction. 


EPILOGUE 

Today Kenya is governed by its natives, and their chosen leader remains Jomo 
Kenyatta. For the most part, the non-Africans have stayed. They work side by side 
with the "blacks" without incident. It is a remarkable tribute to the long-term suc- 
cess of the British rehabilitation program and to all of the people of Kenya. 

The new country is beginning to feel some of the pains that afflict emerging and de- 
veloped nations alike. It is no surprise that the list of problem areas contains some 
familiar names -poverty, unemployment, and land hunger -but now Kenyans must 
solve the problems of Kenya. 
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CHAPTER 7 
CUBA (1953-59) 


"History will absolve me" 

—Fidel Castro, 1953 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

The meteoric rise to power in Cuba of Fidel Castro Ruz created a prototype for in- 
surgency in modern-day Latin America. His stunning success, against apparent 
overwhelming military forces, can be attributed to many factors —not the least of 
which was Fulgencio Batista's conduct of internal defense operations. The action, and 
lack of action, by the United States also contributed significantly to the eventual 
outcorhe of the insurgency. Perhaps the most important lessons that can be learned 
from fhq Cuban insurgency, however, are actually buried in the machismo (mascu- 
linity)! linage that Fidel Castro Ruz was able to portray. The social, economic, and 
politio.nl ; ills that plagued Cuba were great— but not as great as those in many other 
countries in the world. In the final analysis, it was the charismatic leadership, or- 
ganizational ability, and quixotic appeal of Castro that frustrated Batista's attempts 
to retain power in Cuba. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

HISTORICAL SUMMATION 

Cuba tv aS discovered by Columbus on 27 October 1492 during his first voyage. It was 
one of Spain's first footholds in the New World and the last to obtain independence 
from Spain. 
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CUBA (1953-59) 




Following a period of exploration, Cuba served as a supply and communication base 
for the Spanish Fleet moving to and from the New World. An agricultural economy 
developed that supplied the needs of the local population and the ships. 

Because of its strategic location, Cuba became a major target for attack and destruc- 
tion by the European seapowers disputing the Spanish hold on the West Indies through- 
out the 17th and most of the 18th centuries. 

Beginning in 1764, the conditions in Cuba began to improve when its strategic and 
economic importance became a matter of concern to Spain. Competent officers were 
dispatched to Cuba, They provided impetus to agriculture, education, and increased 
commerce. Also, hundreds of Spanish families moved to Cuba when Santo Domingo 
was ceded to France in 1795 and thousands of French immigrants followed when the 
Negroes revolted and assumed power in Haiti. 

During the 19th century, the desire for self government began to grow; consequently 
the Spanish Government instituted repressive measures to keep the population under 
control. Matters were further complicated by the agitation of certain US proslavery 
groups who wanted a free Cuba so that the island could be added to the United States 
as a slave state. 

Sporadic revolts occurred in Cuba until 1855 when an uncertain peace was estab- 
lished. In 1868, war broke out again and lasted 10 years. These outbreaks were 
caused primarily by Spain's failure to institute badly needed reforms in Cuba. 

The armistice was short lived because Spain demanded that Cubans pay for property 
damage resulting from the war and because it soon forgot about the reform programs. 
When the sentiment for independence again began to move through the island, re- 
pressive measures were reinstituted by Spain. Spain's forgotten pledge of reforms 
was an important cause of the revolution that began in 1895; however, economic hard- 
ships and unemployment were also factors. 

US President William McKinley offered to mediate the conflict but was refused. With 
the sinking of the US battleship Maine in February 1898, US public opinion demanded 
war with Spain. 

The war was over in a few months. By the Treaty of Paris, 10 December 1898, Spain 
relinquished the island to the United States in trust for its inhabitants. Spanish rule 
ceased on 1 January 1899. The First Cuban Congress met on 5 May 1902 and took 
over the government from the US military authorities. 

SOCIOLOGICAL PATTERNS -A SOCIAL DIVERSITY 

Cuba is the most populous of the Antilles with a population of approximately 6,600,000, 
or about 150 persons per square mile. In 1953, 57 percent of the population lived in 
communities of more than 150 persons, an urbanization rate that was high for Latin 
America, Oriente Province was the least urbanized. The major city and the seat of 
economic and political power is Havana, with a population of nearly 800,000. 

The Cuban population is derived from the countries of Europe, Africa, and Asia and 
from the Indians who inhabited the island at the time of its discovery by Columbus, 
Today, however, there are no native Indians recognizable in the population. Asians, 
mainly Chinese, make up less than 1 percent of the population. The descendants of 
the Africans who had been brought in as slaves are of major importance. About 12 
percent of the population are considered to be Negro and 11 percent mulatto; how- 
ever, classification according to race is left to the judgment of the census takers. 
Spanish is the official language. 
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Cuba had one of the most highly developed middle classes in Latin America, with its 
per capita income ranking fourth among those republics. During the 1940's, urban 
labor had been obtaining a larger share of the national income due to collective 
bargaining, although the distribution of the wealth was not materially altered. 

Rural and agricultural laborers rarely owned land. Those associated with the sugar 
crop worked only during the 3 or 4 months when sugar was planted, cared for, and 
harvested. During the rest of the year, they worked for whatever wages they could 
obtain and lived off of their savings or on credit. 

Life in the cities was dominated by the middle class. The wealthy professionals and 
owners of the large sugar plantations and cattle ranches were at the top of the social 
pyramid. There was some social mobility upward within the middle class which de- 
pended largely on education and the possession of money. Color was not a strong 
deterrent to getting ahead. 

Approximately 40 percent of the rural population and 10 percent of the people that 
lived in the urban areas were illiterate. Officially, education was free and com- 
pulsory; however, the government did not provide enough schools, teachers, or 
equipment. As a consequence, those who could afford to pay for education had a 
significant advantage. The universities enjoyed administrative and educational in- 
dependence and some received governmental financial support, 

GEOGRAPHY 

Cuba, the westernmost and largest of the Caribbean islands, lies 98 miles south of 
the Florida Keys. It enjoys a strategic location in relation to the United States, for it 
commands the sea approaches to Mexico, the Panama Canal, and the US gulf coast. 

Cuba, comprising a total area of 44,278 square miles, including the Isle of Pines, is 
about the size of Pennsylvania. The island, 745 miles in length and varying from 22 
to 124 miles in width, has an unusually long coastline because of innumerable coves, 
bays, and peninsulas. The many small islands that dot its offshore waters are gen- 
erally uninhabited, except for the relatively large (986 square miles) Isle of Pines 
lying 59 miles off the southern coast. 

Although most of Cuba has semitropical flat or rolling terrain, about one-fourth of 
the total land area is mountainous. The most important mountains are situated in the 
easternmost province of Oriente. Here the Central Valley, which runs the length of 
Cuba, is compressed between two mountain blocks, Vhe northern block is composed 
of six similar groups of rough, stony highlands that include the Sierra del Cristal. 
On the southwest the valley is bordered by the highest and most rugged mountains 
in the country, the Sierra Maestra. This range is made up of several small chains 
that extend along the southern coast of Oriente Province. Rising sharply from the 
seacoast, it reaches elevations of 8,000 feet. The range is well suited for use as a 
guerrilla base, since the high mountains drop to heavily wooded foothills surrounded 
by thick brush and lowland jungle. This area has been 'the traditional refuge of Cuban 
insurgent movements. 

Cuba's moderate climate lends itself to the outdoor life of the guerrilla. Tempera- 
tures remain in the 70's and 80' s throughout the year. The average yearly rainfall 
of 54.9 inches occurs mostly between May and November. / 

ECONOMY- "KING SUGAR" 

Cuba's economic life was oriented around the estates owned by the sugar companies 
and the large ranches. Cuba had become the world's largest producer and exporter of * 


sugar. In terms of annual export value, sugar accounted for nearly 80 percent of 
Cuba's foreign exchange. Through the manufacturing of sugar, rum, and alcohol, it 
represented nearly one-third of the country's industrial income. The second main 
export crop was tobacco, most of which was grown on small farms by sharecroppers 
responsible to absentee landowners. Minerals represented the third most valuable 
export, 

The Cuban economy of the 1950's was stagnant. Approximately 20 percent of the total 
labor force was unemployed during 9 months each year. Even at the peak of the sugar 
harvest, unemployment remained as high as 8 percent. 

An important factor responsible for the slow rate of economic growth was the pre- 
ponderant role of the production and exportation of sugar. This imbalance in the 
economy attracted investment away from the development of nonsugar industries; 
led to the neglect of other agricultural pursuits; brought 31 percent of the total 
agricultural land under the control of the large sugar corporations while forcing 
out the small farmer; and, finally, subjected the whole Cuban economy to the va- 
garies of the world sugar market. 

Cuba's economic status in the 1950's might be considered semicolonial, owing largely 
to the nature and extent of US investment on the island. In 1958 total private US in- 
vestment stood at $800 million to $1 billion. About 40 percent of the island's sugar 
was owned by US corporations. The US business interests controlled 90 percent of 
Cuba's telephone and electric services; approximately 50 percent of the public serv- 
ice railways; 90 percent of the nation's mineral wealth; and, with British companies, 
all of Cuba's oil and gasoline production. Almost 70 percent of Cuba's imports came 
from the United States and more than 70 percent of its exports went to the United 
States. Reciprocal trade agreements and close commercial ties with the United 
States brought great prosperity to some groups of the Cuban population, but de- 
pendence on commodity and food imports tended to discourage the development of a 
diversified economic base on the island. 

POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

In the 25 years following independence from Spain, governmental stability was main- 
tained by US intervention. In 1906, 1912, and again in 1917, the United States inter- 
vened in Cuban affairs to restore order. After the 1906 episode, the United States 
remained in control of Cuba for almost 3 years. 

In 1901, the US Congress passed the Platt Amendment which stated that the United 
States had the right to intervene in Cuban affairs if she considered her independence 
threatened or to insure that US life and property were protected. The provisions of 
this amendment were incorporated into the Cuban Constitution as a result of pressure 
applied from Washington. The amendment further gave the right to the United States 
to establish military bases on Cuban soil as well as the right to ratify Cuban treaties 
with other nations. In 1934, the amendment was replaced by a treaty. 

Prom the mid 1920's, dictatorial tactics were used by the men in power to maintain 
their positions. President Gerardo Machado (1925 — 33) stifled opposition by sup- 
pressing freedom of speech, imprisoning and exiling opponents, and declaring a state 
of seige. A revolt broke out in 1931, but was quelled. In 1933, another crisis devel- 
oped that led to an army revolt and a change in government. 

For a decade after the overthrow of President Machado, Fulgencio Batista was the 
most powerful figure in Cuban politics, ruling in the 1930's through presidents of his 
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own choosing and from 1940 to 1944 as the elected president of Cuba. Order and 
stability marked Cuban politics during this period. The liberal Constitution of 1940 
was promulgated and progress was made in public works, health, and education. 
Nevertheless, corruption remained prevalent. 

The Constitution of 10 October 1940 provided for a parliamentary-cabinet system. 
There were three popularly elected branches of government: the President (4-year 
term), two-house legislature (4-year staggered terms), and the judiciary (varied 
terms). In practice, however, the executive branch dominated the government. 

During the 8-year period that followed Batista's retirment from power in 1944, Cuba 
experienced two popularly elected governments. Under Presidents Grau San Martin 
(1944 — 48)and Prio Socarras (1948 — 52), both leaders of the Autentico Party, a serious 
attempt was made to liberalize political institutions, reduce the power of the army, 
and make government more closely adhere to the provisions of the 1940 Constitution. 
Unfortunately, however, the liberal administrations were as corrupt as the former 
ones and were even less capable of controlling gangsterism and disorder. 

In March 1952, Fulgencio Batista decided to try a political comeback in that year's 
presidential election. Political life in Cuba had continued to be notoriously corrupt; 
violence was on the increase; and the military was becoming restless. According to 
an early pre-election poll, the front-running party in the campaign was a militant 
reformist offshoot of the incumbent Autentico Party, the Ortodoxo Party, which held 
the allegiance of most students and professionals of the younger generation. Reform, 
honesty in government, and action on the social and economic provisions of the 1940 
Constitution were the main planks in the Ortodoxo platform. It was dedicated to re- 
vitalizing the social revolution begun in the 1930's with the overthrow of the dictator 
Machado -a revolution which the Ortodoxo Party thought was mired in Corruption 
and obstructed by the political and economic domination of the United States, Since 
pre-election polls revealed that he had little chance of winning, Batista, claiming 
that the opposition was planning a coup of its own, conspired with officers of the 
army. At 1400 hours 10 March 1952, a carefully planned, bloodless coup brought 
Batista back to power. 

Most Cubans quickly accommodated to the Batista regime. Labor came to terms with 
the new government when it became apparent that official patronage would be con- 
tinued. Business generally welcomed the economic stability and, public order offered 
by an autocratic regime. Justifying his actions as measures necessary for peace and 
public safety until "honest" elections could be held, Batista suspended the Constitu- 
tion, replaced Congress with a "Consultative Council," restricted the press, and 
jailed his most outspoken critics. The promised election, finally held in November 
1954, gave Batista the presidency. Congress was reconvened and the Constitution was 
reinstated. 

EXTERNAL POLITICAL SITUATION 

Cuba maintained close economic and military ties with the United States. Trade was 
primarily with the United States, and American organizations were deeply involved 
in the economic and political life of the island. The United States maintained a mili- 
tary mission in Cuba, and American arms and ammunition were used by Batista to 
maintain internal stability. Even when the American arms were no longer being sent, 
the military mission remained. 

Cuba's relations with the Dominican Republic were not cordial in the early 1950' s. 
Batista and Trujillo were convinced that the other was harboring enemies and in 
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several cases diplomats were recalled. In January 1957, they settled their feud and 
signed a mutual friendship pact which assured noninterference in each other's in- 
ternal affairs. 

VULNERABILITIES 

The dissatisfaction of the people had been growing for a considerable period of time. 
The corruption in government, the need for agrarian reform, and the lack of wide- 
spread social and economic progress were the conditions that were exploited by the 
insurgents. Furthermore, Batista's seizure of power and the conduct of the elections 
in 1954 were instrumental in crystallizing opposition to him. Despite the fact that he 
reconvened the Congress and reinstated the Constitution, the unrest remained. 

The main opposition to the regime came from two groups of Cuban society —the 
economically maladjusted and politically disillusioned middleclass intellectuals and 
the economically impoverished, politically abused, and socially neglected peasants. 

By occupational and economic criteria, most of the Cuban intellectuals belonged to 
the middle class. By virtue of education and capabilities, however, they tended to 
regard themselves as members of the upper class and aspired to the standard of 
living and values of the traditional elite. The self-assumed status of the intellectuals 
required white collar employment, servants, the cultural finesse of a liberal educa- 
tion, and an influential voice in politics. Cuban universities annually graduated many 
more lawyers, economists, and other professionals than the economy could absorb. 
Aside from part-time tutoring or other temporary jobs, tjie only prospects open to 
most of this group were entry into politics or governmental service. Political patron- 
age and nepotism were standard means of obtaining employment in the government — 
the island's largest single employer. 

Two elements in the educational background of this group are significant. First, uni- 
versity graduates were exposed to a Marxist view of society and of the government's 
role in the economy. Second, the teaching of Cuban history tended, from the earliest 
grades, to inculcate an intense patriotism and a desire to emulate the heroes and 
martyrs of past revolutions. The Hispanic tradition values freedom and dignity of the 
individual above all else. The sense of machismo was intense; an affront to one's 
personal dignity demanded an immediate response of action, not reason. The ideal 
Cuban man should be aggressively self-assertive, demonstrate a dramatic flair as a 
leader and politician, and command the blind devotion of his followers. The phenom- 
enon of personalismo is an integral part of Cuban politics. Party members are often 
known by the name of their leader; e.g., Machadistas, Batistianos. 

The second groyp that was to be involved in the insurgency was the rural lower class, 
particularly the peasants of the isolated Sierra Maestra. The mountain farming 
peasants had received none of the social and economic benefits that had come to the 
rest of the population during the last 2 decades. Lacking medical, educational, and 
transportation facilities, the peasants eked out a bare living. Despite their generally 
miserable lot, they were to become involved in the revolutionary movement mainly 
because of their location in the mountains. They became insurgents by accident of 
location when the insurgent leadership from the cities entered their mountain dis- 
tricts. There is little doubt, however, that peasant loyalty to the insurgency had an 
important bearing on the final outcome. 

It should be noted that organized labor in the cities, always courted by Batista, did 
not join the revolution until the very last moment. Although many of the labor leaders 
were Communists and the chief influence exerted in Cuban society by communism 
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was through the labor movement, an unofficial truce existed between communism and 
Batista until late in the 1950's. 

Conditions in the economy, ranging from governmental interference to external in- 
fluence, were also sources of discontent. For example, a large governmental bu- 
reaucracy was established to regulate most facets of the economy. Although original- 
ly intended to protect the public interest, governmental control and attendant social 
legislation placed bureaucratic officials in positions to profit from graft and "rake- 
offs." 

INSURGENT WAR-THE THREAT 

INSURGENT ORGANIZATION 

Organized opposition to the Batista coup of 1952 got off to a very slow start. Political 
parties, their leaders in jail or in exile, and their membership fragmented by inter- 
nal rivalries were ineffective vehicles for resistance. The most vehement protest 
to the illegal seizure of power came from members of the politically conscious upper 
middle-class —students, young lawyers, and professionals —whose future careers in 
politics had been thwarted by the coup. Return to constitutionally elected government 
was the central theme of protest marches, handbills, and student strikes. Police and 
army units easily suppressed most of the outbursts and riots between 1952 and 1956. 

Although there were many potential leaders of Insurrection in this early period, the 
one who was to prevail was Fidel Castro Ruz. As a student at the University of 
Havana he had been involved in radical groups and along with most of his peers un- 
doubtedly had dabbled in Marxism. A man of action rather than a thinker, he was one 
of the founders of the terroristic Union Insurreccional Revolucionaria (UIR). As a 
member of the Ortodoxo Party he stood as a congressional candidate in the abortive 
election of 1952. Nearly 6 feet tall, broad-shouldered, and of striking features, 
Castro had a commanding presence. From his university days he had cultivated the 
image of a man of physical prowess and undaunted courage, filled with a great love 
for the people. In many respects, Castro embodied the ideal of machismo . 

Castro burst into public view on 26 July 1953, when he led an attack on Cuba's 
second largest military garrison, the Moncada barracks in Santiago de Cuba. The 
attacking force was composed of some 165 students, clerks, and recent university 
graduates armed with shotguns and . 22-caliber rifles. The plan was to secure arms, 
ammunition, vehicles, and tanks from the fortress and to rally the population of 
Oriente Province by means of prepared radio messages. The attackers who escaped 
death during the operation were captured and sentenced to 15 years in prison. Cas- 
tro's name became known, and the insurgent movement which he founded took its 
name from the date of the abortive attack— the 26th of July Movement, often referred 
to simply as M-26, 

After serving 19 months of his sentence, Fidel Castro was released from prison in 
May 1955 during a general amnesty of political prisoners, who were freed on the 
condition that they go into exile. Determined to continue his fight against Batista, 
Castro met with other insurgents and arranged for the creation of an active M-26 
underground in Cuba. In exile in Mexico and the United States, Castro continued to 
seek recruits and financial support from various Cuban exile groups. One of the main 
contributors was Cuban ex-President Prio Socarras, who had taken refuge in Miami 
following the Batista coup. "26th of July" clubs were organized in major US cities 
to acquire blackmarket arms, ammunition, and equipment. 
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A volunteer invasion force began secret training on a ranch near Mexico City. De- 
spite the fact that Mexican Government surveillance forced numerous changes in 
locale, the insurgents* training camp graduated a guerrilla cadre. The training pro- 
gram was conducted by COL Alberto Bayo, who had had experience in guerrilla war- 
fare in Spain and Morocco. The anti-Batista trainees, who included some revolu- 
tionaries from other countries, were predominantly middle-class Cuban youths, 
some of whom were veterans of the Moncada barracks attack. They were instructed 
in guerrilla tactics and sabotage, in the use of modern weapons, and in escape and 
evasion techniques. They were also given many hours of nationalist indoctrination. 
Strenuous physical conditioning and intense psychological motivation proved to be 
the two greatest assets resulting from the intermittent 6-month training session. 

The star student of the training program, according to Bayo, was Ernesto "Che" 
Guevara. An Argentinian by birth, he was exiled for anti-Peron activities and thus 
had to interrupt his medical education. He was soon a veteran of numerous revolu- 
tionary conspiracies throughout Latin America. Eventually he held a minor post in 
Guatemala. When his patron. President Jacobo Arbenz, was overthrown, Guevara 
fled to Mexico and joined the Cuban exiles. He was a confirmed Marxist, although 
he disclaimed membership in any Communist party. 

Fidel’s younger brother Raul, who had shared the family's fortunes at Moncada 
barracks and in prison on the Isle of Pines, also joined Castro and Guevara in Mexi- 
can exile. Raul was apparently more radical than his older brother, having been 
active in the Socialist Youth (Communist) while at the university. Quiet and physically 
unimpressive, but with a reputation for brutality, he commanded great loyalty from 
his men in the guerrilla army. 

By mid- 19 56, 3 years after the Moncada barracks failure, Castro was ready to strike 
again. His strategy at this point was essentially the same as in the earlier attack. 
After invading Cuba, he planned to overpower a government garrison, capture its 
arms and ammunition, and then inspire the people of Oriente Province to rise against 
local government forces. If he could cut off Oriente from the rest of the island, 
Castro believed he would be able to continue the struggle until the central govern- 
ment was completely overthrown. The difference between the plans of 1953 and 1956 
was that in 1956 underground action squads, which meanwhile had been organized 
in Cuban cities, were to support the invading insurgent forces. 

On 25 November 1956, the 82-man expeditionary force set out from Mexico for Cuba 
aboard the yacht Granina, originally built to carry eight passengers. Delays at sea 
and faulty communications created grave problems. Some of the planned strikes, 
sabotage, and riots were postponed; some were carried out by underground members 
even though the landing of their compatriots was delayed. Castro and his companions 
finally landed— but in the wrong place — and were discovered by the army only 3 days 
later. Twelve of the original 82 men survived this first encounter. The weakness of 
the underground and the overwhelming defeat of the attack party forced Castro to 
retreat into the nearby Sierra Maestra to rebuild his forces. 

Castro's defeat underscored the weakness of the Cuban underground. The entire re- 
sistance organization was hampered by interparty rivalry and personal jealousy and 
had little cohesion, organization, or effectiveness. One observer described the Cuban 
underground of 1956 as being composed of romantic schoolboys and nostalgic older 
men, political hacks, idealistic do-gooders, and all sorts of adventurers. 



The underground organization consisted of numerous groups —constantly shifting in 
membership, sometimes disappearing, with new ones arriving on the scene fre- 
quently. Some groups, of course, were more permanent than others. Their character 
varied widely. The young members of the Federation of University Students and its 
offshoot, the Revolutionary Directorate, perpetrated the most violent and reckless 
acts against the regime. The Triple A, supported by the Autentico Party of Prio 
Socarras, was composed of specialists in bombings and assassination; some of its 
small (never more than 20) membership were paid terrorists. Also supported by the 
Autentico Party was the Organizacion Autentica, which was chiefly concerned with the 
support of a small guerrilla army in the mountains. 

The most active and best organized group was the 26th of July Movement, made up of 
young men with no real start in their professions, with little money or position, but 
with strong motivation. The urban underground of M-26 was composed of small cells 
whose members engaged in terrorism, sabotage, antigovernment propaganda, and 
general nuisance activity in most of the cities and towns throughout the island. Most 
of its agents were recruited from the Ortodoxo Party and university students, A 
"national direction" or central committee coordinated M-26 underground activities 
by means of a pyramidal structure of area, district, and ward chiefs. Women— many 
of them mothers or sisters of students who had been jailed or killed by Batista's 
police -worked in the underground as fund-raisers, protest; marchers, and dissemi- 
nators of propaganda in whispering and gossip campaigns. 

The Civic Resistance Movement opposed Batista on general principle, but had no 
particular political identification. By mid- 19 57 it had become closely allied with the 
26th of July Movement. It complemented the M-26 because many of its members were 
well-established professionals and leading citizens. Their social and professional 
contacts, their access to printing facilities, and their financial position enabled them 
to contribute substantial logistic and economic support ; to their more active com- 
patriots in M-26. Although some members of the Civic Resistance Movement engaged 
in terrorism, this group as a whole tended to serve e® a. moderating influence upon 
its radical counterpart, M-26. y; e 

Castro's military organization was flexible and allowed for variations according to 
the surroundings. The organization had a commander in chief and commanders of 
various territories. These in turn had subordinate commanders. 

When operating on advantageous terrain, the combat -units contained fewer than 150 
men. These units were divided into platoons of 30 to 40 men, each commanded by a 
captain with lieutenants heading up each squad. 

When operating on ground less favorable, units did not exceed 15 men. Secrecy and 
mobility were of paramount importance to these units. 

Up to the middle of 1958, the number of guerrilla units in action was not large and 
may not have exceeded 300. This was the result of selective recruitment and logistic 
considerations. Toward the end, the numerical size of the organizations grew as 
large areas were secured in preparation for the overthrow of Batista. 

As the bases and territories grew, it became important to establish internal civil 
organizations. Administrative councils were established to coordinate military and 
civilian matters. They organized the peasants and workers, collected funds and dona- 
tions, established a supply system and institutionalized and regulated life within the 
bases. 
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Most of the cultivated land and farm animals that could produce basj ■ 
were collectivized. Guerrilla elements distributed the food to both th^ £ been 
civilian population. o *'§8, 

W 3 

Small industries were established to support the military and produc 
as boots and cigarettes. In addition, efficient postal and intelligence . 
established wherein peasants of both sexes were utilized. 

\ 

\ 

The 26th of July Movement commanded the underground elements from its baste in 
the Sierra Maestra mountains. There were three major groups: The Civic Resistance 
Movement, the National Labor Front, and the National Student Front. Sabotage and 
terrorist units were under the civil branch of the revolutionary effort. 

The Cuban Civilian Revolutionary Front was established in mid- 19 58, when the 
various factions opposing Batista agreed on a Castro -evolved, compromised united 
front program. The Communist Party did not sign the agreement. 

The external insurgent organization consisted of an underground network that reached 
out through the Americas. The main purposes of the organization were to gather 
intelligence information from Batista supporters and to solicit funds for the revolu- 
tion. 

In Mexico, several areas were used as training bases for guerrilla forces. Training 
included field exercises. Upon completion of the training program, the recruits were 
sent to Cuba by boat or plane. 

INSURGENT OBJECTIVES 

The goals of the revolution were to bring Batista's oppressive regime to an end, and 
to establish a more democratic form of government which the people would choose 
in free and honest elections. 

When dealing with middle class interests and values, Castro avoided specific state- 
ments of social, economic, and foreign policy which might prejudice their allegiance. 

The announced social and economic goals fit under the general heading of "social 
justice" and encompassed such areas as agrarian land reform, fair taxes, improved 
education, medical care, public works, and unemployment compensation. 

INSURGENT OPERATIONS AND TACTICS 

Fidel Castro had expected popular support of his landing in Cuba in 1956. He had 
hoped to link up with other guerrilla forces, secure arms and supplies from military 
garrisons, and establish a large army from the volunteers who would "rally to the 
cause." 

It did not happen. Therefore, after he began to rebuild his force, he developed a new 
strategy. It was based on. attacking Batista forces with guerrillas in the mountains, 
and on subversion, terror, and propaganda in the. cities. 

The guerrilla forces had the objectives of gaining new recruits and inflicting signifi- 
cant losses on the enemy. 

The 26th of July Movement gained in stature during 1957 when its fighting force in 
the mountains received wide and sensational publicity. The name of Castro became 
a household word in Cuba, and his guerrillas became a symbol —important far beyond 
their military value. By mid-1957 Castro's guerrilla base in the Sierra Maestra was 
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secure enough to allow basic training of recruits, the establishment of a field hospi- 
tal, and the small-scale manufacture of boots, web equipment, and explosives. The 
fact that outposts eventually were connected to the base by telephone attests to the 
degree of security obtained. 

Supply was a critical factor, particularly arms and ammunition. The 26th of July 
Movement leaders claimed that 85 percent of their arms and ammunition' had been 
captured in the field from government troops. Many arms shipments to the guerrillas 
were intercepted by Batista; it is estimated that less than half of the armaments 
smuggled from foreign countries ever reached the Sierra Maestra. 

The tactics Castro employed from late 1957 followed, for the most part, standard 
guerrilla procedures. With very few followers (he estimated his forces at about 180 
men in early 1958) Castro led his guerrillas in hit-and-run attacks on small gov- 
ernment patrols, sabotaged communications, encircled small garrisons and ambushed 
their relief troops, and carried out other small-scale acts of violence. His aim was 
to harass the enemy, capture weapons, and create a general climate of insecurity. 
A tactical variant was the Cuban guerrillas' practice of killing off the vanguard of 
patrols sent into the mountains instead of ambushing the main column. The regular 
soldiers soon became reluctant to act as point or to march in the vanguard. 

The 26th of July Movement thrived and grew with continual small successes. By 
March 1958, a second column was formed under the command of Raul Castro, who 
began operations in the Sierra del Cristal on the northern side of the Central High- 
way. At this time, Castro's total guerrilla strength was estimated at 1,000 men. 

The urban aspects of the insurgency were carried out during this same period on a 
sporadic basis. They consisted of demonstrations, strikes, riots, and revolts. Some 
were spontaneous, others were planned by the "high command." The underground 
also employed sabotage and destroyed communication means, bridges, and public 
utilities, thereby completely paralyzing some cities. To hurt Batista further, guer- 
rillas set fire to sugar plantations, doing enormous damage to the economy. 

By March 1958 not only M-26 but various other Cuban groups, among them the Joint 
Committee of Civic Institutions, a legal federation of professional and civic associa- 
tions, approached Batista and demanded that he step down. Batista's refusal probably 
suited Castro. The M-26 meanwhile called for a more radical solution. 

Castro then decided it was time to initiate an intensive underground effort to impose 
a general strike that would paralyze the island. Although the much publicized strike 
partially succeeded in many cities, it was a complete failurein Havana. For one 
thing, it was not coordinated. For another, the Communists, although a strong force 
in Cuban labor, did not participate. The official party newspaper in fact pointed out 
that future attempts would also fail unless the 26th of July Movement abandoned its 
policy of rebuffing Communist attempts to participate in insurgent policy formulation. 
Through regular broadcasts on RADIO REBELDE, a transmitter smuggled into the 
Sierra Maestra, Castro exhorted the Cuban population to rise against Batista. 


The .30-caliber Garand rifle was the most common weapon used by the guerrillas, although shotguns, sporting ri- 
fles, old Sprlngfields, and some automatic weapons were also in evidence. "Che" Guevara afterward decided that a 
greater number of single-shot rifles would have been more practical, because inexperienced guerrillas tended to ex- 
pend scarce ammunition at too rapid a rate. Still, the fact that the Cuban guerillas invariably produced a high volume 
of fire had an unsettling effect upon government troops. 
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The failure of the general strike was such a setback to M-26 morale that, had the in- 
ternal defense forces acted promptly, it is possible that Castro's men could have been 
crushed. The guerrillas, however, survived the government offensive of May 1958, 
which was both slow in starting and pporly managed. To counter defeatist attitudes, 
Castro ordered a step-up in terrorism, assassination, and sabotage in an underground 
version of total war/ 

When the seven most important groups of Cuban insurgents came together in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, in July 1958, Castro managed to dictate the terms of a joint "pact of 
unity" by which the delegates pledged united resistance to the Batista regime. They 
created the Civilian Revolutionary Front and named Jose Miro Cardona, ex-dean of 
the Havana Bar Association, as coordinating secretary general. Manuel Urrutia was 
named as future president of a provisional government. Although the cooperation 
achieved was superficial at best, the pact gave an appearance of unity and an aura 
of strength to the entire revolutionary movement. 

Castro's prestige had by now soared to such heights that the Communists decided to 
support the rebels unconditionally, without requiring the full partnership they had 
previously demanded. Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, member of the Communist Central 
Committee and later editor of Noticiaa de Hoy , the party newspaper, visited Castro 
in the mountains in the early summer of 1958. During the fall, the Communists 
ordered their members to support Castro in both the mountains 3 and the urban under- 
ground. 

By November 1958 Cuba was in turmoil. Insurgent terrorism in the cities tied up 
great numbers of security forces. Brutal retaliation by Batista's forces only in- 
creased the number of recruits for Castro. Fidel and Raul Castro began moving out 
of the mountains to converge upon Santiago de Cuba. In Las Villas Province insurgent 
forces blocked the main communications arteries and cut the island in two. Insur- 
gents found that high military officials under Batista were willing to begin talks, and 
some regular army commanders went over to the rebels. On 31 December, Santa 
Clara, the capital of Las Villas, surrendered to rebel forces under Guevara. 

Before Castro could even enter Havana, the combination of pressures on Batista had 
forced him to resign. Underground forces took over Havana on 1 January 1959. On 
8 January, Fidel Castro finally reached Havana, after an 8-day triumphal tour of the 
island atop a captured tank. 4 

At this final point, Castro had a total force of approximately 7,500 uniformed guer- 
rillas and as many more in civilian dress. His overall losses were estimated at 

20.000 men — 1,000 fatalities among the guerrillas in the mountains and 19,000 in the 
urban underground. These casualty figures are generally considered to be very in- 
flated. Another anti-Batista source has attributed to the Batista regime fewer than 

3.000 insurgent deaths. 


^ Raul Castro's kidnapping of 45 US military personnel stationed at Guantanamo Naval Base brought headlines in 
June 1958 and proved that the insurgents were still a viable force, 

3 The arrival of a planeload of weapons from Costa Rica permitted the arming of the summer influx of guerrilla re- 
cruits, and two new columns were formed during August and September 7958 in the Sierra Maestro, Placed under Che 
Guevara and Camilo Cienfuegos, they were moved to Las Villas where they joined forces with the Second National 
Front of Escambray and the Revolutionary Directorate, two other guerrilla groups already active there. 

4 This fateful tour, during which Castro captured the imagination of much of the Cuban population, was the start of 
the cult of "Fidelismo," 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

The aim of the psychological operations (PSYOP) program was to undermine the 
moral authority of the Batista regime. Within this broad context, the themes that 
were developed included the following: 

1. Batista's assumption of power was illegitimate— both coup d'etat and subse- 
quent elections. 

2. Extreme measures of punishment and torture were used by the government to 
crush opposition. 

3. The lack of social and economic progress for the poor. 

4. The regime encouraged prostitution, gambling, and other vices. 

The propaganda was extremely effective since the people believed it and became 
disillusioned with Batista. 

Also, the propaganda alienated Batista and his supporters from US assistance on the 
grounds that he was unworthy of aid from the US Government. Simultaneously, Cuban 
nationalistic sentiments were aroused when it was pointed out that Batista was an 
accomplice to the foreign economic imperialism gripping Cuba. 

Coupled with the above program, the support of foreign correspondents became one 
of Castro's greatest assets. Their anti-Batista publicity won significant support for 
Castro even though their articles were not necessarily pro-Castro. Within the United 
States, it caused pressure to be brought to bear upon the State Department which 
culminated in the United States stopping arms shipments to Batista in March 1958 
and persuading other countries to do likewise. 

M-26 policy in regard to prisoners also had psychological effects. Captured govern- 
ment troops were always well-treated and given first aid if wounded. Before being 
turned over to the Red Cross, prisoners were given a short talk on the aims of the 
insurgency and assured that the guerrillas had nothing against them personally but 
only opposed Batista and his "tyrannical" regime. Eventually, portable loudspeakers 
were used to deliver the same message to soldiers in encircled garrisons. 

SUPPORT OF THE PEOPLE -PEASANTS AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Peasants were vital to the guerrilla operations as major sources of food, intelli- 
gence, and fresh recruits. The rebels courted peasant support by paying fair prices 
for food and offering educational and medical assistance. Although the peasantry bore 
the brunt of government forays, they gladly acted as guides and informants for the 
rebels. 

The leadership of the guerrilla troops was drawn from the middle-class professions, 
including medicine and law. 

The urban underground was composed also of persons from the middle class. It is 
interesting to note that most of the Cuban politicians supported the original expedi- 
tion from Mexico conducted by Castro. 

Segments of the Roman Catholic hierarchy lent their moral support to the insurgency 
movement. However, the Popular Socialist (Communist) Party, which was well or- 
ganized and had major influence with labor elements, did not support the revolution 
until the last few months. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

The external organization of the M-26 movement provided funds and supplies to sup- 
port the revolution. One source states that approximately 90 percent of the supplies 
sent to Cuba for the insurgents came from the United States and were financed by 
funds raised in the United States. 

There were reports also that Castro's revolution was being generously supported by 
elements from behind the iron curtain, but these were never confirmed. 

Some training of recruits for the guerrilla forces was accomplished in Mexico on 
private ranches under the supervision of Colonel Alberto Bayo, a former officer of 
the Spanish Air Force, who had fought in the Spanish Civil War against Franco. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE-THE RESPONSE 

HOST GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION AND OBJECTIVES 

President Fulgencio Batista's assumption of power in 1952 by coup d'etat and the 
dependence of his regime upon extremely repressive measures kept the Government 
of Cuba on the moral and psychological defensive. The legitimacy of Batista's regime 
was continuously challenged. The president was portrayed as an accomplice of 
foreign exploiters, his government as "made in USA." The moral authority of the 
government was undermined, as the opposition pointed to police brutality and torture, 
the corruption and venality of officials, the encouragement of gambling and prostitu- 
tion, and the ineffectiveness of social and economic development programs. 

Batista was never able to rally enthusiastic popular support or to challenge the 
imagination of the Cuban people. His public image was no match for the dashing 
figure cut by Fidel Castro. A former army sergeant, Batista was neither well edu- 
cated nor socially polished. His heavy facial features, slicked-down black hair, and 
rather squat figure did not evoke the image of a dynamic personality. Cubans snick- 
ered at his alleged Insistence that his wife, who was taller than he, either remain 
seated or assume a stooped posture when appearing with him in public. 

Weak in public oratory but skillful in political maneuvering, Batista depended on his 
control of governmental machinery rather than on mass popularity. During the 2 \ 
years following his 1952 coup, he found it necessary to govern under a fundamental 
law that proscribed representative government. The functions of Congress were 
vested in a hand-picked cabinet. Political parties were dissolved, and constitutional 
guarantees were suspended for much of the time. In 1953 a law was enacted that, for 
all practical purposes, made it a crime to criticize the regime. Censorship of the 
press was imposed intermittently. 

Although Batista felt that under his administration the paramount virtues of the state 
were its strength and stability, he was not unmindful of the demand by respected 
Cubans that elections be held. After a series of postponements, elections were slated 
for November 1954. Batista resigned in August to campaign for the presidency, and 
many restrictions were lifted. Although political parties were given some freedom to 
reorganize, they had little success, for they were badly split between those who 
hoped to present a united front against Batista and those who refused to "dignify," by 
their participation, what they felt would be a rigged election. Small factions of the 
Autenticos and the Ortodoxos offered presidential candidates but then withdrew them 
before election day in protest against government harassment. Batista was elected. 
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Following his inauguration in February 1955, Batista made a sincere effort to win 
some measure of popular support and cooperation for his government. The 1940 
Constitution was restored and Congress was reconvened. Attempting to find a formula 
to restore political peace, Batista called for a "civic dialogue" comprising repre- 
sentatives of various political, business, and civic organizations. A further conces- 
sion to domestic and international criticism of his regime was the president’s gen- 
eral amnesty, proclaimed in May 1955, for political prisoners. Gradually, through 
the use of patronage, intimidation, and compromise, Batista achieved a semblance of 
orderly, if somewhat dictatorial, government. 

SECURITY-THE PERSONAL EFFORT 

On 4 April 1956 Batista had to move against a number of business and professional 
men and army officers, known as the Montecristi group, for conspiring to overthrow 
the government. The plot was foiled and the involved officers were tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to 6 years in prison. 

A, short time later the military garrison of Matanzas was attacked, in the suicidal 
Moncada style, by young members of a local Autentico underground. Soldiers cut 
down most of the attackers in a cross-fire, military intelligence officers began an 
intensive roundup of all suspects in Matanzas, and many persons were executed. 
Batista suspended constitutional guarantees during most of the time from 19 56 to 
1959, as uprisings, bombings, and assassinations increased. 

/ Until 1957 Batista succeeded in concealing insurgent activity from most of the Cuban 

s population by a strict news blackout and imposition of travel restrictions around the 
; areas of unrest. Before rumors had time to spread, Batista would have the situation 
under control. Eventually, however, he overplayed his hand. By falsifying official 
government communiques to minimize the importance of opposition activities, he 
discredited the regime. The credibility of the government was particularly damaged 
by the official report that Fidel Castro had been killed while landing in Oriente in 
December 1956 and that his invasion force had been totally destroyed. Batista be- 
came a laughing stock 6 weeks later when The New York Times published an inter- 
view held in the Sierra Maestra with Castro. When Batista claimed this was a hoax, 
the Times printed a photograph showing that Castro was indeed alive. Among foreign 
newsmen in Cuba, Batista communiques came to be referred to as "comic -uniques." 
Among Cubans, Batista became a figure of ridicule. 

THE MILITARY 

Armed forces morale and loyalty became a serious problem in the conduct of internal 
defense operations. Military loyalty was based on both a sense of professional duty 
and assurances that high military pay and benefits would be maintained. After Batista 
assumed power in 1955, he weeded out those officers whom he felt he could not trust 
and promoted those who had assisted in his coup. Complete loyalty of all members 
of the armed forces was, however, never obtained, For example, COL Ramon Bar- 
quin, Cuban military attache in Washington and' Cuba's chief delegate to the Inter- 
American Defense Board, was the leader of the Montecristi plot in 1956. Barquin had 
been awarded the Legion of Merit by the United States for his contribution to. Inter- 
American defense planning. The disloyalty of this highly respected military Tigure 
was a serious blow to Batista. 

Not only individual persons but whole units were intermittently involved in disloyal 
activities. A year after the Montecristi group was uncovered, a naval uprising at 
Cienfuegos shook the regime. The uprising was supposed to be part of a larger plot 
to overthrow Batista. Although the plan was called off at the last minute, the naval 
garrison at Cienfuegos was not informed. When, on 5 September 1957, the garrison 
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struck on schedule in conjunction with civilian underground groups, the city of 
Cienfuegos was taken. It was recaptured several hours later by loyal infantry and 
armored units. When the air force was sent to strafe the city, however, several 
pilots refused to bomb civilians and jettisoned their bombs over the bay. 

The professional pride of many officers in the Cuban armed services was offended 
by the disclosure of atrocities perpetrated by members of the Servicio de Inteli- ^ 
gencia Militar (SIM) and other official police organizations. Sadistic treatment 
women and boys taken in for questioning aroused second thoughts in the minds of 
many military men as to the ethics of being party to the regime. Batista's increased 
dependence upon the SIM, whose methods resembled those of the Gestapo, and his 
appointment of officers willing to employ extreme brutatlity were factors in the de- 
fection of some military commanders during the final stages of the insurgency. 

The strength of the Cuban Army in the late 1950's has been estimated at between 
20,000 and 30,000 men. One Cuban officer testified that army strength probably 
exceeded 40,000 men at the time of Batista's departure. It is generally agreed that 
the army was moderately well equipped despite Batista's allegation that the arms 
embargo "caught the armed forces with obsolete equipment, model 1903 repeating 
rifles and cannons, and machineguns of the First World War." Tanks, armored per- 
sonnel carriers, halftracks, howitzers, and mortars were available to and used by 
the army in the counterguerrilla campaign. The combat wing of the Cuban air force 
comprised at least 65 aircraft, including bombers and rocket- armed fighters. In 
October 1958, additional Sea Fury fighters and a number of 30-ton tanks were pur- 
chased from Great Britain. 

Although Batista's forces were relatively strong and well equipped, military opera- 
tions against the guerrillas were generally ineffective. For example, a 4,000-man 
infantry force sent to Oriente Province in early 1957 found it impossible to locate 
the Castro guerrillas, let alone eliminate them. The slow-moving, large patrols 
that scoured the hills were unaccustomed to the rugged life away from the barracks 
and generally unable to secure adequate intelligence from the local populace. They 
were no match for their fast-moving quarry who knew the terrain and had almost 
perfect intelligence. 

When patrolling failed, the army tried a policy of containment. A cordon of garrisons 
and outposts was set up around the foothills of the Sierra Maestra during, the sum- 
mer of 1957. Since Castro's guerrilla band was thus no longer pursued, it was able 
to establish a well-conpealed, permanent base where recruits could be trained and a 
headquarters established. As the growing guerrilla forces began to descend from the 
mountains at night to t harass small outposts and to capture weapons, government 
forces encamped around the Sierra Maestra had to be reinforced by some 3,000 
additional troops. Pursuit patrols found it costly to enter the rebel-held mountains. 

Until the spring of 1958 th$ counterguerrilla forces concentrated on and were gen- 
erally successful in protecting the transportation and communication arteries in 
southern Oriente Province. In March 1958 however, a guerrilla band led by Raul 
Castro succeeded in slipping through the perimeter and began attacking vehicles on 
the Central Highway from a new base in the Sierra del Cristal. 

After the failure of Castro's general strike in April 1958, Batista ordered a large- 
scale military operation to catch the rebels while they were dispirited and off bal- 
ance.. Despite his orders, the offensive did not get underway until a month later, by 
which time Castro had rallied his forces and prepared defensive positions in the 
mountains. ‘ . - 
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The government committed between 12,000 and 15,000 men to this Sierra Maestra 
operation, giving its army a troop superiority ratio of a minimum of 40 soldiers to 
1 guerrilla, possibly as much as 100 to 1. The army was equipped with armored 
trucks, tanks, and halftracks; armored jeeps; light artillery; and helicopters. Troops 
were divided into 13 combat teams of about 900 men each, armed with automatic 
weapons, mortars, bazookas, and plenty of ammunition. Fortified posts were con- 
structed. 

Using light artillery, fragmentation bombs, and napalm, government forces plastered 
the mountainsides, killing peasants and destroying their homes, but failing to hit any 
significant rebel targets. Patrols, some of which were transported by armored heli- 
copters, were sent into the hills. They seldom managed to engage the guerrillas. 
Casualties from unseen snipers were high. When the army advanced in force, the 
rebels retreated; when the army pulled back, the rebels advanced, Tank losses were 
high because the guerrillas used captured bazookas to good effect. Other tanks were 
lost when they toppled into camouflaged pits which guerrillas had dug in the road 
during the night. Nonetheless, during the month of June, government forces in the 
Sierra Maestra succeeded in forcing the guerrillas to a limited perimeter. 

While the army centered its attention on Fidel's forces in the Sierra Maestra, its 
supply lines were constantly harassed by Haul Castro's guerrillas in the Sierra del 
Cristal to their rear. Troops had to be diverted to protect the highway and outlying 
towns. Gradually the government offensive lost momentum. ^ 

The turning point was reached on 19 July with the defeat of the 18th Infantry Battalion 
under MAJ Jose Quevedo. In an attempt to enter the Sierra Maestra from the Carib- 
bean side, Major Quevedo left his supply company on the shore and, after an 8-day 
march into the mountains, awoke at dawn to find his camp encircled. Every attempt 
to break out was frustrated, as were all attempts at relief. Efforts to resupply the 
beleaguered battalion by air failed, as the packages fell into rebel hands. After 10 
days without food, the battalion surrendered. The capture of its weapons, in effect, 
created a new insurgent battalion. The captured soldiers, except for Major Quevedo 
who stayed in the mountains to help the insurgents, were released to the Red Cross. 
Soldiers thus learned that surrender to the insurgents entailed no unpleasant experi- 
ences and was not necessarily to be avoided. 

The torrential rains of the hurricane season beginning in August 1958 brought the 
government offensive to a definite close. On 7 August, General Tabernilla, Chief of 
Staff of the Cuban Army, ordered the withdrawal of troops and heavy equipment back 
to the garrisons on the perimeter. The command to withdraw and the routes to be 
taken were monitored by the rebel forces, who took advantage of the information 
and turned the retreat into a rout as tanks and trucks became mired in the mud. 
Equipment, arms, and ammunition were abandoned by retreating soldiers harassed 
by ambush and sniper fire. The army's defeat was broadcast throughout Cuba by the 
insurgents' radio, which accused the army of being effective only against unarmed 
civilians. Meanwhile, all government efforts to locate and destroy, jam, or imitate 
the radio failed. 


$At one point, for example, two full infantry battalions under COL Sanchez Mosquera climbed into rebel-held terri- 
tory, only to be led by a series of skirmishes into a trap near the hamlet of Santo Domingo. After a 3-day' battle with 
guerrillas who surrounded them on higher ground, the government forces escaped, leaving one-third of their men be- 
hind. In their retreat they abandoned short-wave radio equipment and the army code. From 5 June 1958 until the code 
was changed on 25 July, the rebels were able to monitor government communications and anticipate troop movements. 
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By September the army, which had previously reduced the rebel -held area to a few 
square miles of mountaintop, had again lost control of large portions of Oriente 
Province. The government could control the foothills and plains during the daytime, 
but at night the area belonged to the insurgents, 

Military affairs gradually deteriorated, according to Batista, as officer conspiracies 
and defections increased. The supreme commander of operations in Oriente Province 
had to be changed several times. In each case he was removed for "ineptitude" or 
"bad conduct." The province at one point had to be divided into two military districts 
to settle a dispute between rival army commanders. 

The problems were compounded by graft in the high command. Several ex-officers 
of Batista's army claimed that, although at various times they could have wiped out 
Castro, higher headquarters had ordered them not to do so. The existence of an active 
insurgency insured large army appropriations and this in turn meant additional 
rakeoffs for high army officers and defense ministry officials, Batista himself cited 
the case of two army officers who were found to have accepted $50,000 in return for 
aid to the enemy. 


By autumn of 1958, military operations had ground to a standstill in the Sierra 
Maestra, increased guerrilla activity was reported in Las Villas Province, and 
bombings and disorder were nightly occurrences in Havana and other cities. 


THE PARAMILITARY AND THE POLICE 


In addition to the regular armed forces, a number of police and paramilitary organi- 
zations were available to the government. The Cuban national police, consisting of 
seven militarized divisions, one for each province and a central division for the city 
of Havana, was at the command of the minister of defense and often worked in close 
cooperation with the regular army. The rural guard, a separate branch of the police 
stationed in the countryside, was under the direction of the chief of staff of the army. 
The department of justice and the department of interior also maintained substantial 
investigatory police forces —the judicial police and the national secret police, re- 
spectively. 

Also at the service of the government was the 2,000-man private army of Senator 
Rolando Masferrer in Oriente Province. This uniformed and motorized personal 
force worked closely with the army against various insurgent groups. Its effective- 
ness was probably indicated by the degree of hatred it engendered among Cubans. 

The police became the instruments of terror as Batista turned to tactics of intimida- 
tion and repression, in both the cities and the countryside. Successive waves of 
governmental terror followed an attempt on Batista's life in March of 1957, the 
Cienfuegos naval revolt in September of that year, and the unsuccessful strike in the 
spring of 1958. Except in rare instances, the victims were unimportant people; the 
wealthier and more influential were generally allowed to leave the country. 

Students in universities and even high schools became targets of police sweeps, their 
battered bodies often being found later in the streets. One observer has remarked 
that, since Cuban law provided no death penalty, the police may have been provoked 
to adopt terroristic methods. The irrational nature of the terrorism was undoubtedly 
an important factor in the withdrawal of popular support from the government and 
tended to create new recruits for the insurgency. 
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POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL-STIFLING MEASURES 

Restrictive measures were used by Batista to suppress and localize demonstrations. 
\ Transportation systems were halted, curfews established and communications facili- 
) ties closed down. Consequently, news of these activities often did not reach other 
. provinces or cities until after the situation had been normalized. In some cases, 
\ families were relocated if it was suspected that they were supporting the guerrillas. 
/Generally, Batista's populace and resources control measures were ineffective and 
; served only to further alienate the people. 

INTELLIGENCE 

To maintain his power, Batista depended heavily on his secret police and the well- 
equipped military establishment. As opposition mounted, the police uncovered and 
stopped several plots to overthrow Batista. Their intelligence apparatus provided 
information on persons suspected of supporting the revolutionary effort resulting 
in many members of the underground being imprisoned, weapon shipments being 
stopped, and arsenals destroyed. While it is not known how many people took part 
in the underground resistance movement, the heaviest losses in the revolutionary 
effort were suffered by the urban elements. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

The Batista government implemented an extensive PSYOP program to counter the 
revolutionary movement. Radios and newspapers were used to report such things as 
Castro's death during the invasion and later that guerrilla units were being captured 
and that the revolution was over. False pamphlets were widely used with the primary 
emphasis being to spread confusion among Castro supporters. 

Castro was portrayed as being a Communist lackey and rewards of $5,000 to $100,000 
were offered for information leading to the capture of the top insurgent leaders. 

In the United States, Batista sympathizers emphasized the support of the State De- 
partment and Pentagon officials by publicizing photos of Cuban officials with their 
US counterparts, in an endeavor to reverse the declining popularity of Batista. 

NATION BUILDING 

The standards of living of the Cuban farmers, agricultural laborers, workers, and 
shop owners were comparatively higher than those of most of the other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. But the disparity and inequities remained and became more obvious 
because of improved means of communications. The plight of the peasants remained 
unchanged throughout the insurgency. Little was done to better their conditions 
through construction of housing, schools, or medical facilities. 

Labor remained as a strong Institution despite the 1952 coup. Labor legislation pro- 
vided social protection and insurance for the workers during this period and the 
unions continued to make progress through collective bargaining. 

Despite its instabilities, further American investment in the sugar economy was en- 
couraged throughout the insurgency, and diversification was not even attempted. 

ASSISTANCE 

Despite publicity, such as photographs of Batista with US officials, apologists for the 
Batista regime could appeal for support in the United States only on the grounds of 
the president's anticommunism and were unable to counter the negative image of 
him which was propagated by the insurgents. Although the United States emphasized 
internal stability and control of Communist subversion in its Latin American policy, 
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Immediately behind the train the rails were blown up by insurgents. The troops on 
the train surrendered to the numerically inferior rebel force and, in doing so, put a 
million dollars' worth of arms and ammunition into insurgent, hands. The city of 
Santa Clara became rebel territory on the night of 31 December 1958. 

Surveying "the disloyalties, surrenders, and treacheries, with only a scrap of the 
Army left," Batista, decided to flee the country. Early on the morning of 1 January 
1959, the President, his cabinet, and a number of friends flew into exile in the 
Dominican Republic. People thronged the streets of all Cuban cities at the news of 
Batista's departure. GEN Eulogio Cantillo, who was left in charge of the Cuban Army, 
had little choice but to order a ceasefire. The Cuban Army could have resisted the 
rebel march on Havana if it had been ordered to do so, according to the former chief 
of staff, General Taberpilla. He did not think it could have held out for long, however, 
with mdst- of the populace in arms. Batista himself said that his remaining in Cuba 
would have offered "only the prospect of a mountain of bodies." 

Although the Cuban insurgency has sometimes been called a peasant revolution, it 
was more a revolution of the middle classes. Some of the peasantry, particularly in 
Oriente Province, were involved in and willingly accepted the hardships of the guer- 
rilla fighting, but essentially the war was taken to the mountains by city-bred mem- 
bers of the middle class who supplied the leadership as well as many of the rank and 
file. Furthermore, until the latter part of 1958, the brunt of revolutionary activity 
was borne by clandestine resistance groups in the cities. Castro himself estimated 
that the urban underground suffered 19 times as many casualties as did the guerrilla 
forces. 

The real value of the guerrilla force was that it represented an overt, tangible sym- 
bol of insurgency, its existence a constant threat to Batista's regime. The military 
effectiveness of the guerrillas lay in the success of a long string of small engage- 
ments. Fighting only when conditions of terrain, logistics, and numbers were in their 
favor and retreating before counterattacks could be launched, the guerrillas con- 
tinually frustrated and w5re down the nerves of regular army commanders. At the 
same time they projected to the population at large an image of invincibility and 
cunning. 

The Cuban insurgency was a greater success as a propaganda campaign than as a 
military one. The critical factors during the 6-year struggle were popular opinion 
and attitudes. Although no one insurgent group or cause could rightly claim mass 
support, Batista's loss of all the bases of his support among business, labor, and 
army groups was the key to his defeat. People were more disgusted with his conduct 
of internal defense operations than attracted to the insurgents. By responding to 
insurgent activity with a campaign of terror and police oppression that was indis- 
criminate, brutal, and irrational, Batista eventually proVed to the average citizen 
that there was no point in supporting him. The final months of 1958 saw a massive 
wave of revulsion sweep through all sectors of the population. It might be said that 
the Batista regime destroyed itself. 

EPILOGUE 

The power vacuum left by Batista's flight was filled by the best-organized and most 7 
publicized revolutionary groups in Cuba. The Civic Resistance and M- 26 under- 
grounds promptly emerged on 1 January 1959 to keep order in the cities. Manuel 
Urrutia was designated president and arrived in Havana on 5 January; Fidel Castro 
arrived on 8 January. By 10 January, the revolutionary cabinet and army were in 
control. A modified version of the 1940 Constitution was issued as the Fundamental 
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Law on 8 February. A Council of Ministers, incorporating both executive and legis- 
lative functions, replaced the Congress. Members of this provisional government 
were essentially moderate. 

Castro became prime minister on 13 February, and the struggle for power within the 
Council of Ministers, evident from the very first, went into a second phase. The 
moderate revolutionaries favored social reform but had no idea of a social revolu- 
tion. The Popular Socialist (Communist) Party was unpopular with many who had 
"borne the heat of the day" because of its laggard appearance on the revolutionary 
scene. Although Castro had all the popular support he needed, he lacked a postin- 
surgency program and organization. The Communists were able to supply both, and 
Castro came to depend more and more on them. 

'■"i . > , 

At the same time the Communists were infiltrating and taking over the army and 
organized labor, the two most cohesive forces in Cuban politics. When Castro forced 
the Agrarian Reform Law through the Council on 2 June, the first step toward 
"radicalization" was taken, and five non-Communist members resigned from the 
cabinet. 

By the fall of 1959, the moderates were routed and many had gone into exile. Fidel 
Castro, his brother Raul, and "Che" Gueyara formed the ruling clique in Cuba. The 
26th of July Movement was gradually replaced by the Communist-controlled Partido 
de la Revolucion Socialista. The Revolutionary Tribunal, 'originally set up to try 
Batistianos in drumhead courts and dissolved in May, was constituted again— this 
time to try anti-Castro "counterrevolutionaries." 

The Castro grovernment nationalized most of the businesses in Cuba— by outright 
expropriation in many cases. The press and radio were monopolized, and the school 
system was reorganized during the winter of 1960, The national bank, the labor 
unions, university student organizations, mines, and large cattle ranches were taken 
over. Spring brought the final takeover of the sugar plantations and the first attacks 
on the Catholic Church. By summer 1961 the Communists had taken charge of all 
organizations, and the opposition in Cuba was silenced. An anti-Castro rising in the 
mountains in Escambray was easily put down by the army, trained as it was in guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Castro's verbal attacks on the United States meanwhile became increasingly in- 
temperate and his relations with Communist bloc countries proportionately warmer. 
The United States, in retaliation for uncompensated expropriation of US holdings, 
cut economic ties. On 3 January 1961 diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Cuba were broken. The loss of its chief market and source of imports increased 
the disorganization of the Cuban economy which Castro's radical reforms had begun. 

Meanwhile, the exiled Cuban opposition was organizing itself for an invasion in the 
island's classic manner. Supplied with equipment and arms by the United States, the 
anti -Castro Cuban forces landed at the Bay of Pigs in April 1961 and were speedily 
repulsed. Massive economic and military aid was immediately forthcoming to Cuba 
from the USSR. Castro's position was more assured than ever following the collapse 
of the invasion, and he now declared Cuba a "socialist;" i.e., a Communist, state. 
When the United States discovered Soviet missiles in place on Cuba, it declared a 
quarantine on all shipping to that country. In October 1962, an international con- 
frontation between the two major powers loomed, and the situation cooled down only 
when the USSR removed its missiles and promised to remove its troops from Cuba. 
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Today, Cuba's faltering economy continues to receive large quantities of economic 
and technical aid from the Sino-Soviet bloc. Castro's future role and his country's 
precise position in the Communist community are hard to assess. The gravest 
problem presented by Cuba appears to lie in the continuing subversive activities of 
Castro's followers in the other nations of Latin America, where his defiance of the 
United States is likely to gain him much more sympathy than his less successful 
economic experiments in state socialism at home. 
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CHAPTER I 

SELECTED INSURGENT BIOGRAPHIES 



NAO TSE TUNG 

Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party, is the god-like leader of the Chinese Communists 
and the leading doctrinaire of peoples' war. Born in 
1893, Mao first converted to communism about 1920 
and attended the founding conference of the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1921. Simultaneously, he was a 
member of the Kuomintang Party, then the largest 
political organization in turbulent China. The Kuomin- 
tang. under the leadership of Sun Yat-sen, permitted 
Communists m its ranks and actually began to emerge 
in the Communist image prior to 1925 because of heavy 
Russian influence. Sun died in 1925, and he was suc- 
ceeded by the military strong man of the party— Chiang 
Kat-shek. Chiang strengthened his hold on the party in 
the next 2 years and resisted further encroachment by 
the Communists. In 1927 he expelled them. That year 
marks the beginning of Mao's revolution. 


Mao at that time was not the head of the Communist Party in China. He was one of 
the lesser leaders. He did lead the unsuccessful Autumn Harvest Uprising in 1927 in 
Hunan Province after which he wrote a report which has often been cited as a revolu- 
tionary classic in that it shows the role of the peasantry in revolution. By 1930 the 
Communists had both a sizable Red Army and a Red Guard; the Red Army being 
highly trained and mobile, the Red Guard being the local partisans. These forces 
gradually spread their control and influence through rural China. However, growing 
pains led to co rtf us ion and things turned against the Reds. By 1934 the various por- 
tions of the Rod Army, including those commanded by Mao in Southeast China, were 
on the run from the Nationalist forces of Chiang. Thus began the famous long march 
of the Red Army which took them more than 6,000 miles, 365 days, and across 18 
mountain ranges and caused them to fight the forces of 12 warlords. During the period 
of this march. Mao emerged as leader of the Chinese Communist Party. 


The final destination of the Red Army was in Shensi Province in mountainous northern 
China. In this retreat, Mao began to rebuild his army and to work with the peasants 
to build a new base of support. He proclaimed the formation of a small Chinese 
People's Soviet Republic with capital at Yenan on 1 January 1937. 


In July 1937, a border incident set off the long 8-year war between China and Japan. 
This prompted a coalition between Chiang and Mao against the Japanese. The mili- 
tary contribution of the Communists during this war was not great but it did give 
them a golden opportunity to win followers and cultivate the image of Mao as a 
Chinese hero. It also gave him time to develop his plan and test his tactics for his 
future protracted war against the Chinese Nationalists. By 1945, at the end of the war 
with Japan, China was exhausted, but Mao now had a force of 1 million men ready 
to engage the armies of Chiang. For the next 4 years, be progressively gained control 
over rural areas, then Bmall cities, then large cities until, on 1 October 1949, he 
was able to declare the eviction of the Nationalists from mainland China and the 
establishment of the Peoples' Republic of China. 
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Since 1949 Mao, as Chinese dictator, has attempted numerous reform programs de- 
signed to transform China from an ancient land to a modern nation. While his pro- 
grams have generally failed to meet their stated objectives, China has made con- 
siderable progress in the technological and military areas. In recent years Mao has 
come under attack by opposing elements who have sought a more conservative ap- 
proach. His counterattack against these groups has been his cultural revolution which 
is designed to purge the nation and the Chinese Communist Party of these counter- 
revolutionary revisionists who are accused of plotting to return China to capitalism. 
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HO CHI MINH 


World traveler, revolutionary. Communist, and Vietna- 
mese Nationalist, Ho Chi Mtnh is President of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. Ho was born in the 
peasant class of northern Vietnam on 19 May 1890. His 
father was a minor civil servant who was eventually 
discharged for anti-French activities. The father con- 
tinued in these activities in an underground role and 
found a willing assistant in his son. Ho. 

Despite his peasant background. Ho was able to enroll 
in the Lycee Quoc Hoc secondary school in Hue, the 
best such school in Vietnam. However, the rebel spirit 
was too much a part of him, and be was soon expelled 
for his radical anti colonial views. 

Ho moved to Saigon and learned the trade of a baker. 
Shortly, he shipped aboard a freighter and, as a crew- 
man, travelled widely. During his sailing career he 
lived at times in London, New York's Harlem, and 
Boston. 

After World War I, Ho appeared in Paris as a self-appointed spokesman for the 
Indochinese people who sought the independence of this colony from France. However, 
he wss ignored by the politicians so he turned to French Socialist and Communist 
groups, where he became somewhat of a Vietnamese hero through his writings on the 
plight of his homeland. During the following years he spent considerable tune in 
Russia and became closely associated with the Communist leaders of the time. 

In 1941, Ho appeared in south China at a meeting in Kwangsi Province. Here the 
Vietnam Independence League, better known as the Vietminh, was born. Also, at this 
time, the team of Ho Chi Minh and Vo Nguyen Giap was formed. Ho agreed to assist 
the Chinese in the war against Japan. Mis group was given arms and support by buih 
the Chinese Nationalists and the United States during those war years. During that 
time, Giap was hard at work recruiting and training Vietminh forces in the highlands 
of northern Vietnam and strengthening the base of peasant support. When the Japanese 
surrendered in August 1945 and their occupation of Indochina ended. Ho Chi Minh and 
Vo Nguyen Giap were able to step forward and proclaim the establishment of the 
Peoples' Republic of Vietnam. 

The French returned to Vietnam in late 1945 to reestablish their colony after 4 years 
of Japanese occupation. Under pressure from Ho, they agreed, on 7 March 1946, to 
recognize all Vietnam as a free state within the French Union. France would remain 
for 5 years to train the Vietnamese. However, on 30 May 1946, the French sanctioned 
the establishment of the Republic of Cochin China, meaning that Vietnam was to be 
split. Various conferences in Paris and Vietnam only strengthened the French posi- 
tion in Indochina; so, in late 1946, Ho called for a popular uprising against the French 
and returned to the jungle as an Insurgent leader. From 1946 to 1954 the Vietminh 
developed their strength and their following and finally forced the French to their 
knees at Dlen Bien Phu in May 1954. Prior to this defeat, cease-fire talks had con- 
vened in Paris. But, with the defeat, the French bargaining position was lost. An 
agreement was signed on 21 July 1954 calling for a cease-fire and the temporary 
partioning of Vietnam at the 17th Parallel, the northern portion to be under Ho Chi 
Minh. It also called for unification of all Vietnam through free elections tn 2 years. 
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Charges and countercharges involving the two Vietnams prevented the elections in 
1956; Ho, again feeling cheated at the conference table, began the war which con- 
tinues today. 

Ho Chi Minh, meaning "He Who Enlightens," was probably born Nguyen Van Thanh. 
He adopted the alias in the 1940's. Ho speaks about six languages fluently. He is a 
Communist of the Soviet school but more so a Vietnamese Nationalist. He adopted 
communism as the best means to fight colonialism. 



VO NGUYEN GIAP 


General Vo Nguyen Giap, Commander In Chief of the 
North Vietnamese Army and Defense Minister of 
North Vietnam, has been an active revolutionary in 
the Indochinese* Vietnamese theater since 1926. 

Giap, bom in 1912, in Quan Binh Province, estab- 
lished himself as anti-f rench while still a teenager, 
when he joined the Revolutionary Party of New 
Annam (central territory of Vietnam) at the age of 
14. This revolutionary activity was to continue 
through his school years until he was finally ex* 
pelled from college m 1930 and placed in prison for 
2 years. Despite this interruption, he went on to 
obtain hie law degree from the University of Hanoi 
in 1938. He also became an active member of the 
Communist Party during tlie 1930's. 

When the Communist Party was outlawed in 1939 by 
the French, Giap took refuge in south China. How. 
ever, his wife and sister-Ln*law were captured by the French before they could 
escape. His wife later died in prison and his sister-in-law met her death by the 
guillotine. He attended the May 1941 meeting of the Indochinese Communist Party 
held in Kwangsi Province, China. Here be met Ho Chi Minb, and the Vietminh was 
bom. Ho, at this time, was impressed with Giap and charged him with the task of 
organising the military force of the Communists in Vietnam. To do this, Giap decided 
to first mobilize the tribes in the northern highlands and to expand from there. Al- 
though, by the end of 1941, Indochina was under occupation by the Japanese, A Vichy 
French Administration and a few French colonial forces were retained. But, neither 
the Japanese nor the F rench military influence extended to any significant degree 
outside the urban areas, so the countryside was left to Giap and the Vietminh. In 
August 1945 it became apparent that the Japanese defeat was imminent, so the Com- 
munists under Ho Chi Minh moved swiftly to establish control over the northern 
territories of Vietnam. Within a few short weeks this was accomplished. In Septem- 
ber, Ho Chi Minh, Vo Nguyen Giap, and the Communists proclaimed the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnnm. But, within weeks, French forces returned to Vlenam to restore 
their colony, and for a year the French and the Vietminh maintained an uneasy co- 
existence. By the end of 1946, the situation degenerated to warfare. Through the re- 
mainder of the late forties, the Vietminh, under Giap, limited their combat activity 
in favor of building their forces while the French were generally content to man their 
strong points. By 1950, the Vietminh had about 40 regular battalions in their Red 
Army plus uncounted guerrillas ready to engage the French. From then until 1954, 
the highly flexible Vietminh progressively nibbled away at the rather inflexible regu- 
lar French forces, driving them to final defeat at Dien Bien Phu in May 1954. 

Following the 1954 Geneva Conference and the partitioning of Vietnam, Giap and Ho 
Chi Minh turned their attention to South Vietnam. Through a carefully calculated 
program of subversion and attack which began with isolated sets of terrorism during 
the middle 1950's and escalated to the point of introduction of the regular armed 
forces of North Vietnam, they have attempted to destroy the Government of South 
Vietnam and to impose communism on its people as a means of unifying all of Viet- 
nam. 

As an author, Giap is known for his two publications, Peoples ' War ; Peoples' Army ; 
and Great Victory . Great Task. 
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FIDEL CASTRO 


Fidel Castro -lawyer, revolutionary, and present Cuban 
dictator -was born in Orlente Province of Cuba on 
13 August 1926. Fidel and three brothers and aisters 
were born of the second wife of Angel Castro, a Spanish 
soldier who came to Cuba in 1898 and elected to remain 
after discharge from service. The elder Castro found 
employment with a subsidiary of the United Fruit Com* 
pany, a firm which eventually purchased land from the 
father for a large sum of money and made it possible 
for the Castro family to et|}oy a privileged life. 

Fidel and his younger brother, Raul, were sent to 
Santiago de Cuba for their elementary education at 
Jesuit schools. Fidel continued in the Jesuit system 
advancing to a secondary school in Havana. In 1945, 
he entered the University of Havana and its school of 
law. 

The University of Havana, like many Latin American 
universities of the time, was little more than an arena 
for political activity- a situation of obvious appeal to 
young Castro. In 1947, he Joined a group bent on inva* 
sion of the Dominican Republic and the overthrow of General Trujillo. This group 
trained openly in Cuba, a situation that brought forth an official protest from the 
Dominican Government and eventually prompted the Cuban Government to dispatch 
its navy to intervene. The Cuban navy did apprehend the group at sea, but Caatro 
managed to escape by swimming to shore. 

Caatro returned to the University, but again, in April 1948, left— this time for Bogota, 
Colombia, as a delegate to the Anti -Colonist, Anti-Imperialist Student Congress, 
which was assembling to demonstrate at the 9th Conference of the Pan-. American 
Union. In the ensuing days, the popular Colombian Liberal Party Leader, Jorge 
Gait an. was assassinated; Liberal and Communist student groups became militant; 
and the infamous "Bogotazo" of Colombia began. Castro's exact role in this outbreak 
has never been established. 

Again back at the university, Castro became president of the Association of Law 
Students and eventually graduated with a law degree in 1950. While in school, he 
married. A son was born in 1949. 

Castro hardly seemed interested in making money as a lawyer. He was content to 
take on those caseB with strong political or social overtones, but with little com- 
pensation. His revolutionary spirit continued to control him, the next overt act being 
the event which was to thereafter mark the birth of his Cuban insurgency— the 26 July 
1953 attack on the Moncado barracks in Santiago de Cuba. 

The attack on the barracks proved disastrous for the Castro band. Both Fidel and 
Raul Castro were apprehended, tried, convicted, and Bentoncod -Fidel for 15 years. 
However, less than 2 years later, the newly elected President of Cuba, the former 
dictator Fulgencio Batista, granted amnesty to many political prisoners, including 
the Caatro brothers. Both found it inexpedient to remain in Cuba and left for Mexico 
in 1955. 



Mexico became the site of a revolutionary training camp for Cuban guerrillas. Here, 
also, the Castros first combined talents with Che Guevara. On 25 November 1956 the 
revolutionaries felt ready, and 82 of them embarked on the yacht "Granma" for a 
planned 30 November invasion of Cuba that would coincide with general uprisings in 
the nation. However, all went wrong. Heavy seas kept the "Granma" at sea until 
2 December; when it did land, the guerrillas were surrounded and attacked by land, 
sea, and air units of Batista. Fidel, Raul, and Che were among 12 survivors who 
found haven in the nearby Sierra Maestra mountains. 

The Sierra Maestra hideout became the base area from which Castro expanded his 
forces and promoted popular support, both of which were enhanced by Batista's 
failure to acknowledge them as a serious threat until 1958. From 1956 to 1958, Cuba 
was the scene of numerous rebellious acts, not all the actions of groups directly 
related to the 26 July movement. Rebellion was in the air, and Castro finally emerged 
as the undisputed leader. In the last days of 1958, the Cuban Army yielded what 
amounted to a no-contest victory to the forces of Castro; the Batista regime found 
itself without the needed forces of authority, and it collapsed. After a brief period of 
confusion and interim government, Fidel Castro assumed the position of dictator, a 
position he holds to this day. 

Much has been said about Castro and communism. Actually, there is little evidence of 
an ideological link between his government and those of either the Soviet Union or 
Red China. Rather, Fidel Castro, like Che Guevara and many other Latin American 
revolutionaries, is more properly referred to as a Marxist- Leninist. These men have 
adapted the teachings of Marx to the Latin American situation; however, they have not 
accepted the interpretations of Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, and other Communist leaders 
who rely upon a strong Communist Party with supreme authority. 
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ERNESTO CHE" GUEVARA 


Ernesto "Che" Guevara is the Argentine doctor turned 
revolutionary. He was born In Cordoba, Argentina, in 
1928 of middle class parentage. His father was an 
architect -engineer. In 1946 the family moved to Buenos 
Aires. During his youth, Guevara showed himself to be 
a carefree, unconventional, expenmentative, and tire- 
less youth. Only his asthma, which was to plague him 
the rest of his life, would occasionally slow him down. 
In his formative years, Ernesto displayed a deep sym- 
pathy for the little man -he much preferred to associate 
with the unfortunate and the poor than those of his own 
standing. At the same time he developed an intense 
hatred of the elite classes of Latin America and of the 
United States in general. 

In 1947 Guevara entered medical school in Buenos 
Aires. He stayed with his studies until January 19S2 
when he left on a tour of South American countries 
which took him successively to Chile. Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela. He returned 
to Argentina in October 1952. While in Peru he spent time working in a leper colony. 
He resumed his medical studies upon return home, graduating in March 1953. 

Ernesto again left Argentina in 1953. This trip took him first to Bolivia where he 
worked again in a leper colony, this one very close to the spot where he would later 
die. From there he moved on to Peru, Colombia, and Costa Rica. In Costa Rica he 
first heard of Fidel Castro's 26 July attack on Moncado barracks in Santiago de Cuba. 

By January 1954 he again was on the move, this time to Guatemala where a revolt 
was underway that would eventually overthrow the leftist government of Colonel 
Jacobo Arbenz. Guevara became involved in the unsuccessful countercoup efforts, 
became a marked man, and took refuge in the Argentine embassy. He stayed there 
only briefly before moving on to Mexico. .After a few months he met Fidel and Raul 
Castro and Joined their movement. Here the nickname "Che," meaning "mate" was 
given him. 

Che was one of 12 survivors of the ill-fated invasion of Cuba in December 1956 and 
retreated with the Castroa to the Sierra Maestra. There he served as an adviser and 
guerrilla leader under Castro and played a key role in the success of the 26 July 
movement, which culminated in the ousting of Batista on 31 December 1958. 

As a member of the victorious Castro government, Che was first made President of 
the Cuban National Bank. Then, in 1961 he became Minister of Industries. However, 
in March 1965, Che resigned his post and took leave of Cuba to continue his revolu- 
tionary activities elsewhere. From then until November 1966 his travels are not well 
documented, but he is belived to have spent most of his time in the Congo where he 
became thoroughly frustrated in his attempts to foment revolution. In November 1966, 
Che entered Bolivia in the guise of a Uruguayan businessman. His head was shaved; 
he wore heavy, hom-rlmmed glasses; and he carried a Uruguayan passport. Within 
days he slipped into the eastern jungles of Bolivia to organize the popular revolution. 
However, his Bolivian plans were doomed to failure. Less than a year later, Che's 
small band of revolutionaries were surrounded in a mountain canyon by US-trained 
Bolivian rangers. Che was wounded, captured, and eventually executed by the Boli- 
vians on 9 October 1967. At the time of his death, his band of guerrillas numbered 
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only 14, having deteriorated from a maximum strength of 38. Of this number, only 19 
were Bolivian. 

The image of Che Guevara has reached legendary proportions. His book La Guerra de 
Guerrillas (Guerrilla Warfare) made him the leading Latin American theoretician of 
guerrilla warfare and became the guide for leftists throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Guevara, like Castro, has been linked with communism. In fact, some blame Guevara 
for introducing Castro to communism. However, Guevara's communism appears to 
be more a belief in the principles of Marxism-Leninism, than an indorsement of 
communism as practiced by either the Soviet Union or Red China. He apparently re- 
jects the idea of supremacy of the Communist Party as evidenced by the facts that 
his book completely ignores the party, and, in 1966-67, he refused all overtures of 
assistance from the Communist Party of Bolivia in his venture there. 




